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Tus Greek text in this volume is based upon that 
of Schanz, and all variations from his veadinigh are 
noted in the margin at the foot of the paige. In 
soni cases deviations from the reading -ef thigmiano- 
scripts have been noted, even when adopted by 
Schanz. In the introductions to the separate dialogues 
no attempt has been made to discuss the philosophy 
of Plato or to do anything more than to supply such 
information as is needed for the intelligent reading 
of these particular dialogues, For further discussion 
and information the reader is referred to the General 
Introduction by Mr. Ww. RM. Lamb, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. - 


Haroitpo N. Fow ner, 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Prato was born in 427 a,c. of Athenian parents who 
could provide him with the best education of the 
day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. 
He came to manhood in the dismal close of the 
Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the 
height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides 
had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless 
heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
sophists, and his early bent seems to have been towards 
poetry. But his intelligence was too progressive to 
rest in the agnostic position on which the sophistic 
culture was based. <A century before, Heracleitus 
had declared knowledge to be impossible, because 
the objects of sense are continually changing; yet 
now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a theory 


of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by developing | 


some hints let fall by its oracular author about the 


truth contained in names. From this influence Plato. ae 


passed. into contact with Socrates, whose character _ 
and gifts have left a singular impress on the thought — 
of mankind, This effect is almost wholly due to 
Plato’s applications. and extensions of his master’s 

| ; ix 
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thought ; since, fortunately for us, the pupil not only 
became a teacher in his turn, but brought his artistic 
genius into play, and composed the memorials of 
philosophic talk which we know as the Dialogues. 
Xenophon, Antisthenes, and Aeschines were other 
disciples of Socrates who drew similar sketches of his 
teaching: the suggestion came from the “mimes” 
of the Syracusan Sophron,—realistic studies of con- 
versation between ordinary types of character. As 
Plato became more engrossed in the Socratic specu- 
lations, this artistic impulse was strengthened by the 
desire of recording each definite stage of thought as 
a basis for new discussion and advance. 

When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates wag 
over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens 
for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he 
tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific 
explanations of the universe, and found them full of 
puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anaxa- 
goras,—that the cause of everything is “mind.” 
This was more promising: but it led nowhere after 
all, since it failed to rise above the conception of 
physical energy; this “mind ” showed no intelligent 
aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe 
works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the 
plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,” © good,” 
“large” and so on, as qualities observed in the several 
classes of beautiful, good and large material things, 
and then employing these propositions, if they ap- 


peared to be sound, for the erection of higher 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


hypotheses, The point is that he made a new science 
out of a recognised theory of “ideas” or “forms,” 
which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated. 
when we say “this man is good,” and which postu- 
lates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects of 
sense. His “hypothetical” method, familiar to 
mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance 
in the Republic. ee oY 
The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate 

scene of the Phuedo were accustomed to the theory 
of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest 
reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and 
the soul. For some years before the master’s death 
(399 n.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was 
often a spell-bound hearer of the “satyr.” But 
ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which 
varied according to their age and the extent of their 
acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in 
the Clouds (423 s.c.) had left a common impression 
not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet 
the young men who had any frequent speech with 
him in his later years, while they felt there was 
something uncanny about him, found an irresistible 
attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight . 
into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent elo- 
quence on the principles of their actions and careers. 
He kept no school, and took no fees; he distrusted 
the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom 


-’ he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed 
“to Have no knowledge himself, except so far as to 
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know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, 
such as the Apology, Crilo, Euthyphro, Charmides, Laches 
and Lysis, show the manner in which he performed his 
ministry. In rousing men, especially those whose 
minds were fresh, to the need of knowing themselves, 
he promoted the authority of the intellect, the law 
of definite individual knowledge, above all reason of 
state or tie of party; and it is not surprising that his 
city, in the effort of recovering her political strength, 
decided to hush such an inconvenient voice. He 
must have foreseen his fate, but he continued his 
work undeterred, 

Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have 
professed no positive doctrine, there were one or two 
beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, he 
said, is knowledge; for each man’s good is his 
happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs 
must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge 
is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it 
awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a system- 
atic course of question and answer. He also be- 
lieved his mission to be divinely ordained, aud 
asserted that his own actions were guided at times 
by the prohibitions ofa “spiritual sign.” He was 
capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in 
rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and 
once for as long as twenty-four hours. . 

_ It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive 
theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance 
on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in 
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a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and 
mystical suggestions must have Ied his favourite 
pupils a good way towards a new system of meta- 
physics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped 
their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique 
affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that 
happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings 
with the material world, and that the mind has 
prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic 
life. 

After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent 
some twelve years in study and travel. For the 
first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, 
where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was 
forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have 
composed some of the six Dialogues already men- 
tioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens, 
Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, 
in order to present the Socratic method in bolder 
conflict with gsophistic education, he wrote the 
Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These 
works show a much greater command of dramatic 
and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The 
last of them may well be later than 387, the year in 


which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better. 
the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to: 
Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the >” 
Academy; where the memory of his master was to 

be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the 


Socratic discussions among the elect of the new 
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generation. The rivalry of this private college with 
the professional school of Isocrates is discernible 
in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato 
carried on the direction of the Academy till his 
death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way 
through this period (367) he accepted the invitation 
of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant 
_ had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s 
talk: now it was a wayward youth who refused the 
yoke of a systematic training. What that training 
was like we see in the Nepublic, where true political 
wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through 
mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, 
with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make 
wonderful conquests in the realm of thought. 
| The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that 
knowledge of right is latent in our minds: dialectic, 
not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of 
eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, 
must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical 
rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture 
the immutable “forms” as existing in a world of 
their own, This feeling, and the conviction whence 
it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had 
come to the front of his mind when he began 


to know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the — 
Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the. 


conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the 


xiv 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are 
summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute 
beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon 
the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from. 
the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types 
of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the 
Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an 
inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour 
of death, 

With increasing confidence in himself as the 
successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in 
the Republic, to show the master meeting his own un- 
satisfied queries on education and politics, We read 
now of a “form” of good to which all thought and 
action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will 
explain not merely why justice is better than injus- 
tice, but the meaning and aim of everything. In 
order that man may be fully understood, we are to 
view him “writ large” in the organisation of an 
ideal state. The scheme of description opens out 
into many subsidiary topics, including three great 
proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of 
private property, the community of women and 
children, and the civic “equality of the sexes, But 
the central subject is the preparation of the philo-: 


_ gopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for. dia- 
" leatic; so that, once possessed of the supreme truth, 


he may have light for directing his fellow-men. As 
‘jn the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is 
brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The 
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Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us 
allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to 
point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained 
dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philo- 
sopher'’s duty of investigating the mutual relations of 
the “ forms” to which his study of particular things 
has led him. | 

A closer interest in logical method, appearing 
through his delight in imaginative construction, is 
one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato's 
teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, 
the Theaelelus and Parmenides, he puts off the 
aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as cate- 
gories of thought which require co-ordination. The 
discussion of knowledge in the former makes it 
evident that the Academy was now the meeting- 
place of vigorous minds, some of which were eager 
to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had 
learnt from other schools of thought; while the 
arguments are conducted with a critical .caution 
very different from the brilliant and often hasty 
zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual 
ot possible misconception of the theory of ideas in 
the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, 
now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with 
the theory as he understood it. The forns are viewed 
in the light of the necessities of thought: knowledge 
is to be attained by a careful practice which will raise 
our minds to the vision of all particulars in their 
rightly distinguished and connected classes. 
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Plato is here at work on-his own great problem :— 
If what we know is a single permanent law under 
which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the 
link between the one and the many? The Sophist 
contains some of his ripest thought on this increas- 
ingly urgent question: his confident advance beyond 
Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, 
which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of a 
lecture. We observe an attention to physical science, 
the association of soul, motion, and existence, and 
the comparative study of being and not-being. The 
Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, 
and carries on the process of acquiring perfect 
notions of reality by the classification of things. 
Perhaps we should see in the absolute “mean”’ 
which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, 
and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The 
Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, 
dwells further on the correct division and classific- 
ation required if our reason, as it surely must, is to 
apprehend truth. The method is becoming more 
thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of 
bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is 
gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity 
and plurality. . 

The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related 
by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the 
universe, so as to show how the One manifests 
itself as the Many. We have here the latest 
reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many 
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physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the 
Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the 
philosopher as announced in the Republic: a long 
habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather 
than disqualify him for the practical regulation of 
public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once 
more on soul, as the energy of the world and the 
vehicle of our sovereign reason. 

Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of 
knowledge ina great variety of studies, which enlarge 
the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces 
enough material for complete systems of logie and 
metaphysics. How far these systems were actually 
worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can 
only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and a 
careful comparison of Aristotle: whose writings, 
however, have come down to wus in a much 
less perfect state. But it seems probable that, to 
the end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest 
content with one authoritative body of doctrine. 
We may be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency 
to view numbers as the real principles of things ; and 
we may conjecture a late-found interest in the 
physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, 
with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, 
Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, through- 
out: but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science 
we must regard him rather as a great inventor of 
sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. 
This is giving him a splendid name, whieh few men 
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have carned. Some of his inventions may be un- 
realisable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly 
futile. There are flaws in his arguments: to state 
them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of 
taking part in a discussion at the Academy. 


W. R. M. Laman. 


; [Notn,—Hach of the Dialogues is « aelf-contained whole, 

The order in which they have been mentioncd in thie Introduc- 
te tion ta that which ayrees best in the nusin with modern views of 
: Plato's mental proyress, though the succession in some trstances 
i ix uncertain. ] 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EUTHYPHRO 


Tue Euthyphro probably owes its place at the head 
of the list of dialogues to the fact that it is the first 
of four dialogues dealing with the trial and death ot 
Socrates. It is probably one of the earliest in date 
of composition, though that fact is not likely to have 
affected its position in the series, 

Socrates comes to the court of the king archon to 
attend to some preliminaries of his trial on the 
charge of impiety and corrupting the youth. Here 
he meets Euthyphro, who is bringing a charge of 
manslaughter against his father, on account of the 
death from exposure of a servant who is himself a 
murderer. Euthyphro says that he is bringing the 
charge in the interest of piety, and claims to know 
more than other men about the nature of piety, 
proper religious observances, and the will of the 

ods} It is this claim which leads to the discussion 
of the nature of piety, or holiness, the chief theme 
of the dialogue. 

The purpose of the dialogue is in part to inculcate 
correct methods of thinking, more especially the 
dialectic method. Euthyphro, when requested to 
give a definition of piety or holiness says (5p) “1 
say that holiness is doing what I am doing now, 
prosecuting the wrongdoer who commits murder or — 

1 Of Euthyphro nothing further is known. He may be 
- identical with the Euthyphro who appears in the Oratylus 

as a philologian addicted to fanciful etymologies, ao 
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steals from the temples or does any such thing, 
whether he be your father or your mother or anyone 
else; and not prosecuting him is unholy.” This 
reply leads at once to the proof that a particular 
example does not constitute a definition of a general 
concept. The second definition offered by Euthy- 
phro is emended until it takes the form (9 2) “ What 
all the gods love is holy, and on the other hand, 
what they all hate is unholy.” The question then 
arises whether a thing is holy because the gods love 
it, or the gods love it because it is holy. Cause and 
effect are discussed. In an attempt to arrive at a 
third definition, Euthyphro flounders hopelessly, 
whereupon Socrates shows how terms may be 
defined by referring a species to a genus! Kinally 
Kuthyphro states (128) that “the part of the right 
which has to do with attention to the gods consti- 
tutes piety and holiness.’’ Hereupon Socrates tries 
to get him to tell what attention the gods require, 
what end human service to the gods has in view. 
In this he does not succeed, and the dialogue ends 
with this question unanswered. | . 
Instruction in methods of thinking may perhaps 
seem needless to modern readers; even they, how- 
ever, may find it interesting, and in Plato’s times it 
was undoubtedly necessary. Such instruction oceu- 
pies an important place in most of the Platonic 
dialogues. In the Huthyphro the correct method of 
thinking is illustrated and inculeated in the course 
of an attempt to define piety or holiness. The two 
definitions offered by Euthyphro are rejected; the 
third is left unchallanged, though a further limita- 
tion is demanded. It may therefore be regarded as 


1 See 11 ¢ note, 
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a definition accepted by Plato, but not considered 
complete until the purpose of our service to the gods 
is determined. How Plato would determine it may 
be seen in the Apology (304), where Socrates says 
his life has been spent in the endeavour to persuade 
men to care chiefly for the perfection of their souls. 
The Euihypkro may perhaps be regarded as a sort 
of scientific justification of the position taken in the ~ 
Apology. 

Special editions of the Euthyphro are numerous. 
Among them those of Schanz (1887), Christ (1890), 
Adam (1890), and Heidel (1902) may be chosen. for 
especial mention. The last named contains an ex- 
haustive bibliography. 
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EUTHYPHRO 
for ON HOLINESS, a Tentative DIALOGUE] 


CHARACTERS 
Rurinyeinro, Socrates 


nurHypHRo. What strange thing has happened, 
Socrates, that you have left your accustomed haunts 
in the Lyceum and are now haunting the portico 
where the king archon sits? For it cannot be that 
you have an action before the king, as I have. 

socrates. Our Athenians, Euthyphro, do not call 
it an action, but an indictment. 

EmuTHYPHRO. What? Somebody has, it seems, 
brought an indictment against you; for I don't 
accuse you of having brought one against anyone 
else. 

socraTEs, Certainly not. 

EUTHYPHRO. But someone else against you? 

socrates. Quite so. 

guTHyPpHRO, Who is he? 

socrates. I don’t know the man very well myself, 
Euthyphro, for he seems to be a young and unknown 
person, His name, however, is Meletus, I believe. . 
see he is of the deme of Pitthus, if you remember =. 

any Pitthian Meletus, with long hair and: only a 
little beard, but with a hooked nose. 
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ererapan. Ovdx évvod, & Ywxpatess adra 8h 

C riva ypadiy oe yéyparrras; 

xoxpaTus. “Hytiva; ove aryevvt}, Euouye Soxet: 
TO yap véov dyra TocodToy mpayya eyvaxévas ov 

avrov éoriv: éxelvos yap, &s dnow, olde, tiva 
Tporrov ot véor SwapGeipovras xab tives ot Siadpbet- 
povres avrous: Kai xivdvvever codds Tis elvar Kat 
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EuTHyPHRO, J don’t remember him, Socrates. 
But what sort of an indictment has he brought 
against you? 

socraTes. What sort? No mean one, it seems 
to me; for the fact that, young as he is, he has 
apprehended so important a matter reflects no small 
credit upon him. For he says he knows how the youth 
are corrupted and who those are who corrupt them. 
He must be a wise man; who, seeing my lack of — 
wisdom and that I am corrupting his fellows, comes 
to the State, as a boy runs to his mother, to accuse 
me. And he seems to me to be the only one of: 
the public men who begins in the right way ; for the 
right way is to take care of the young men first, to 
make them as good as possible, just as a good 
husbandman will naturally take care of the young 
plants first and afterwards of the rest. And so 
Meletus, perhaps, is first clearing away us who 
corrupt the young plants, as he says; then after 
this, when he has turned his attention to the older 
men, he will bring countless most precious blessings 
upon the State,—at least, that is the natural out- 
come of the beginning he has made. 

EuTHYPHRO. I hope it may be so, Socrates; but 
I fear the opposite may result. For it seems to me 
that he begins by injuring the State at its very heart, 
when he undertakes to harm you. Now tell me, 


what does he say you do that corrupts the young? 


socrates. Absurd things, my friend, at first 


hearing. For he says I am a maker of gods; and a 
because I make new gods and do not believe in the - . 
old ones, he indicted me for the sake of these old. > — 


ones, as he says. os 
‘guTHypuro. I understand, Socrates; it is because 
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you say the divine monitor keeps coming to you. 
So he has brought the indictment against you for 
making innovations in religion, and he is going into 
court to slander you, knowing that slanders on such 
subjects are readily accepted by the people. Why, 
they even laugh at me and say I am crazy when I 
say anything in the assembly about divine things 
and foretell the future to them. And yet there is 
not one of the things I have foretold that is not 
true; but they are jealous of all such men as you 
and I are. However, we must not be disturbed, but 
must come to close quarters with them. 

socrates, My dear Euthyphro, their ridicule is 
perhaps of no consequence. For the Athenians, I 
fancy, are not much concerned, if they think a man 
is clever, provided he does not impart his clever 
notions to others; but when they think he makes 
others to be like himself, they are angry with him, 
either through jealousy, as you say, or for some other 
reason. 

guTHyPuro. I don’t much desire to test their 
sentiments toward me in this matter. 

socrates. No, for perhaps they think that you 
are reserved and unwilling to impart your wisdom. 
But I fear that because of my love of men they 
think that I not only pour myself out copiously to 
anyone and everyone without payment, but that I 
would even pay something myself, if anyone would 
listen to me. Now if, as I was saying just now, they 


were to laugh at me, as you say they do at you, it — 


would not be at all unpleasant to pass the time in 


the court with jests and laughter; but if they are | — 


in earnest, then only soothsayers like you can tell 
how this will end. | 
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EUTHYPHRO 


zuTHYPHRO. Well, Socrates, perhaps it won't 
amount to much, and you will bring your case to a 
satisfactory ending, as 1 think I shall mine. 

socraTes. What is your case, Euthyphro? Are 
you defending or prosecuting ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Prosecuting. 

socraTes. Whom? 

EuTHYPHRO. Such a man that they think I am 
insane because I am prosecuting! him, 

socrates. Why? Are you prosecuting one who 
has wings to fly away with? 

ruruypHro. No flying for him at his ripe old age. 

socrates. Who is he? 

nurayeHro. My father. 

socnaTrs, Your father, my dear man? 

koTuypuno. Certainly. 

socnatTes. But what is the charge, and what is 
the suit about? 

nuruyruro. Murder, Socrates. 

socrates. Heracles! Surely, Euthyphro, most 
people do not know where the right lies; for L 
taney it is not everyone who can rightly do what 
you are doing, but only one who is already very far 
advanced in wisdom. 

gutayPuno. Very far, indeed, Socrates, by Zeus. 

socrates. Is the one who was killed by your 
father a relative? But of course he was; for you 
would not bring a charge of murder against him on 
a stranger's account. oe 

uuTuyeuRro. It is ridiculous, Socrates, that you 


think it matters whether the man who was killed’ \” 


1 The Greck word has much the same meaning as the Latin 
prosequor, from which the English ‘prosecute’ is derived, 
‘follow,’ ‘pursue,’ and is ‘at the same time the technical 
term for ‘ prosecute,’ 
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was a stranger or a relative, and do not see that 
the only thing to consider is whether the action of 
the slayer was justified or not, and that if it was 
justified one ought to let him alone, and if not, 
one ought to proceed against him, even if he share 
one’s hearth and eat at one’s table. For the pollu- 
tion is the same if you associate knowingly with 
such a man and do not purify yourself and him 
by proceeding against him. In this case, the man 
who was killed was a hired workman of mine, and 
when we were farming at Naxos, he was working 
there on our land. Now he got drunk, got angry 
with one of our house slaves, and butchered him. 
So my father bound him hand and foot, threw him 
into a ditch, and sent a man here to Athens to ask 
the religious adviser what he ought to do, In the 
meantime he paid no attention to the man as he 
lay there bound, and neglected him, thinking that 
he was a murderer and it did not matter if he were 
to die. And that is just what happened to him. 
For he died of hunger and cold and his bonds before 
the messenger came back from the adviser. Now 
my father and the rest of my relatives are angry 
with me, because for the sake of this murderer I am 
prosecuting my father for murder. For they say he 
did not kill him, and if he had killed him never so 
much, yet since the dead man was a murderer, I 
ought not to trouble myself about such a fellow, 
because it is unholy for a son to prosecute his father 
for murder. Which shows how little they know 
what the divine law is in regard to holiness and 
unholiness. i 

socraTes. But, in the name of Zeus, Euthyphro, © 
do you think your knowledge about divine laws and 
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holiness and unholiness is so exact that, when the 
facts are as you say, you are not afraid of doing 
something unholy your self in prosecuting your father 
for murder ? 

guTHYHPRO. I should be of no use, Socrates, and 
Euthyphro would be in no way different from other 
men, if I did not have exact knowledge about all 
such things. 

socrates. Then the best thing for me, my 
admirable Euthyphro, is to become your pupil and, 
before the suit with Mcletus comes on, to challenge 
him and say that I always thought it very important 
before to know about divine matters and that now, 
since he says I am doing wrong by acting carelessly 
and making innovations in matters of religion, I 
have become your pupil. And “ Meletus,” I should 
say, “if you acknowledge that Euthyphro is wise in 
such matters, then believe that I also hold correct 
opinions, and do not bring me to trial; and if you 
do not acknowledge that, then bring a suit against 
him, my teacher, rather than against me, and charge 
him with corrupting the old, namely, his father and 
me, which he does by teaching me and by correcting 
and punishing his father.” And if he does not do 
as I ask and does not release me from the indictment 
or bring it against you in my stead, I could say in 
the court the same things I said in my challenge to 
him, could I not? i 

nuTHypHRo, By Zeus, Socrates, if he should | 
undertake to indict me, I fancy I should find, his | 
weak spot, and it would be much more a question 
about him in court than about me. " 

socrates. And I, my dear friend, perceiving ‘this, 
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this fellow Meletus, nor anyone else, seems to notice 
you at all, but he has seen through me so sharply 
and so easily that he has indicted me for impiety. 
Now in the name of Zeus, tell me what you just now 
asserted that you knew so well. What do you say is 
the nature of piety and impiety, both in relation to 
murder and to other things? Is not holiness always 
the same with itself in every action, and, on the’ 
other hand, is not unholiness the opposite of all 
holiness, always the same with itself and whatever 
is to be unholy possessing some one characteristic 
quality ? 

EuTHYPHRO, Certainly, Socrates. 

socrates. Tellme then, what do you say holiness 
ig, and what unholiness? 

ruTuypHRO, Well then, I say ‘that holiness is 
doing what I am doing now, prosecuting the wrong- 
doer who commits murder or steals from the temples 
or does any such thing, whether he be your father 
or your mother or anyone else, and not prosecuting 
him is unholy. And, Socrates, see what a sure proof 
I offer you,-—a proof I have already given to others,— 
that this is established and right and that we ought 
not to let him who acts impiously go unpunished, no 
matter who he may be. Men believe that Zeusis the 


best and most just of the gods, and they acknow- — 


ledge that he put his father in bonds because he 
wickedly devoured his children, and he in turn had 


mutilated his father for similar reasons; but they are 


incensed against me because I proceed against my 
father when he has done wrong, and so they are 
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inconsistent in what they say about the gods and 
about me. 

socrates. Is not this, Euthyphro, the reason why 
I am being prosecuted, because when people tell 
such stories about the gods I find it hard to accept 
them? And therefore, probably, people will say I 
am wrong. Now if you, who know so much about 
such things, accept these tales, I suppose I too must 
give way. For what am I to say, who confess 
frankly that I know nothing about them? But tell 
me, in the name of Zeus, the god of friendship, do 
you really believe these things happened ? 

EuTHYPIRO. Yes, and still more wonderful things 
than these, Socrates, which most people do not 
know. 

socrates. And so you believe that there was 
really war between the gods, and fearful enmities 
and battles and other things of the sort, such as are 
told of by the poets and represented in varied designs 
by the great artists in our sacred places and especially 
on the robe which is carried up to the Acropolis at 
the great Panathenaea? for this is covered with such 
representations. Shall we agree that these things 
are true, Euthyphro? 

gruTHypHRO. Not only these things, Socrates; but, 
as I said just now, I will, if you like, tell you many 
other things about the gods, which I am sure wil 
amaze you when you hear them. : 

socrates. I dare say. But you can tell me 
those things at your leisure some other time, At: 
present try to tell more clearly what I asked you 
just now. For, my friend, you did not give .mé.. 
sufficient information before, when I asked what 
holiness was, but you told me that this was holy 
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grerepon. Kal ar0% ye Piven; ® Saexpares. 

SOKPATHS. “Iams. GANA yap, & Evdudpor, 
Kah Gdr@ Torre bys elvat Gown. 

ererepon. Kal yap gor. 

zoxpaTHs. Méuynoas ody, Ott od TovDTO coL 
Siexenevduny, &v te) Ovo pe SidaFar thy mwoNdOv 
dolayv, GAN éxeivo ard To eldos, O TavTa Ta 
dota bord eorw; ebnoba ydp mov md ibda ra 
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te avocia avoota elvat Kal ra Soa dora’ 4 ov 
pevnpovevers; 

ererépan. “Eryarye. 

soxpatTHx. Tavrny roivuy pe abryy didakou 
rhy idéay, tis moré dori, (va eis exeivny droBré- 
Tov Kab ypdbuevos avTH mapacelypati, 8 pev dy 
rotobrov 7, av dv had h ddros Tis mpdrTy, PO 
datov elvas, 5 8 Av pr) ToLovToy, j1) Pod. 

ererepan. “AAD ef atm Bovre, @ Ywoxpares, 
Kat otto co dpdcw, : 

soxparns. “AAA unv BovrNomad rye. 

Ererepan, "Kore rotvuy To pev Tois Oeots mpoc- 
Pires Sovov, Td Se ur) mporPtr*s avoovoy. 

soxpaTHs. Ilayxddws, & Eddvdpov, Kal ws 
éym étntovy amoxpivacOat oe, orm viv dre- 
kpivo. e¢ pévrot adyOés, Todo ovrw olda, ara 
od Shirov bre érrexdiddEes, os err arnOh & 
réyers. 

ererepan. Jldvu dv ody. 

8, zoxpatux. épe 81), érioxerapeba, th dé- 
rYyOME. TO [Lev See ee Te Kab o Geopsrrs dv- 
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EUTHYPHRO 


which you are now doing, prosecuting your father 
for murder. 

EUTHYPHRO. Well, what I said was true, Socrates. | 

socratTms. Perhaps. But, Euthyphro, you say that 
many other things are holy, do you not? 

RUuTHYPHRO. Why, so they are. ij 

socratss. Now call to mind that this is not what 
I asked you, to tell me one or two of the many 
holy acts, but to tell the essential aspect, by which 
all holy acts are holy; for you said that all unholy 
acts were unholy and all holy ones holy by one 
aspect. Or don’t you remember? 

grutuyPHRo. I remember. 

socrates. Tell me then what this aspect is, that I 
may keep my eye fixed upon it and employ it as a 
model and, if anything you or anyone else does agrees 
with it, may say that the act is holy, and if not, that 
it is unholy. 

gutuypuro. If you wish me to explain in that 
way, I will do so. 

socrates. I do wish it. . 

guTuypuRo. Well then, what is dear to the gods 
is holy, and what is not dear to them is unholy. 

socraTes. Excellent, Euthyphro; now you have 
answered as I asked you to answer. However, 
whether it is true, Iam not yet sure; but you will, — 
of course, show that what you say is true. 

nuTHYPHRO. Certainly. “ 


socrates. Come then, let us examine our words. a 
The thing and the person that are dear to the gods... 
are holy, and the thing and the person that are. ~ 


hateful to the gods are unholy; and the two are 
not the same, but the holy and the unholy are the 
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dvootos ov tabrov 8 éotiv, dAXG TO evavTiO- 
TaTov TO doLov TO dvooig’ obyY obTwS; 

Evrerepon. Otte pév odp. 

soxPaTHs. Kal ed ye daiveras eipjobar; 

EreraPan. AoKkd, ® Lwxpares.4 

soxpaTus. Odxoty xal ore oracuifovaw oi 
Geol, & EvOddpov, cal Scadépovras adAjdots Kai 
éyOpa early év avtots mpos dddjAovs, Kal TobTo 
elpyrat; 

erorepon, lHlpnras ydp. 

saxpaTax. “EyOpay 8@ Kal dpyds, @ dpuore, 1) 
rept rivav Siaopa roe; Bde is oKoTOuev. ap 
dv eb Siahepoiueba eyd te kal ov cept dprOuod, 
omdrepa TAE@, % ep rovTwv Siapapa exOpovs 
dy huts owt Kab dpyilerOar dddjrows, feat 
Noyto pov EXOdvTEs wept ye TOY ToLovTaY Tayv dv 
GTraNNayet ev ; 

Ererepon, Idvu ye. 

ZOKPATHS. Ovxody kai epi tot peiCovos Kai 
éxdtTovoes ef Siadepoipeba, emt +d pérpov éd- 
Govtes tayd tavoaipel dv rhs Suaopas; 

EreréPan. “Kore rabra. 

soxpatux. Kal ért ye 1d loravat érdorres, 
ds éyouat, meph tod Bapurépou re ai Koudorépou 
SiaxpiPeluer av; 

ererepan. IIds yap ov; 

sOKPATHS. TTep) rivos 8¢ 8%) SveveyOévres nat 
ért riva xpiow ov Suvduevor adinécbar éxOpoi ye 
dp ddrjros eluev Kal opyfotueba; lows od mpd- 
xNetpov cot eat. GAN gwod Aéyovros oxorret, el 


1 ‘The manuscripts read Aokd, & Sdxpares: alpnrar cydp. 
~Schanz brackets this and the preceding line. I follow 
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KUTHYPHRO 


exact opposites of each other. Is not this what we 
have said ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, just this. 

socratTes. And it seems to be correct ? 

EuTHYpHRO. I think so, Socrates. 

socrates. Well then, have we said this also, that 
the gods, Euthyphro, quarrel and disagree with each 
other, and that there is enmity between them ? 

guTuYPHRO. Yes, we have said that. 

socrates. But what things is the disagreement 
about, which causes enmity and anger? Let us look 
at it in this way. If you and I were to disagree 
about number, for instance, which of two numbers 
were the greater, would the disagreement about 
these matters make us enemies and make us angry 
with each other, or should we not quickly settle it by 
resorting to arithmetic? 

ruTHYPIRO. Of course we should. 

socrates. Then, too, if we were to disagree about 
the relative size of things, we should quickly put an 
end to the disagreement by measuring ? 

EuTHyPHRO, Yes. 

socrates. And we should, I suppose, come to 
terms about relative weights by weighing ? 

guTHyPHRO. Of course. ; 

socraTes. But about what would a disagreement 
be, which we could not settle and which would cause 
us to be enemies and be angry with each other? 
Perhaps you cannot give an answer offhand ; but let. 
Hermann in omitting efpyra: ydp, which may have been.once 


a marginal note or may have been copied by mistake from 
the next words of Euthyphro, 
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rade éot) TO Te Sixasoy nal To ddixov Kal Kadov 
Kat aioypov Kal ayaloy Kal kaxdv. apa ob tadrd 
éori, ov SuevexGevtes cal ob Suvdpevot ert ixavny 
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8rav yuyveopeba, wal éyo eal od Kal ot Gdrdov 
dvO porros wdyres; 

ererepan. "AAN éoriv airy 4 Siahopd, & Zo- 
Kpares, kal rept rovray. 

zoxpaTux. Ti 56; of Aeol, & EvGvdpor, ovx 
elorep re Siahépovrar, did tadra Suadépowr’ dv; 
~ prevaran. I[ToAA2) dvcyxy. 

— goxpatnx. Kal tov dedy dpa, @ yevvate Ki- 

Oidpov, ddror Gra Sixaca kat dina hyotvrac 

Bi Tov ody Adyor, Kal Kade Kal aieypa Kat 

dya0a «al cand od yap dv tov éotaciagoy 

GNAHNoLS, eb ut) wrepl TovTaY SuepépovTo 7 yap; 
ererépan, "Opbds Aéyeus. 

SOKPATHE. Ovxody drrep Kada nyodvras éxa- 
arot Ka dyabd Kab Sixata, Tatra Kal hirrotow, 
ra S€ évayria rovrav pLcodaow; 

ererapan. IIdvu rye. 

soxpatus. Taira 5é ye, ws od ys, of pév 
Sixaia ayotvras, of Se adtxas mwepl & Kal 
auioRnrodvres cracidfovel re Kal Trodenodaw 
GAAS. apa avy ovTw; 

Ererepan. Odra. 

soxpatas. Tad’ dpa, ws eouev, proeiras tro 
tov Ocedy Kal diretra, Kal Oeowol re Kal 
Deodirh radr’ dy ein. 

Erereran. "Hoscev. 

1 kod kde inserted by Hirehiy, followed by Schanz. 
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EUTHYPHRO 


me suggest it, Is it not about right and wrong, and 
noble and disgraceful, and good and bad? Are not 
these the questions about which you and I and other 
people become enemies, when we do become enemies, 
because we differ about them and cannot reach any 
satisfactory agreement ? 

guTHyPHRO, Yes, Socrates, these are the questions 
about which we should become enemies. 

socrates. And how about the gods, Euthyphro ? 
If they disagree, would they not disagree about these 
questions ? 

KuruvenRo., Necessarily. 

rocrates. ‘Then, my noble Euthyphro, according 
lo what you say, some of the gods too think some 
things are right or wrong and noble or disgraceful, 
and good or bad, and others disagree ; for they would 
not quarrel with each other if they did not disagree 
about these matters. Is that the case ? 

RUTHYPHRO, You are right. 

socratks, Then the gods in each group love the 
things which they consider good and right and hate 
the opposites of these things? 

guTuvenRo, Certainly. 

socraTes. But you say that the same things are 
considered right by some of them and wrong by 
others ; and itis because they disagree about these 
things that they quarrel and wage war with each 
other. Is not this what you said? 

guTHYPHRO. — It is. 


socrates. Then, as it seems, the same things are at! 


hated and loved by the gods, and the same. tinge ; 
would be dear and hateful to the gods. 
kuTHypPHRo. So it seems. 
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ZOKPATRHS. Kai dora dpa kal avoowa Ta aura 
ap eln, & EvOvdpov, rovT@ TH Ade. 

ererspan. Kuvduvedve.: 

9. ZOKPATHE. Ove dpad jpduny drexpiva, @ 
Gavydote. ov yap ToDTO ye HpwTar, 6+ TUyydves 
tabrov by boLov Te Kal dvdciov: & & dv Geodirés 
}, wat Oeoutcés dori, wos otxev. ore, @ 
Evdudpov, 6 od viv qroieis Tov Trarépa Kordtoy, 
ovdev Oavuactor, ei rodro Spay TH pay Aut 
mpoodires motets, TH 8 Kpdvm cal 7H Odpave 
ex por, kal TG pév ‘Hoaiorw dirov, 77 88 "Hoa 
évOpovr xa ef tis GXXdos TaY Oedy erepos érépm 
Siapéperar meph avrod, cat éxetvous kara ra 
aura. 

grerepan. "AAA olwat, @ Lobxpares, wept ye 
tovrou Tov Oedy ovdéva Erepov érépw Eivadéper Oat, 
aos ov Sei Sixnv Siddvas éxelvov, bs dv adleas 
Tiva, dro retvy. 

saKPaTaHz. Ti dé; dvOparwv, & EvOvdpov, 4dn 
Twos HKovoas dudtaSntodvros, ws Tov ddleas 
aroxrelvavra 7) GANO adlxws TroLodyTa bTLOdY ob 
Se? Sixny Sidovas; 

Ererspon. Ovddey pév odv qavovrat Taira 
audiaBnrodvres xal add00t Kab év rots Suxarrn- 
piows. adixodyTes yap mdmroAXa, rdvTa To.odat 
Kat Néyourt hevryoures THY Siany. 

zoxPaTHs. "EH xal oporoyotaw, & EvOuddpor, 
adixely, Kat oporoyouvres buws ov delv hace 
opis biddvar Sixnr; 

ETevsPan, Ovdapds Todd ve. 

1 Schanz reads ¢ for 0. 
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ERUTHYPHRO 


socrates. And then the same things would be 
both holy and unholy, Euthyphro, according to this 
statement. 

EuTHYPHRO, I suppose so. 

socrares, Then you did not answer my question, 
my friend. For I did not ask you what is at once 
holy and unholy; but, judging from your reply, 
what is dear to the gods is also hateful to the 
gods. And so, Euthyphro, it would not be 
surprising if, in punishing your father as you are 
doing, you were performing an act that is pleasing 
to Zeus, but hateful to Cronus and Uranus, and 
pleasing to Hephaestus, but hateful to Hera, and so 
forth in respect to the other gods, if any disagree 
with any other about it. 

wuTHYPHRO. But I think, Socrates, that none of 
the gods disagrees with any other about this, or holds 
that he who kills anyone wrongfully ought not to pay 
the penalty, 

socraTes. Well, EKuthyphro, to return to men, did 
you ever hear anybody arguing that he who had 
killed anyone wrongfully, or had done anything else 
whatever wrongfully, ought not to pay the penalty? 

RuTHYyPHRO. Why, they are always arguing these 
points, especially in the law courts. For they do 
very many wrong things; and then there is nothing 
they will not do or say, in defending themselves, to 
avoid the penalty. 

socrates. Yes, but do they acknowledge, Euthy- 
phro, that they have done wrong and, although they 
acknowledge it, nevertheless say that they ought not. — 
to pay the penalty? cues 

nuTHYPHRO, Oh, no, they don’t do that. 


rd 
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soKPATHS. Ovex dpa map ye rototics al réyov- 
gi. TolTo yap, oluat, ob ToAU@aL éyeLY Odd 
apdioByreiv, as ovyt, elrrep adixodci ye, Soréov 
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adixoss ap ou OUTw; 

ererepon, IIdyu ye. 

10. zoxpaTHs. “lOc viv, & pire LvOvdpor, 
didakov Kal ud, tua copwrepos yévomas, ti 
co. reKpnploy éorw, ws mrdvres Oeol tPyodvrat 
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1 ob Upa ... *AAnOH Adyets bracketed by Schanz fullowing 
Schenkl. 
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EUTHYPHRO 


socraTes. Then there is something they do not 
do and say. For they do not, I fancy, dare to say 
and argue that, if they have really done wrong, they 
ought not to pay the penalty; but, I think, they say 
they have not done wrong; do they not? | 

EUTHYPHRO. You are right. a. 

socraTes. Then they do not argue this point, 
that the wrongdoer must not pay the penalty; but 
perhaps they argue about this, who is a wrongdoer, 
and what he did, and when. 

guTayvpPuRo., That is true. 

socratrs. ‘Then is not the same thing’ true of the | 
gods, if they quarrel about right and wrong, as you 
say, and some say others have done wrong, and some 
say they have not? For surely, my friend, no one, 
either of gods or men, has the face to say that 
he who does wrong ought not to pay the penalty. 

nutuypHRro. Yes, you are right about this, Socrates, 
in the main. 

socrates, But I think, Euthyphro, those who 
dispute, both men and gods, if the gods do dispute, 
dispute about each separate act. When they differ. 
with one another about any act, some say it was right 
and others that it was wrong. Is it not so? . 

EuTayPuno. Certainly. 


socrares. Come now, my dear Euthyphro, inform | 


me, that I may be made wiser, what proof you have» : 
that all the gods think that the man lost his life 
wrongfully, who, when he was a servant, committed 
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doves yevouevos, Evvdebels bird tod Seormrérov 
rod dmroavovros, POdcy rerevtijcas Sia Ta 
Seopa, mpl rov Evvdnocavra mapa tov éEnyntav 
meps avtod mvbécOat, Ti xpi) movetv, Kat brép 
Tov rotovtov oy épGds exer érekcévat nal érri- 
cxymtecOar hovov tov viev T@ warpl 10s, rept 
rovTwv wreipe Ti por capes evdciEacbat, ws 
mavTos paAdov waves Geol Hyodvras dpbdrs 
bye ravryny thy mpakw: nav por ixavas évdelEn, 
éyxwptdtov oe er copia ovdérore mavooual. 

grerepan. "AX’ Lows ode ddlyov eoyou éarriy, 
@ Yewxparess eel mdvy ye cahds éxouw dy 
éridelEat cot. 

soxpaTax. Mavdvo: ore cor 80nd Trav bu- 
kacrav Sdvopabéarepos elvas érel éxeivors rye 
évdeiFes Shrov Ort, @S Adina Té dori Kal ot Oeor 
dravres TA ToLadTa julcoda. 

erevepan, Lldvy ye capds, & Saxpares, dav 
mep axovwat yé wou AéyovTos. 

11, soxpatus. “AN axovoovra, édv ep eb 
Soxhs Néyesv. Tdbe S€ cou évevdnoa awa dNéyovTos, 
Kal mpos guavroy oKomd: eb b TL padord pe 
Evdvdpov SiddEecev, ws of Geol dmravres Tov 
rotovrov Odvarov jyotvrat douKov elvat, rh MaNdOY 
ey peudOnea map EvOvdpovos, ti ror érrly 76 
6ovdy Te Kal Td dvdctov; Oeowices pev yap Todo 
7d &pyov, ws orev, ely dv GAG yap od robTw 
ébdvn dpte wpiopéva 7d Ootov Kal prj TO yap 
Geopices bv Kab Oeodires efdvyn dere rovrov 
adinul ve, @ Evdvdpor ef Botre, wavres avrd 
fryetcOwv Oeol ddixov Kal mdvres pocodvrev. 
Grr’ dpa rodro viv éravopJwpela ev rh doyy, 
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a murder, was bound by the master of the man he 
killed, and died asa result of his bonds before the 
master who had bound him found out from the 
advisers what he ought to do with him, and that it is 
right on account of such a man for a son to proceed 
against his father and accuse him of murder. Come, 
try to show me clearly about this, that the gods 
surely believe that this conduct is right ; and if you | 
show it to my satisfaction, I will glorify your wisdom 
as long as I live. 

nuTHYPHRO. But perhaps this is no small task, 
Socrates ; though I could show you quite clearly. 

socratses. I understand; it is because you think 
I am slower to understand than the judges; since it — 
is plain that you will show them that such acts are 
wrong and that all the gods hate them. 

EUTHYPHRO. Quite clearly, Socrates; that is, if 
they listen to me. a 

socrates. They will listen, if they find that you: 
are a good speaker. But this occurred to me while 
you were talking, and I said to myself: “If Euthy- 
' phro should prove to me no matter how clearly that 


all the gods think such a death is wrongful, what PO, 


have I learned from Euthyphro about the question, 
what is holiness and what is unholiness? For this 
act would, as it seems, be hateful to the gods; but — 
we saw just now that holiness and its opposite are 
not defined in this way; for we saw that what is 
hateful to the gods is also dear to them; and so I 


tet you off any discussion of this point, Euthyphro. 





If you like, all the gods may think it wrong and may 
hate it. But shall we now emend our definition and 
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at 8 picdow, ovdérepa 7 auddorepa; ap’ otre | 


Bore juiv wpicOas viv weph rod dolov nab Tow 
avoo tou; ; 


ererepan, ‘Ti ydp nwrver, @ Ywoxpares; i“ 


xoxpaTHs, Ovdey dud ye, & EvOudpov, drrad 
ov 6) 7d ody oKxores, eb rodro brobéuevos obrw 


 phord pe &S8dEe0s 8 Siréoyou. 


greréspan, "AAN éywye dalyy dv rodro elvas 


dvavriov, 8 dv mavres Yeoh piodoww, dvoctoy. 
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ererépon. Lxemréow oluar pévros eywye Tobro 
put KanrOs éyer Oar. 

(12. xoxpatux. Tdy’, @yabé, Bérriov eiod- 
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giredrat, doov éorey; 

ererepan. Ovx ol& 6 ro déyeus, & Lewxpares. 
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ppdcat. Aéyoudy te pepdpevoy Kal dépov Kab 
drydpevov Kal dyov Kal dpwpevoy Kalb opdv. Kar 
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EUTHYPHRO 


say that whatever all the gods hate is unholy and’ : 


whatever they all love is holy, and what some love = ° : we 


and others hate is neither or both? Do you wish 
this now to be our definition of holiness and unholi- 
ness? 

zuTuyrHro. What is to hinder, Socrates? ; 

socrates. Nothing, so far as I am concerned, 
Euthyphro, but consider your own position, whether 
by adopting this definition you will most easily 
teach me what you promised. 

zurnypurno, Well, I should say that what all the 
gods love is holy and, on the other hand, what they 
all hate is unholy. 

socnaTes. Then shall we examine this again, 
Kuthyphro, to see if it is correct, or shall we let it 
go and accept our own statement, and those of others, 
agreeing that it is so, if anyone merely says that it 
is? Or ought we to inquire into the correctness of 
the statement ? 

xuTHyrHRO. We ought to inquire. However, I 
think this is now correct. Bg 

socrates, We shall soon know more about this, 
my friend. Just consider this question :—Is that. 
which is holy loved by the gods because it is holy, 
or is it holy because it is loved by the gods? 

guTHyrHRo. I don’t know what you mean, | 
Socrates. 

socrates. Then I will try to speak more clearly. 
We speak of being carried and of carrying, of being 
led and of leading, of being seen and of seeing; and 
you, understand—do you not?—that in all such 


i ‘expressions the two parts differ one from the other 
“dn meaning, and how they differ. 


kuraveHao, I think I understand. 
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socraTes. Then, too, we conceive of a thing being 
loved and of a thing loving, and the two are different ? 

ruTayPHRO. Of course. 

socraTes. Now tell me, is a thing which is _ 
carried a carried thing because one carries it, or 
for some other reason? : 

guTuyPHRO. No, for that reason. ne 

socratss. And a thing which is led is led because 
one leads it, and a thing which is seen is so because 
one sees it? 

nuTuypuro. Certainly. 

socrarrs. ‘Then one does not see it because 
it is a seen thing, but, on the contrary, it is a 
seen thing because onc sees it; and one does not 
lead it because it is a led thing, but it is a led thing 
because one leads it; and one does not carry it 
because it is a carried thing, but it is a carried 
thing because one carries it. Is it clear, Kuthyphro, 
what I am trying to say? I am trying to say 
this, that if anything becomes or undergoes, it 
does not become because it is in a state of becoming, 
but it is in a state of becoming because it becomes, 
and it does not undergo-because it is a thing which 
undergoes, but because it undergoes it is a thing 
which undergoes; or do you not agree to this ? 

rutHyPHRO, I agree. 

socratss. Ig not that which is beloved a thing ' 
which is either becoming or undergoing something? 

guTHypHro Certainly. Ba 


socrates. And ig this case like the former ones: |’... 
those who love it do not love it because itis.a. « 


beloved thing, but it is a beloved thing because 


‘they love it? 


- guTiavpHRo. Obviously. 
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EUTHYPHRO 


socraTEs. Now what do you say about that | . - 


which is holy, Euthyphro? It is loved by all 
the gods, is it not, according to what you said? 
EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 
socrATES, For this reason, because it is holy, '- 
or for some other reason? os 
rurHypnrRo. No, for this reason. he Lis 
socraTes. It is loved because it is holy, not holy 
because it is loved? 
ruTHYPHRO. I think so. 
socrates, But that which is dear to the god 
is dear to them and beloved by them because they 
love it. 
guruypHRo. Of course. 
socratses. Then that which is dear to the gods 
and that which is holy are not identical, but differ 
one from the other. 
guTHYPHRO. How so, Socrates? 
socraTEs, Because we are agreed that the holy 
is loved because it is holy and that it is not holy 
because it is loved; are we not? 
EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 
socraTrs. But we are agreed that what is dear 
to the gods is dear to them because they love it, 
that is, by reason of this love, not that they love it 
because it is dear. 
guTHYPHRO. Very true. r 
socrates. Butif that which is dear to the gods — 


and that which is holy were identical, my dear. an 


Euthyphro, then if the holy were loved because 
it is holy, that which is dear to the gods would 
be loved because it is dear, and if that which 
‘ig dear to’ the gods is dear because it is loved, 
then that which is holy would be holy because 
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it is loved; but now you see that the opposite 
is the case, showing that the two are entirely 
different from each other. For the one becomes 
lovable from the fact that it is loved, whereas 
the other is loved because it is in itself lovable. 
And, Enthyphro, it seems that when you were 
asked what holiness is you were unwilling to 
make plain its essence, but you mentioned some- 
thing that has happened to this holiness, namely, 
that it is loved by the gods. But you did not 
tell as yet what it really is. So, iff you please, 
do not hide it from me, but begin over again 
and teJl me what holiness is, no matter whether 
it is loved by the gods or anything else happens 
to it; for we shall not quarrel about that. But 
tell me frankly, What is holiness, and what is 
unholiness ? 

gurnyenHro. But, Socrates, J do not know how to 
say what I mean, For whatever statement we 
advance, somehow or other it moves about and won't 
stay where we put it. 

socrates. Your statements, Euthyphro, are like 
works of my! ancestor Daedalus, and if I were the 
one who made or advanced them, you might laugh 
at me and say that on account of my relationship to 
him my works in words run away and won't stay 
where they are put. But now—well, the statements 
are yours; so some other jest is demanded; for they 
won't stay fixed, as you yourself see. 

surnypnro. I think the jest does very well as it 

1 Socrates was the son of a sculptor and was himself 
educated to bea sculptor. This is doubtless the reason for 
hia reference to Daedalus as an ancestor, Daedalus was a 


half mythical personage whose statues were said to have been 
yo lifelike that they moved their eyes and walked about. 
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is; for I am not the one who makes these statements 
move about and not stay in the same place, but you 
are the Daedalus; for they would have stayed, so 
far as I am concerned. 

socraTEs. Apparently then, my friend, I am a 
more clever artist than Daedalus, inasmuch as he 
made only his own works move, whereas I, as it 
seems, give motion to the works of others as well as 
to my own. And the most exquisite thing about 
my art is that I am clever against my will; for I 
would rather have my words stay fixed and stable 
than possess the wisdom of Daedalus and the wealth 
of Tantalus besides. But enough of this. Since 
you scem to be indolent, I will aid you myself, so 
that you may instruct me about holiness. And do 
not give it up beforehand. Just see whether 
you do not think that everything that is holy is 
right. 

guTnypuno. I do. 

socraves., But is everything that is right also 
holy? Or is all which is holy right, and not all 
which is right holy, but part of it holy and part 
something else? 

nurnyenno. I can’t follow you, Socrates. 

socratrs, And yet you are as much younger than 
I as you are wiser; but, as I said, you are indolent 
on account of your wealth of wisdom, But exert 
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yourself, my friend; for it is not hard to understand 
what I mean. What I mean is the opposite of what 
the poet! said, who wrote: “Zeus the creator, him 
who made all things, thou wilt not name; for where 
fear is, there also is reverence.” Now I disagree 
with the poet. Shall I tell you how? 

EuTHYPHRO. By all means. 

socrates. It does not seem to me true that 
where fear is, there also is reverence; for many 
who fear diseases and poverty and other such things 
seem to me to fear, but not to reverence at all these 
things which they fear, Don’t you think so, too? 

gmuruypuno, Certainly. 

socrates. But I think that where reverence is, 
there also is fear; for does not everyone who has a 
tecling of reverence and shame about any act also 
dread and fear the reputation for wickedness ? 

euTruypuro, Yes, he does fear. 

socrates. Then it is not correct to say “where 
fear is, there also is reverence.” On the contrary, 
where reverence is, there also is fear; but reverence 
is not everywhere where fear is, since, as I think, 
fear is more comprehensive than reverence; for 
reverence is a part of fear, just as the odd isa 
part of number, so that it is not true that where 
number is, there also is the odd, but that where the 
odd is, there also is number. Perhaps you follow 
me now ? 

wuruypuro. Perfectly. 

socnates. It was something of this sort that I 
meant before, when I asked whether where the 
right is, there also is holiness, or where holiness is, 


1 Stasinus, author of the ‘Cypria” (Fragm. 20, ed. 
Kinkel), 
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there also is the right; but holiness is not every- 
where where the right is, for holiness is a part of 
the right. Do we agree to this, or do you dissent? 

rurayvpHro. No, I agree; for I think the state- 
ment is correct. 

socrates. Now observe the next point. If 
holiness is a part of the right, we must, apparently, 
find out what part of the right holiness is. Now 
if you asked me about one of the things I just 
mentioned, as, for example, what part of number 
the even was, and what kind of a number it was 
I should say, “that which is not. indivisible by 
two, but divisible by two” 5 or don’t you agree? 

guTuyPHnoe. agree. 

sockAres. Now try in your turn to teach ine 
what part of the right holiness is, that I may 
tell Meletus not to wrong me any more or bring 
suits against me for impiety, since I have now 
been duly instructed by you about what is, and 
what is not, pious and holy. 

xurnyPHroe, This then is my opinion, Socrates, 
that the part of the right which has to do with 
attention to the gods constitutes piety and holiness, 
and that the remaining part of the right is that 
which has to do with the service of men, 

socraTes. ‘I think you are correct, Euthyphro ; 
but there is one little point about which I still 
want information, for 1 do not yet understand 
what you mean by “attention.” 1 don’t suppose 
you mean the same kind of attention to the gods 
which is paid to other things. We say, for example, 
that not everyone knows how to attend to horses, 
but only he who is skilled in horsemanship, do 
we not? 
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EUTUYPHRO. Certainly. 

sockaTes. Then horsemanship is the art of at. 
tending to horses? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socrates. And not everyone knows how to 
attend to dogs, but only the huntsman ? 

nuTuyPHRO. That is so. 

socratres. Then the huntsman’s art is the art of 
attending to dogs ? 

BHuTHVeHRO. Yes. 

socrates, And the oxherd’s art is that of 
attending to oxen? 

KOTHOYPHRO, Certainly. 

socrates, And holiness and piety is the art of 
attending to the gods? Is that what you mean, 
Kuthyphro ? 

rurTnyPHRO. Yes. 

socrates. Now does attention always aim to 
accomplish the same end? I mean something like 
this: It aims at some good or benefit to the 
one to whom it is given, as you see that horses, 
when attended to by the horseman’s art are bene- 
fited and made better; or don’t you think so? 

guTHYPuRO, Yes, I do. 

socratrs. And dogs are benefited by the hunts- 
man’s art and oxen by the oxherd’s and everything 
else in the same way? Or do you think care and 
attention are ever meant for the injury of that 
which is cared for? 

gnuraypiro. No, by Zeus, I do not. 

socrates. But for its benefit? 

nuruypHRo. Of course. 

socratTes. ‘Then holiness, since it is the art of 
attending to the gods, is a benefit to the gods, and 
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makes them better? And you would agree that 
when you do a holy or pious act you are making 
one of the gods better? 

surnyrino, No, by Zeus, not I, 

socnates. Nor do I, Euthyphro, think that is 
what you meant. Far from it. But I asked what 
you meant by “attention to the gods’”’ just because 
[ did not think you meant anything like that. 

muTuHypuRo, You are right, Socrates ; that is not 
what I mean, 

socrates. Well, what kind of attention to the 
gods is holiness ? 

wuruyrurno, The kind, Socrates, that servants 
pay to their masters. 

socnates, Iunderstand. It is, you mean, a kind 
of service to the gods? 

KUTHYPHRO.  lixactly. 

socrates. Now can you tell me what result 
the art that serves the physician serves to produce? 
Is it not health ? 

RuTUYPHRO Yes. 

socrates. Well then; what is it which the 
art that serves shipbuilders serves to produce? 

ruruyrnro, Evidently, Socrates, a ship. 

socrates, And that which serves housebuilders 
serves to build a house? 

RuUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socrates. Then tell me, my friend ; what would 
the art which serves the gods serve to accomplish ? 
For it is evident that you know, since you say you 
know more than any other man about matters which 
have to do with the gods. 

nuraypHno. And what I say is true, Socrates. 

sockaTes, Then, in the name of Zeus, tell me, 
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what is that glorious result which the gods accom- 
plish by using us as servants ? 

ruTuypHro. They accomplish many fine results, 
Socrates. 

socraTes. Yes, and so do generals, my friend ; 
but nevertheless, you could easily tell the chief of 
them, namely, that they bring about victory in war. 
Ts that not the case? 

nuTuyPiirno. Of course. 

socrates, And farmers also, I'think, accomplish 
many fine results; but still the chief result of their 
work. is food from the land ? 

rutiyPHRO. Certainly. 

socrates, But how about the many fine results 
the gods accomplish? What is the chief result of 
their work ? 

wornyrnre I told you a while ago, Socrates, 
that it is a long task to learn accurately all about 
these things. However, I say simply that when one 
knows how to say and do what is gratifying to the 
gods, in praying and sacrificing, that is holiness, and 
such things bring salvation to individual families and 
to states ; and the opposite of what is gratifying to the 
gods is impious, and that overturns and destroys 
everything. 

socrates, You might, if you wished, Euthyphro 
have answered much more briefly the chief part of 
my question. But it is plain that you do not care to 
instruct me. For now, when you were close upon it 
you turned aside; and if you had answered it, I 
should already have obtained from you all the 
instruction I need about holiness. But, as things 
ave, the questioner must follow the one questioned 
wherever he leads. What do you say the holy, or 
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holiness, is? Do you not say that it is a kind of 
science of sacrificing and praying? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socrates. And sacrificing is making gifts to the 
gods and praying is asking from them? 

EuTHYPHRO. Exactly, Socrates. 

socrares, Then holiness, according to this defini- 
tion, would be a science of giving and asking. 

nuTivriRo. You understand perfectly what | 
said, Socrates, 

socratrs. Yes, my friend, for IT am cager for your 
wisdom, and give my mind to it, so that nothing you 
say shall fall to the ground. But tell me, what is 
this service of the gods? Do you say that it 
consists in asking from them and giving to them ? 

RUTUYPHRO. Yes, 

socrates. Would not the right way of asking 
be to ask of them what we need from them? 

guTiyPeiro., What else? 

socratrs. And the right way of giving, to present 
them with what they need from us? For it would 
not be scientific giving to give anyone what he does 
not necd. 

gutnHypHro, You are right, Socrates. 

socrates. Then holiness would be an art of barter 
between gods and men? 

ruruyenRo, Yes, of barter, if you like to call 
it so, 

socrates. 1 don’t like to call it so, if itis not true 
But tell me, what advantage accrues to the gods from 
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the gifts they get from us? For everybody knows 
what they give, since we have nothing good which 
they do not give. But what advantage do they 
derive from what they get from us? Or have we so 
much the better of them in our bartering that we 
get all good things from them and they nothing from 
us? 

kuTHypuRo, Why you don’t suppose, Socrates, 
that the gods gain any advantage from what they 
get from us, do you? 

socnares. Well then, what would those gifts of 
ours to the gods he? 

kutityenro, What clse than honour and praise, 
and, as I said before, gratitude? 

socrares. Then, Euthyphro, holiness is grateful 
to the gods, but not advantageous or precious to the 
gods? 

ruruyeHRro. [think it is precious, above all things. 

socrates. Then again, it seems, holiness is that 
which is precious to the gods. 

puTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socrates. Then will you be surprised, since you 
say this, if your words do not remain fixed but walk 
about, and will you accuse me of being the Daedalus 
who makes them walk, when you are yourself much 
more skilful than Daedalus and make them go round 
ina circle? Ordo you not sce that our definition 
has come round to the point from which it started ? 
For you remember, I suppose, that a while ago we 
found that holiness and what is dear to the gods 
were not the same, but different from each other ; 
or do you not remember ? 

EuTuyPpHRO. Yes, I] remember. 

socrates, Then don’t you see that now you say 
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that what is precious to the gods is holy? And is | 
not this what is dear to the gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTes. Then either our agreement a while ago 
was wrong, or if that was right, we are wrong now. 

EUTHYPHRO. So it seems. 

socnates. Then we must begin again at the be- 
ginning and ask what holiness is. Since I shall not 
willingly give up until I learn. And do not scorn me, 
but by all means apply your mind now to the utmost 
and tell me the truth; for you know, if any one 
does, and like Proteus, you must be held until you 
speak. For if you had not clear knowledge of 
holiness and unholiness, you would surely not have 
undertaken to prosecute your aged father for murder 
for the sake of a servant. Yow would have been 
afraid to risk the anger of the gods, in case your 
conduct should be wrong, and would have been 
ashamed. in the sight of men, But now IJ am sure 
you think you know what is holy and what is not. 
So tell me, most excellent Euthyphro, and do not 
conceal your thought. 

EUTHYPHRO. Some other time, Socrates. Now I 
am in a hurry and it is time for me to go. 

socrares, Oh my friend, what are you doing? 


You go away and leave me cast down from the | | 


high hope I had that I should learn from you what — 
is holy, and what is not, and should get rid of 


Meletus’s indictment by showing him that I have... 
been made wise by Euthyphro about divine matters: .. . 
and am no longer through ignorance acting carelessly) ° 


and making innovations in respect to them, and that 
[ shall live a better life henceforth. on ee 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE APOLOGY. 


In the spring of 399 nc, when Socrates was 
seventy years old, he was accused of impicty and of 
corrupting the youth, The chief accuser was 
Meletus, who was seconded by Anytus and Lyco., 
In the eer cable Meletus is spoken of as an insig- 
nificant youth, and in the Apology he is said to have 
been incensed by Socrates’ criticism of the poets. 
Nothing further is known of him, though he may be 
identical with the Meletus mentioned in the Frogs 
(1802) of Aristophanes as a poet of Skolia. The 
statement of Diodorus Siculus (XIV, 37), that the 
Athenians, overcome by repentance for their injustice 
to Socrates, put Meletus and Anytus to death, de-. 
serves no credence. Anytus, who is one of the 
characters in the Meno, was a man of substance, who 
had served as general of the Athenian armies and 
had recently been active in expelling the Thirty’ 
Tyrants. He was a bitter enemy of all the sophists, 
and, according to the author of the Apology attributed 
to Xenophon, he had been irritated by Socrates’ 
criticism of his conduct in employing his son in his - 


tannery, when the young man was fitted for higher . “ae 


things. Lyco was charged by the comic poet Eupolis 

with being of foreign descent, and the comic poet 
Gratinus refers to his poverty and effeminacy, though 
Aristophanes’ (Wasps, 1301) mentions him among 
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aristocrats. He seems to have been a person of no 
great importance. 
Cases involving religion came under the jurisdic- 


tion of the King Archon, to whom Meletus submitted 


his indictment of Socrates (see the beginning of the 
Euthyphro), and such cases, like others, were tried 
‘before the heliastic court, which consisted. altogether 


“of six thousand citizens chosen by lot, six hundred 
\ from each of the ten tribes. The court did not 
_.. however, usually sit as a whole, but was divided, so — 


that casés were tried before smaller bodies, consistii, 
generally of five hundred jurymen or judges, though 
sometimes the number was less, as four hundred or 
two hundred, and sometimes more, as one thousand. 
One additional judge was added to these even 

numbers to avoid a tie. Socrates was tried before a 
court of 501 (Apology, 36.4). If the accuser did not 
receive a fifth part of the votes cast in a case of this 
kind, he was subject to a fine of 1000 drachmae 
(about £35 or $175). No penalty was prescribed by 
law for the offence with which Socrates was charged. 
After Socrates was found guilty the penalty still 
remained to be determined. The rule was that the 
accused, after conviction, should propose a counter 
penalty, the court being obliged to choose one of the 
two penalties proposed (Apology, 36 n-382); no 
compromise was permitted. 


he question has frequently been asked, whether | 


the Apology is substantially the speech made by 
Socrates before the court or a product of Plato’s 
imagination. In all probability it is essentially the 


“ae delivered by Socrates, though it may well be | ee 
th ; 


at the actual speech was less finished and less 


xt ‘i 


charming than that which Plato has reported, The 
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legal procedure is strictly followed, and the manner 
of speech is that which was, as we know from Plato 
and also from Xenophon, usual with Socrates. There 
is nothing inconsistent with what we know of Socrates, 
and no peculiarly Platonie doctrine is suggested. 
The purpose of the dialogue, or rather, of the speech, 
for it is hardly a dialogue, is to present Socrates in a 
true and favourable light to posterity, and that end 
could hardly be gained by publishing a fiction as the 
speech which many Athenians must have remembered 
at the time of publication, which was, in all proba~ 
bility, not long after the trial. 

In form the Apology, if we disregard the two 
short addresses after the conviction and the condemn- 
ation, follows the rules in vogue for public speeches. 
A brief introduction is followed by the narrative and 
argument, after which the speech closes with a 
brief appeal to the judges and to God (86pn). It 
conforms to Plato's own rule (Phaedrus 264c), that 
every discourse should, like a living being, have its 
middle parts and its members, all in proper agree- 
ment with each other and with the whole, which is, 
after all, the rule of common sense, followed for the 
most part even by those teachers of rhetoric whose 
elaborate subdivisions and high-sounding nomen- 
clature Plato ridicules in the Phaedrus (266 n-267 np). 
The two shorter addresses after the case had been 
decided against Socrates cannot be expected to stand 
as independent and complete speeches; they are, 
and must be, treated as supplementary and sub- 
ordinate to the speech delivered before the first 
adverse vote. Yet they are symmetrically arranged — 
and their topics are skilfully presented.. A perora- 
tion would hardly be appropriate before the ‘last of 
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these and the last itself needs no formal introduc- 
‘tion ; it serves as a fitting conclusion for the entire 
discourse. As such it isa brilliant example of oratori- 
cal composition. 


The high moral character and genuine religious a 


faith of Socrates are made abundantly clear through- 
out this whole discourse. It would seem almost 
incredible that the Athenian court voted for his con- 
demnation, if we did not know the fact. His condemn- 


ation is to be explained by the general hostility to. . 


the sophists. Socrates was, to be sure, not a sophist, 
though Aristophanes in the Clouds selects him as the 
representative of that profession to be ridiculed. He 
did not teach for pay and did not promise any definite 
result from his instruction. Fle did not investigate 
natural phenomena or claim to ensure the political or 
financial suecess of his hearers; his aim was to show 
the way to righteousness, to the perfection of the 
individual soul. This seems harmless enough, but 
Socrates endeavoured to lead men to righteousness by 
making them think, and thinking, especially on 
matters of religion, is not welcomed by the slothful 
or the conservative. The mere fact that he was a 
leader of thought caused Socrates to be confounded 
with the sophists who were also leaders of thought, 
and were, chiefly, perhaps, for that reason, regarded 
with suspicion and hostility. Morcover, Socrates 
claimed to possess a daimonion, or spiritual monitor, 
which guided his actions. He did not, so far as we 
know, attribute a distinct personality to this inner 
voice, but his belief in it caused him to be accused of 
introducing “new spiritual beings” or divinities and 
of disbelieving in the gods of the state, although he 
“was apparently punctilious in religious observances. 
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His method had also, without doubt, aroused many 
personal antagonisms (Apology 21 c-23 a). — Probably 
Meletus and the judges who voted for the condemn- 
ation of Socrates believed that they were acting in 
the interest of religion and piety, though their 
verdict has not been approved by later generations. 

Editions of the Apology are very numerous, One 
of the best is that of Cron (Apology and Crito), upon 
which the excellent edition of Dyer is based (revised, 
1908, by Seymour). Another good edition is that 
of J. Adam, 
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THE DEFENCE OF SOCRATES 
AT HIS TRIAL 


[eratcaL] 


How you, men of Athens, have been affected 
by my accusers, I do not know; but I, for my part, 
almost forgot my own identity, so persuasively did 
they talk; and yet there is hardly a word of truth in 
what they have said. But I was most amazed by one 
of the many lies that Lncy told—when they said that 
you must be on your guard not to be deceived by 
me, because I was a clever speaker. Tor I thought 
it the most shameless part of their conduct that 
they are not ashained because they will immediately 
be convicted by me of falsehood by the evidence of 
fact, when I show myself to be not in the least 
a clever speaker, unless indeed they call him a clever 
speaker who speaks the truth; for if this is what they 
mean, I would agree that I am an orator—not after 
their fashion. Now they, as I say, have said little or | 
nothing true; but you shall hear from me nothing 
but the truth. Not, however, men of Athens, 
speeches finely tricked out with words and phrases, 
ag theirs are, nor carefully arranged, but you will: 


hear things said at random with the words that, 


happen to occur tome. For I trust that what I say. 
ig just; and let none of you expect anything else, 
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dé TrarnOh Neyer. 

2. Lpdrov per ody Sinaos ely darodoyy- 
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yrevd9 1 xarnyopnuéva Kal tods mparous Karn- 
yopous, éreta O& mpos Ta Varepa Kab rods 
varépous, euotd yap TodAol Kariyyopot yeyovace 
mpos tas Kal mddat ToAdd dn ern Kal ovddev 
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For surely it would not be fitting for one of my age. 
to come before you like a youngster making up 
speeches. And, men of Athens, I urgently beg and 
beseech you if you hear me making my defence with 
the same words with which I have been accustomed. 
to speak both in the market place at the bankers’ 
tables, where many of you have heard me, and else- 
where, not to be surprised or to make a disturbance 
on this account. For the fact is that this is the first’ 
time I have come before the court, although I am 
seventy years old; I am therefore an utter foreigner 
to the manner of speech here. Hence, just as you 
would, of course, if I were really a foreigner, pardon 
me if I spoke in that dialect and that manner 
in which I had been brought up, so now I make this 
request of you, a fair one, as it seems to me, that 
you disregard the manner of my speech—for perhaps 
it might be worse and perhaps better—-and observe 
and pay attention merely to this, whether what I say 
is just or not; for that is the virtue of a judge, and 
an orator’s virtue is to speak the truth. 

First then it is right for me to defend myself 
against the first false accusations brought against me, 
and the first accusers, and then against the later 
accusations and the later accusers. For many 
accusers have risen up against me before you, who 


have been speaking for a long time, many years 
already, and saying nothing true; and I fear them... 


more than Anytus and the rest, ‘though these also. 
are dangerous; but those others are more dangerous, 
gentlemen, who gained your peers since they got 
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Kab Kkarnyopovy éuod! ovdév adrnOés, ds Ears Tes 
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Kal rd bre ys aravra avetnrnkws Kal tov Irrw : 
yov xpeitTw wrolav. obrot, ® dvdpes "AOnvator, 2 

C of tavrny thy dyyny xatacneddcarres, of Sevos a 
ciciy ov KaTHyopot’ of yap axovovTes Hryodvrat 4 
Tous Tabdra Entodyras ovde Oeods voultew. ereurad t 
elow ovroL of Kar ifyopou WOAAOL Kab Trohwy x povov a 
Hon KATH YOpNKOTES, ere 8e Kal év ravry Th pata , 
Abyoures mpos tas, év v dv maniaora é émiaredoare, 3 
matées dvres, Gvioe 8 buadv Kar Heupciscea, GTEXVOS é 
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pévot Addous metOovres, obtoe wdvray dropwrarol 
low: ovde yap dvabiBacacba olév 7 éorly abtéyv 
évravOot ovd éréyEar ovdéva, adr’ dudyeen 
drexvas womep oKiapayety drrohoyopevdy Te 
Kab heya pendevds dmroxpwopévov. abidoare 
ody kab opels, Barep eyw Aéyw, Serrovs pou Tous 
E xarnyopous ryeryoveva, érépous Bey TOUS dre 
Karnyopiocavras, érépous S€ rods madras, obs eyo 
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1 After duod the MSS. read padAduy “mare” or rather,” 
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hold of most. of you in childhood, and accused me 
without any truth, saying, “There is a certain Socrates, 
a wise man, a ponderer over the things in the air 
and one who has investigated the things beneath the 
earth and who makes the weaker argument the 
stronger.” These, men of Athens, who have spread 
abroad this report, are my dangerous enemies. For 
those who hear them think that men who investigate 
these matters do not even believe in gods. Besides, 
these accusers are many and have been making their 
accusations already for a long time, and moreover 
they spoke to you at an age at which you would 
believe them most readily (some of you in youth, 
most of you in childhood), and the case they 
prosecuted went utterly by default, since nobody 
appeared in defence. But the most unreasonable 
thing of all is this, that it is not even possible to 
know and speak their names, except when one of 
them happens to be a writer of comedies. And all 
those who persuaded you by means of envy and 
slander—and some also persuaded others because 
they had been themselves persuaded—all these are 
most difficult to cope with; for it is not even possible 
to call any of them up here and cross-question him, 
but I am compelled in making my defence to fight, 
as it were, absolutely with shadows and to cross- 
question when nobody answers. Be kind enough, 
then, to bear in mind, as I say, that there are two 
classes of my accusers—one those who have just: 
brought their accusation, the other those who, as I | 


was just saying, brought it long ago, and consider 


that I must defend myself first against the latter ; for. 
you heard them making their charges first and.with | 
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éorw' tadta yap éwpare nat adrol dv rH ’Apt- 
ctopdvous Kopmdia, Lwxpdrn twa ékei trepe- 
hepopevov, PaaKovrad te depoBarely kal a&rAdXnV 
Tony prvaplay drvapotyra, dv éyw ovdév 
ovTe peya ore piKpov Tépt erralo. Kal oby ws 
ariudlov A€yw thy toravrny éemrtorhuny, el Tes 
wepl THY TrovovTav ie Oe dor. pun mas éya vad 
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much greater force than these who made them later, 
Well, then, I must make a defence, men of Athens, 
and must try in so short a time to remove from you 
this prejudice which you have been for so long a 
time acquiring. Now I wish that this might turn 
out so, if it is better for you and for me, and that 
I might succeed with my defence; but I think it is 
difficult, and I am not at all deceived about its 
nature. But nevertheless, let this be as is pleasing 
to God, the law must be obeyed and I must make 
a defence. 

Now let us take up from the beginning the 
question, what the accusation is from which the false 
prejudice against me has arisen, in which Meletus 
trusted when he brought this suit against me. What 
did those who aroused the prejudice say to arouse 
it? I must, as it were, read their sworn statement 
as if they were plaintiffs: “Socrates is a criminal 
and a busybody, investigating the things beneath 
the earth and in the heavens and making the 
weaker argument stronger and teaching others these 
same things.” Something of that sort itis. For you 
yourselves saw these things in Aristophanes’ comedy, 
a Socrates being carried about there, proclaiming 
that he was treading on air and uttering a vast 
deal of other nonsense, about which I know nothing, 
either much or little. And J say this, not to cast 
dishonour upon such knowledge, if anyone is wise 
about such matters (may I never have to defend 
myself against Meletus on so great a charge as 
that !),—-but I, men of Athens, have nothing to do | 
with these things. And I offer as witnesses most 
of yourselves, and I ask you to inform one another 
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. and to tell, all those of you who ever heard me con- 
a versing—and there are many such among you-——-now 
re, tell, if anyone ever heard me talking much or little 
about such matters. And from this you will perceive 
that such are also the other things that the multitude 
_ say about me. 

i. But in fact none of these things are true, eat if 
’ you have heard from anyone that I undertake to 
teach people and that I make money by it, that is not 
true either. Although this also seems to me to bea 
fine thing, if onc might be able to teach people, as 
Gorgias of Leontini and Prodicus of Ceos and 
Hippias of Elis are. For cach of these men, gen- 
tlemen, is able to go into any one of the cities and 
persuade the young men, who can associate for 
nothing with whomsoever they wish among their 
own. fellow citizens, to give up the association with 
those men and to associate with them and pay them 
money and be grateful besides. 

And there is also another wise man here, a 
Parian, who I learned was in town; for I happened 
to meet a man who has spent more on sophists than 
all the rest, Callias, the son of Hipponicus; so I asked 
him—for he has two sons—“ Callias,” said I, “if 
your two sons had happened to be two colts or two 
calves, we should be able to get and hire for them an 
Ve overseer who would make them excellent in the kind 
of excellence proper to them; and he would be a 
horse-trainer or a husbandman; but now, since they 
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7 are two human. beings, whom have you in mind to 
i, get as overseer? Who has knowledge of that kind 
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of excellence, that of a man and a citizen? For 1 
think you have looked into the matter, because you 
have the sons. Is there anyone,” said I, “ or not?” 
“Certainly,” said he. ‘ Who,” said I, “and where 
from, and what is his price for his -teaching?” 
“Evenus,’ he said, “Socrates, from Paros, five 
minae.” And I called Evenus blessed, if he really 
had this art and taught so reasonably. I myself 
should be vain and put on airs, if I understood these 
things; but I do not understand them, men of 
Athens. 

Now perhaps someone might rejoin: “ But, 
Socrates, what is the trouble about you?’ Whence 
have these prejudices against you arisen? For 
certainly this great report and talk has not arisen 
while you were doing nothing more out of the way 
than the rest, unless you were doing something 
other than most people ; so tell us what it is, that 
we may not act unadvisedly in your case.” The 
man who says this seems to me to be right, and 
I will try to show you what it is that has brought 
about my reputation and aroused the prejudice 
against me. So listen. And perhaps I shall seem 
to some of you to be joking; be assured, however, I 
shall speak perfect truth to you. 

The fact is, men of Athens, that I have acquired 
this reputation on account of nothing else than a 
sort of wisdom. What kind of wisdom is this? 
Just that which is perhaps human wisdom. For 


perhaps I really am wise in this wisdom; and these _ 


men, perhaps, of whom I was just speaking, might” 


be wise in some wisdom greater than human, or I :': ° 7 


don’t know what to say; for Ido not understand it, 
and whoever says I do, is lying and speaking to 
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arouse prejudice against me. And, men of Athens, 
do not interrupt me with noise, even if I seem to you 
to be boasting; for the word which I speak is not 
mine, but the speaker to whom I shall refer it is a 
person of weight. For of my wisdom—if it is wisdoma 
at all—and of its nature, I will offer you the god of 
Delphi as a witness. You know Chaerephon, I fancy. 
He was my comrade from a youth and the comrade of 
your democrati¢e party, and shared in the recent exile 
and came back with you. And you know the kind 
of man Chaecrephon was, how impetuous in whatever 
he undertook. Well, once he went to Delphi and 
made so bold as to ask the oracle this question ; and, 
gentlemen, don’t make a disturbance at what I say ; 
for he asked if there were anyone wiser than I. 
Now the Pythia replied that there was no one wiser. 
And about these things his brother here will bear 
you witness, since Chaerephon is dead. 

But see why I say these things; for I am going 
to tell you whence the prejudice against me has 
arisen. For when I heard this, I thought to my- 
self: “What in the world does the god mean, and 
what riddle is he propounding? For I am conscious 
that I am not wise either much or little. What 
then does he mean by declaring that I am the 
wisest? He certainly cannot be lying, for that is 
not possible for him.” And for a long time I was 
at a loss as to what he meant; then with great 
reluctance I proceeded to investigate him somewhat 
as follows. 

I went to one of those who had a reputation for 
wisdom, thinking that there, if anywhere, I should 
prove the utterance wrong and should show the 
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oracle “This man is wiser than I, but you said I was 
wisest.” So examining this man—for I need not 
call him by name, but it was one of the public men 
with regard to whom I had this kind of experience, 
men of Athens—and conversing with him, this man 
seemed to me to seem to be wise to many other 
people and especially to himself, but not to be so; 
and then I tried to show him that he thought he 
was wise, but was not. Asa result, 1 became hate- 
ful to him and to many of those present; and so, 
as I went away, I thought to myself, “I am wiser 
than this man; for neither of us really knows 
anything fine and good, but this man thinks he 
knows something when he docs not, whereas I, as I 
do not know anything, do not think I do either. I 
seem, then, in just this little thing to be wiser than 
this man at any rate, that what Ido not know I do 
not think I know either.” From him I went to 
another of those who were reputed to be wiser than 
he, and these same things seemed to me to be true ; 
and there I became hateful both to him and to many 
others. 

After this then I went on from one to another, 
perceiving that I was hated, and grieving and fear- 
ing, but nevertheless I thought I must consider 
the god’s business of the highest importance. So 
I had to go, investigating the meaning of the 
oracle, to all those who were reputed to know 
anything. And by the Dog, men of Athens—for I 
must speak the truth to you—this, I do declare, 
was my experience: those who had the most repu- 
tation seemed to me to be almost the most deficient, 
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as I investigated at the god’s behest, and others who 
were of less repute seemed to be superior men in 
the matter of being sensible. So I must relate to 
you my wandering as I performed my Herculean 
labours, so to speak, in order that the oracle might 
be proved to be irrefutable. For after the public 
men I went to the poets, those of tragedies, and 
those of dithyrambs, and the rest, thinking that 
there I should prove by actual test that I was less 
learned than they. So, taking up the poems of 
theirs that seemed to me to have been most carefully 
elaborated by them, I asked them what they meant, 
that I might at the same time Jearn something from 
them. Now Lam ashamed to tell you the truth, gentle- 
men; but still it must be told. For there was hardly a 
man present, one might say, who would not speak 
better than they about the poems they themselves had 
composed, So again in the case of the poets also I 
presently recognised this, that what they composed 
they composed not by wisdom, but by nature and 
because they were inspired, like the prophets and 
givers of oracles; for these also say many fine things, 
but know none of the things they say ; it was evident 
to me that the poets too had experienced something 
of this same sort. And at the same time I perceived 
that they, on account of their poetry, thought that 
they were the wisest of men in other things as well, 
in which they were not. So I went away from them 
also thinking that I was superior to them in the 
same thing in which I excelled the public men. 
Finally then I went to the hand-workers. For I 
was conscious that I knew practically nothing, but 
I knew I should find that they knew many fine 
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things. And in ‘this I was not deceived ; they did 
know what I did not, and in this way they were wiser 
than I. But, men of Athens, the good artisans also 
scemed to me to have the same failing as the poets ; 
because of practising his art well, each one thought 
he was very wise in the other most important mat- 
ters, and this folly of theirs obscured that wisdom, so 
that [ asked myself in behalf of the oracle whether I 
should prefer to be as I am, neither wise in their 
wisdom nor foolish in their folly, or to be in both 
respects as they are. I replied then to myself and 
to the oracle that it was better for me to be as 
I am. 

Now from this investigation, men of Athens, many 
enmities have arisen against me, and such as are 
most harsh and grievous, so that many prejudices 
have resulted from them and I am called a wise man. 
For on each occasion those who are present think I 
am wise in the matters in which I confute someone 
else; but the fact is, gentlemen, it is likely that the 
god is really wise and by his oracle means _ this: 
“ Human wisdom is of little or no value.” And it 
appears that he does not really say this of Socrates, 
but merely uses my name, and makes me an example, 
as if he were to say: “This one of you, O human 
beings, is wisest, who, like Socrates, recognises that 
he is in truth of no account in respect to wisdom.” 

Therefore I am still even now going about and 
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searching and investigating at the god’s behest 
anyone, whether citizen or foreigner, who I think 
is wise; and when he does not seem so to me, I 
give aid to the god and show that he is not wise. 
And by reason of this occupation I have no 
leisure to attend to any of the affairs of the state 
worth mentioning, or of my own, but am in vast 
poverty on account of my service to the god. 

And in addition to these things, the young 
men who have the most Icisure, the sons of the 
richest men, accompany me of their own accord, find 
pleasure in hearing people being examined, and 
often imitate me themselves, and then they under- 
take to examine others ; and then, I fancy, they find 
a great plenty of people who think they know some- 
thing, but know little or nothing. As a result, there- 
fore, those who are examined by them are angry 
with me, instead of being angry with themselves, 
and say that “ Socrates is a most abominable person 
and is corrupting the youth.” 

And when anyone asks them “by doing or teach- 
ing what?” they have nothing to say, but they do 
not know, and that they may not seem to be ata 
loss, they say these things that are handy to say 
against all the philosophers, “the things in the air 
and the things beneath the earth” and “not to 
believe in the gods” and “to make the weaker 
argument the stronger.” For they would not, I 
fancy, care to say the truth, that it is being made 
very clear that they pretend to know, but know 
nothing. Since, then, they are jealous of their honour 
and energetic and numerous and speak concertedly 
and persuasively about me, they have filled your ears 
both long ago and now with vehement slanders. 
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From among them Meletus attacked me, and Anytus 
and Lycon, Meletus angered on account of the poets, 
and Anytus on account Sof the artisans and the public 
men, and Lycon on account of the orators; so that, 
as I said in the beginning, I should be surprised if I 
were able to remove this prejudice from you in so 
short a time when it has grown so great. There you 
have the trath, men of Athens, and I speak without 
hiding anything from you, great or small or prevari- 
eating, And yet I know pretty well that lam making 
myself hated by just that conduct; which is also a 
proof that Lam speaking the truth and that this is 
the prejudice against me and these are its causes. 
And whether you investigate this now or hereafter, 
you will find that it is so, 

Now so far as the accusations are concerned. 
which iny first accusers made against me, this is a 
sufficient defence before you; but against Meletus, 
the good and patriotic, as he says, and the later ones, 
I will try to defend myself next. So once more, as 
if these were another set of accusers, let us take up 
in turn their sworn statement. Tt is about as follows : 
it states that Socrates is a wrongdoer because he cor- 
rupts the youth 1 and does not believe i in the gods the 
state believes in, but in other new spiritual beings. 

Such is the accusation. But let us examine each 
point of this accusation. He says I am a wrong- 
doer because I corrupt the youth. But I, men of 
Athens, say Meletus is a wrongdoer, because he jokes 
in earnest, lightly involving people in a lawsuit, 
pretending to be zealous and concerned about things 
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for which he never cared at all. And that this is so 
I will try to make plain to you also. 

Come here, Meletus, tell me: don’t you consider 
it of great importance that the youth be as good as 
possible? “I do.” Come now, tell these gentlemen 
who makes them better? For it is evident that you 
know, since you care about it. For you have found 
the one who corrupts them, as you say, and you bring 
me before these gentlemen and accuse me; and 
now, come, tell who makes them better and inform 
them who he is. Do you see, Meletus, that you are 
silent and cannot tell? And yet does it not seem to 
you disgraceful and a sufficient proof of what I say, 
that you have never cared about it? But tell, my 
good man, who makes them better? ‘The laws.” 
But that is not what I ask, most excellent one, but 
what man, who knows in the first place just this very 
thing, the laws. “These men, Socrates, the judges.” 
What are you saying, Meletus? Are these gentlemen 
able to ingtruct the youth, and do they make them 
better? “Certainly.” All, or some of them and others 
not? “ All’ Well said, by Hera, and this is a great 
plenty of helpers you speak of. But how about 
this? Do these listeners make them better, or not? 
“These algo.” And how about the senators? “The 
senators also.” But, Meletus, those in the assembly, 
the assembly-men, don’t corrupt the youth, do they? 
or do they also all make them better? “ They also.” 
All the Athenians, then, as it seems, make them 
excellent, except myself, and I alone corrupt them. 
Is this what you mean? “ Very decidedly, that is 
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what I mean.’ You have condemned me to great 
unhappiness! But answer me; does it seem to you 
to be so in the case of horses, that those who make 
them better are all mankind, and he who injures 
them some one person? Or, quite the opposite of 
this, that he who is able to make them better is some 
one person, or very few, the horse-trainers, whereas 
most people, if they have to do with and use horses, 
injure them? Is it not so, Meletus, both in the case 
of horses and in that of all other animals ? Certainly 
it is, whether you and Anytus deny it or agree; for 
it would be a great state of blessedness in the case of 
the youth if one alone corrupts them, and the others 
do them good. But, Meletus, you show clearly enough 
that you never thought about the youth, and you 
exhibit plainly your own carelessness, that you have 
not cared at all for the things about which you hale 
me into court, 

But besides, tell us, for heaven’s sake, Meletus, is 
it better to live among good citizens, or bad? My 
friend, answer; for 1 am not asking anything hard. 
Do not the bad do some evil to those who are with 
them at any time and the good some good? 
“Certainly.” 1s there then anyone who prefers to 
be injured by his associates rather than benefited ? 
Answer, my good man; for the law orders you to 
answer. Is there anyone who prefers to be injured ? 
«Of course not.” Come then, do you hale me in 
here on the ground that I am corrupting the youth 
and making them worse voluntirily or involun- 
tarily? “ Voluntarily I say.’ What then, Meletus? 
Are you at your age so much wiser than I at my age, 
that you have recognized that the evil always do 
some evil to those nearest them, and the good some 
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good ; whereas I have reached such a depth of ignor- 
ance that I do not even know this, that if I make 
anyone of my associates bad I am in danger of getting 
some harm from him, so that I do this great evil 
voluntarily, as you say? I don’t believe this, Melons, 

nor do I think anyone else in the world does! but 
either 1 do not corrupt them, or if J corrupt them, 
I do it involuntarily, so that you are lying in both 
events. But if [ corrupt them involuntarily, for such 
involuntary errors the law is not to hale people into 
court, but to take them and instruct and admonish 
them in private. For it is clear that if I am told about 
it, I shall stop doing that which I do involuntarily. 
But you avoided associating with me and instructing 
me, and were unwilling to do so, but you hale me in 
here, where it is the law to hale in those who need 
punishment, not instruction. 

But enough of this, for, men of Athens, this is 
clear, as I said, that Meletus never cared much 
or little for these things. But nevertheless, tell us, 
how do you say, Meletus, that I corrupt the youth ? 
Or is it evident, according to the indictment you 
brought, that it is by teaching them not to believe 
in. the vods the state believes in, but in other new 
spir itual beings? Do you not say ‘that it is by teach- 
ing this that I corr upt them? “ Very decidedly that 
is what [ say.” Then, Meletus, for the sake of these 
very gods about whom our speech now is, speak stil] 
more clearly both to me and to these gentlemen. 
For [am unable to understand whether you say that 
I teach that there are some gods, and myself then 
believe that there are some gods, and am not alto- 
gether godless and am not a wrongdoer in that way, 
that these, however, are not the gods whom the 
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state believes in, but others, and this is what you 
accuse me for, that I believe in others; or you say 
that I do not myself believe in gods at all and that I 
teach this unbelief to other people. “That is what 
I say, that you do not believe in gods at all.” You 
amaze me, Meletus! Why do you say this? Do I 
not even believe that the sun or yet the moon are 
gods, as the rest of mankind do? “No, by Zeus, 
judges, since he says that the sun is a stone and the 
moon earth.” Do you think you are accusing 
Anaxagoras, iry dear Meletus, and do you so despise 
these gentlemen and think they are so unversed in 
letters as not to know, that the books of Anaxagoras 
the Clazomenian are full of such utterances? And 
forsooth the youth learn these doctrines fron me, 
which they can buy sometimes (if the price is high) 
for a drachma in the orchestra and laugh at Socrates, 
if he pretends they are his own, especially when they 
are so absurd! But for heaven’s sake, do you think 
this of me, that I do not believe there is any god? 
““No, by Zeus, you don’t, not in the least.’’ You 
cannot be believed, Meletus, not even, as it seems to 
me, by yourself. For this man appears to me, 
men of Athens, to be very violent and unrestrained, 
and actually to have brought this indictment in a 
spirit of violence and unrestraint and rashness. 
Ior he seems, as it were, by composing a 
puzzle to be making a test: “Will Socrates, 
the wise man, recognize that I am joking and 
contradicting mysclf, or shall I deceive him and 
the others who hear me?” For he appears to me 
to contradict himself in his speech, as if he were 
to say, “ Socrates is a wrongdoer, because he does 
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not believe in gods, but does believe in gods.” 
And yet this is the conduct of a jester. 

Join me, then, gentlemen, in examining how 
he appears to me to say this; and do you, Meletus, 
answer; and you, gentlemen, as I asked you in the 
beginning, please bear in mind not to make a dis- 
turbance if I conduct my argument in my accustomed 
manner. 

Is there any human being who believes that there 
are things pertaining to human beings, but no human 
beings? Let him answer, gentlemen, and not make 
a disturbance in one way or another. Is there anyone 
who does not believe in horses, but does believe in 
things pertaining to horses ? or who does not believe 
that flute-players exist, but that things pertaining to 
flute-players do? There is not, best of men; if you do 
not wish to answer, I say it to you and these others 
here, But answer at least the next question, Is there 
anyone who believes spiritual things exist, but does 
not believe in spirits? “There is not.” Thank you 
for replying reluctantly when forced by these gentle- 
men. Then you say that I belicve in spiritual beings, 
whether new or old, and teach that belief; but then 
I believe in spiritual beings at any rate, according to 
your statement, and you swore to that in your indict- 
ment, But if I believe in spiritual beings, it is quite 
inevitable that I believe also in -spirits; is it not so? 
It is; for I assume that you agree, since you do not 
answer. But do we not think the spirits are gods or 
children of gods? Yes, or no? Certainly.” Then 
if I believe in spirits, as you say, if spirits are a kind 
of gods, that would be the puzzle and joke which I 
say you are uttering in saying that 1, while I do not 
believe in gods, do believe in gods again, since I 
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believe in spirits ; but if, on the other hand, spirits 
are a kind of bastard children of gods, by nymphs or 
by any others, whoever their mothers are said to be, 
what man would believe that there are children of 
gods, but no gods? It would be just as absurd as if 
one were to believe that there are children of horses 
and asses, namely mules, but no horses and asses, 
But, Meletus, you certainly must have brought this 
suit cither to make a test of us or because you were 
at a loss as to what true wrongdoing you could accuse 
me of; but there is no way for you to persuade any 
man who has even a little sense that it is possible 
for the same person to believe in spiritual and. divine 
existences and again for the same person not to 
believe in spirits or gods or heroes. 

Well then, men of Athens, that I am not a wrong- 
doer according to Meletus’s indictment, seems to 
me not to need much of a defence, but what bas 
been said is enough. But you may be assured that 
what I said before is true, that great hatred has 
arisen against me and in the minds of many persons. 
And this it is which will cause my condemnation, if 
it is to cause it, not Meletus or Anytus, but the 
prejudice and dislike of the many. This has con- 
demned many other good men, and I think will do 
so; and there is no danger that it will stop with me. 
But perhaps someone might say: “Are you then 
not ashamed, Socrates, of having followed such a 
pursuit, that you are now in danger of being put to 
death asa result?” But I should make to him a 
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just reply: “ You do not speak well, Sir, if you think 
aman in whom there is even a little merit ought to 
consider danger of life or death, and not rather 
revard this only, when he does things, whether the 
things he does are right or wrong and the acts of a 
good or a bad man. For according to your argument 
all the demigods would be bad who died at Troy, 
including the son of Thetis, who so despised danger, 
in comparison with enduring any disgrace, that when 
his mother (and she was a goddess) said to him, as he 
was cager to slay Hector, something like this, I 
believe, ‘My son, if you avenge the death of your 
friend Patroclus and kill Hector, you yourself shall 
die; “for straightway,”’ she says, ‘“after Hector, 
ig death appointed unto thee”? 3? he, when he heard 
this, made light of death and danger, and feared 
much more to live as a coward and not to avenge his 
friends, and ‘Straightway,’ said he, ‘may I die? after 
doing vengeance upon the wrongdoer, that I may not 
stay here, jeercd at beside the curved ships, a burden 
of the earth.’® Do you think he considered death 
and danger?” 

For thus it is, men of Athens, in truth; wherever 
a inan stations himself, thinking it is best to be 
there, or is stationed by his commander, there he 
must, as it seems to me, remain and run his risks, 
considering neither death nor any other thing more 
than disgrace, 

So I should have done a terrible thing, if, when 
the commanders whom you chose to command me 
stationed me, both at Potidaca and at Amphipolis and 
at Delium, I remained where they stationed me, 


1 Homer, Idiad, xviii, 06. * Homer, Iliad, xviii, 98. 
3 Homer, I/ad, xviii, 104, 
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like anybody else, and ran the risk of death, but 
when the god gave me a station, as I believed and 
understood, with orders to spend my life in philosophy 
and in examining myself and others, then I were to 
desert my post through fear of death or anything else 
whatsoever. It would be a terrible thing, and truly 
one might then justly hale me into court, on the 
charge that I do not believe that there are gods, since 
I disobey the oracle and fear death and think I am 
wise when Lam not. For to fear death, gentlemen, 
is nothing else than to think one is wise when one is 
not; for it is thinking one knows what one does not 
know. Tor no one knows whether death be not 
even the greatest of all blessings to man, but they 
fear it as if they knew that it is the greatest of evils. 
And is not this the most reprehensible form, of 
ignorance, that of thinking one knows what one 
docs not know? Perhaps, gentlemen, in this matter 
also I differ from other men in this way, and if I 
were to say that I am wiser in anything, it would be 
in this, that not knowing very much about the other 
world, I do not think I know. But I do know that 
it is evil and disgraceful to do wrong and to disobey 
him who is better than I, whether he be god or man. 
So I shall never fear or avoid those things concerning 
which I do not know whether they are good or bad 
rather than those which I know are bad. And there- 
fore, even if you acquit me now and are not convinced 
by Anytus, who said that either I ought not to have 
been brought to trial at all, or since I was brought to 
trial, I must certainly be put to death, adding that 
if I were acquitted your sons would all be utterly 
ruined by practising what I teach—if you should say 
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to me in reply to this: “ Socrates, this time we will 
not do as Anytus says, but we will let you go, on this 
condition, however, that you no longer spend your 
time in this investigation or in philosophy, and if you 
are caught doing so again you shall die”; if you 
should let me go on this condition which I have 
mentioned, I should say to you, “Men of Athens, I 
respect and love you, but I shall obey the god rather 
than you, and while I live and am able to continue, 
I shall never give up philosophy or stop exhorting 
you and pointing out the truth to any one of you 
whom I may mect, saying in my accustomed way: 
“ Most excellent man, are you who are a citizen of 
Athens, the greatest of cities and the most famous 
for wisdom and power, not ashamed to care for the 
acquisition of wealth and for reputation and honour, 
when you neither care nor take thought for wisdom 
and truth and the perfection of your soul?” Andif 
any of you argues the point, and says he does care, I 
shall not let him go at once, nor shall I go away, but 
I shall question and examine and cross-examine him, 
and if I find that he does not possess virtue, but says 
he does, I shall rebuke him for scorning the things 
that are of most importance and caring more for 
what is of less worth. This I shall do to whomever 
I meet, young and old, foreigner and citizen, but 
most to the citizens, inasmuch as you are more 
neatly related to me. For know that the god 
commands me to do this, and I believe that no 
greater good ever came to pass in the city than my 
service to the god. For I go about doing nothing 
else than urging you, young and old, not to care for 
your persons or your property more than for the 
perfection of your souls, or even so much; and I tell 
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you that virtue does not come trom money, but from 
virtue comes money and all other good things to 
man, both to the individual and to the state. If by 
saying these things I corrupt the youth, these things 
must be injurious; but if anyone asserts that I say 
other things than these, he says what is untrue. 
Therefore I say to you, men of Athens, either do 
as Anytus tells you, or not, and either acquit me, or 
not, knowing that I shall not change my conduct 
even if Iam to die many times over. 

Do not make a disturbance, men of Athens; 
continue to do what I asked of you, not to interrupt 
my speech by disturbances, but to hear me; and I 
believe you will profit by hearing. Now I am going 
to say some things to you at which you will perhaps 
ery out; but do not do so by any means. For know 
that if you kill me, I being such a man as I say Iam, 
you will not injure me so much as yourselves; for 
neither Meletus nor Anytus could injure me; that 
would be impossible, for I believe it is not God’s will 
that a better man be injured by a worse. He miglit, 
however, perhaps kill me or banish me or disfranchise 
me; and perhaps he thinks he would thus inflict 
great injurics upon me, and others may think so, but 
I do not; I think he does himself a much greater 
injury by doing what he is doing now——killing a man 
unjustly. And so, men of Athens, I am now making 
my defence not for my own sake, as one might 
imagine, but far more for yours, that you may not by 
condemning me err in your treatment of the gift the 
God gave you. For if you put me to death, you will 
not casily find another, who, to use a rather absurd 
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+ The MSS. give bmd rot Geod, “hy the god,” after wdacs 
Behanz, following Hirschig, brac feots it. 
2 Schanz, with some inferior MS, authority, reads efyer for 
elxov of the best MSS. 
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figure, attaches himself to the city as a gadfly to a 
horse, which, though large and well bred, is sluggish 
on account of his age and needs to be aroused by 
stinging. I think the god fastened me upon the 
city in some such capacity, and I go about arousing, 
and urging and reproaching each one of you, con- 
stantly alighting upon you everywhere the whole 
day long. Such another is not likely to come to you, 
gentlemen ; but if you take my advice, you will spare 
me, But you, perhaps, might be angry, like people 
awakened from a nap, and might slap me, as Anytus 
advises, and easily kill me; then you would pass 
the rest of your lives in slumber, unless God, in 
his care for you, should send someone else to 
sting you. And that I am, as I say, a kind of gift 
from the god, you might understand from this; for 
I have neglected all my own affairs and have been 
enduring the neglect of my concerns all these years, 
but I am always busy in your interest, coming to each 
one of you individually like a father or an elder 
brother and urging you to care for virtue; now that 
is not like human conduct. If I derived any profit 
from this and received pay for these exhortations, 
there would be some sense in it; but now you your- 
selves sec that my accusers, though they accuse me 
of everything else in such a shameless way, have not 
been able to work themselves up to such a pitch of 
shamelessness as to produce a witness to testify that 
I ever exacted or asked pay of anyone. For I think 
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2 The MSS, vead pov, voice,’ 
following others, omits it. 
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I have a sufficient witness that I speak the truth, 
namely, my poverty. 

Perhaps it may seem strange that I go about and 
interfere in other people’s affairs to give this advice 
in private, but do not venture to come before your 
assembly and advise the state. But the reason for 
this, as you have heard me say at many times and 
places, ig that something divine and spiritual comes 
to me, the very thing which Meletus ridiculed in his 
indichnent. 1 have had this from my childhood ; it 
is a sort of voice that comes to me, and when it 
comes it always holds me back from what I am 
thinking of doing, but never urges me forward. 
This it is which opposes my engaging in politics. 
And I think this opposition is a very good thing ; for 
you may be quite sure, men of Athens, that if I had 
undertaken. to go into politics, I should have been 
put to death long ago and should have done no good 
to you or to myself. And do not be angry with me 
for speaking the truth; the fact is that no man will 
save his life who nobly opposes you or any other 
populace and prevents many unjust and illegal things 
from happening in the state. A man who really 
fights for the right, if he is to preserve his life for 
even a little while, must be a private citizen, not 
a public man. 

I will give you powerful proofs of this, not mere 
words, but what you honour more,—actions. And. 
listen to what happened to me, that you may be: 
convinced that I would never yield to any one, if 
that was wrong, through fear of death, but would 
die rather than yield. ‘The tale I am going to tell 
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* Schauz, following Hermann, brackets ral evavria én 
girduny, wn I voted against it,” which the MSS. give after 
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you is ordinary and commonplace, but true. I, men 
of Athens, never held any other office in the state, 
but I was a senator; and it happened that my tribe 
held the presidency when you wished to judge col- 
lectively, not severally, the ten generals who had 
failed to gather up the slain after the naval battle ; 
this was illegal, as you all agreed afterwards. At that 
time I was the only one of the prytanes who opposed. 
doing anything contrary to the laws, and although 
the orators were ready to impeach and arrest me, and 
though you urged them with shouts to do so, I 
thought I must run the risk to the end with law and 
justice on my side, rather than join with you when 
your wishes were unjust, through fear of imprison- 
ment or death. That was when the democracy still 
existed; and after the oligarchy was established, the 
Thirty sent for me with four others to come to the 
rotunda and ordered us to bring Leon the Salaminian 
from Salamis to be put to death. They gave many 
such orders to others also, because they wished to 
implicate as many in their crimes as they could. 
Then I, however, showed again, by action, not in 
word only, that I did not care a whit for death if 
that be not too rude an expression, but that I did 
care with all my might not to do anything unjust or 
unholy. For that government, with all its power, 
did not frighten me into doing anything unjust, but 
when we came out of the rotunda, the other four 
went to Salamis and arrested Leon, but I simply 
went home; and perhaps I should have been put to 
death for it, if the government had not quickly been 


yéuous, Xenophon, Mem. iv. 4. 2, states that Socrates, as 
presiding officer, refused to put the question to vote. 
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put down. Of these facts you can have many 
witnesses. 

Do you believe that I could have lived so many 
years if I had been in public life and had acted as a 
good man should act, lending my aid to what is just 
and considering that of the highest importance? 
Far from it, men of Athens; nor could any other 
man. But you will find that through all my life, both 

public, if I engaged in any public activity, and 
in private, I have always been the same as now, and 
have never yielded to any one wrongly, whether it 
were any other person or any of those who are said 
by my traducers to be my pupils. But I was never 
any one’s teacher, If any one, whether young or 
old, wishes to hear me speaking and pursuing my 
mission, I have never objected, nor do I converse 
only when I am paid and not otherwise, but I offer 
myself alike to rich and poor; I ask questions, and 
whoever wishes may answer and hear what I say. 
And whether any of them turns out well or ill, I 
should not justly be held responsible, since I never 
promised or gave any instruction to any of them; 
but if any man says that he ever learned or heard 
anything privately from me, which all the others did 
not, be assured that he is lying. 

But why then do some people love to spend 
much of their tine with me? You have heard 
the reason, men of Athens; for I told you the 
whole truth ; it is because they like to listen when 
those are examined who think they are wise and 
are not so; for it is amusing. But, as I believe, I 
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1 Aftor peyrfoba the best MSS, give iad Timmpetordar, ‘and 
punish,” Schanz follows Bekker and some MSS. in omitting 
these words. 
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have been commanded to do this by the God through 
oracles and dreams and in every way in which any 
man was ever commanded by divine power to do any- 
thing whatsoever. This, Athenians, is true and easily 
tested. For if Iam corrupting some of the young 
men and have corrupted others, surely some of them 
who have grown older, if they recognise that I ever 
gave them any bad advice when they were young, 
ought now to have come forward to accuse me. Or if 
they did not wish to do it themselves, some of their 
relatives—fathers or brothers or other kinsfolk— 
ought now to tell the facts. And there are many 
of them present, whom I see ; first Crito here, who 
is of my own age and my own deme and father 
of Critobulus, who is also present; then there is 
Lysanias the Sphettian, father of Aeschines, who 
is here; and also Antiphon of Cephisus, father of 
Epigenes. Then here are others whose brothers 
joined in my conversations, Nicostratus, son of 
Theozotides and brother of Theodotus (now Theo- 
dotus is dead, so he could not stop him by 
entreaties), and Paralus, son of Demodocus ; Theages 
was his brother; and Adimantus, son of Aristo, 
whose brother is Plato here; and Aeantodorus, 
whose brother Apollodorus is present. And I can 
mention to you many others, some one of whom 
Meletus ought certainly to have produced as a 
witness in his speech; but if he forgot it then, let 
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him do so now; I yield the floor to him, and let him 
say, if he has any such testimony. But you will 
find that the exact opposite is the case, gentlemen, 
and that they are all ready to aid me, the man who 
corrupts and injures their relatives, as Meletus and 
Anytus say. Now those who are themselves cor- 
rupted might have some motive in aiding me ; but 
what reason could their relatives have, who are not 
corrupted and are already older men, unless it be 
the right and true reason, that they know that 
Meletus is lying and I am speaking the truth ? 

Well, gentlemen, this, and perhaps more like 
this, is about all I have to say in my defence. 
Perhaps some one among you may be offended when 
he remembers his own conduct, if he, even in a 
case of less importance than this, begged and besought 
the judges with many tears, and brought forward 
his children to arouse compassion, and many other 
friends and relatives; whereas I will do none of 
these things, though I am, apparently, in the very 
greatest danger. Perhaps some one with these 
thoughts in mind may be harshly disposed toward 
me and may cast his vote in anger. Now if any one 
of you is so disposed—I do not believe there is such 
a person—but if there should be, I think I should 
be speaking fairly if I said to him, My friend, I too 
have relatives, for I am, as Homer has it, “not born 
of an oak or a rock,’ but of human parents, so 
that I have relatives and, men of Athens, I have 
three sons, one nearly grown up, and two still 

1 Homer, Odyssey, xix, 163. 
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children ; but nevertheless I shall not bring any of 
them here and beg you to acquit me. And wh 
shall I not do so? Not because I am stubborn, 
Athenians, or lack respect for you. Whether I fear 
death or not is another matter, but for the sake of 
my good name and yours and that of the whole 
state, I think it is not right for me to do any of 
these things in view of my age and my reputation, 
whether deserved or not; for at any rate the 
opinion prevails that Socrates is in some way 
superior to most men, If then those of you who 
are supposed to be superior cither in wisdom or in 
courage or in any other virtue whatsvever are to 
behave in such a way, it would be disgraceful. 
Why, I have often seen men who have some 
reputation behaving in the strangest manner, when 
they were on trial, as if they thought they were 
going to suffer something terrible if they were put 
to death, just as if they would be immortal if you 
did not kill them. It seems to me that they are a 
disgrace to the state and that any stranger might 
say that those of the Athenians who excel in virtue, 
men whom they themselves honour with offices and 
other marks of esteem, are no better than women. 
Such acts, men of Athens, we who have any reputa- 
tion at all ought not to commit, and if we commit 
them you ought not to allow it, but you should 
make it clear that you will be much more ready to 
condemn a man who puts before you such pitiable 
scenes and makes the city ridiculous than one who 
keeps quiet. 

But apart from the question of reputation, gentle- 
men, I think it is not right to implore the judge or 
to get acquitted by begging; we ought to inform 
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and convince him. For the judge is not here to 
grant favours in matters of justice, but to give 
judgment ; and. his oath binds him not to do favours 
according to his pleasure, but to judge according to 
the laws; therefore, we ought not to get you into 
the habit of breaking your oaths, nor ought you to 
fall into that habit; for neither of us would be 
acting piously. Do not, therefore, men of Athens, 
demand of me that I act before you in a way which 
I consider neither honourable. nor right nor pious, 
especially when impiety is the very thing for which 
Meletus here has brought me to trial. Vor it is plain 
that if by persuasion and supplication I forced you to 
break your oaths I should teach you to disbelieve in 
the existence of the gods and in making my defence 
should accuse myself of not believing in them. But 
that is far from the truth ; for I do believe in them, 
men of Athens, more than any of my accusers, and J 
entrust my case to you and to God to decide it as 
shall be best for me and for you. 


Iam not grieved, men of Athens, at this vote of 
condemnation you have cast against me, and that 
for many reasons, among them the fact that your 
decision was not a surprise to me. Iam much more 
surprised by the number of votes for and against it ; 
for I did not expect so small a majority, but a large 
one. Now, it seems, if only thirty votes had been 
cast the other way, I should have been acquitted. 
And so, I think, so far as Meletus is concerned, I have 
even now been acquitted, and not merely acquitted, 
but anyone can see that, if Anytus and Lycon had 
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not come forward to accuse me, he would have been 
fined a thousand drachmas for not receiving a fifth 
part of the votes. 

And so the man proposes the penalty of death. 
Well, then, what shall I propose as an alternative ? 
Clearly that which I deserve, shall I not? And 
what do I deserve to suffer or to pay, because in my 
‘life I did not keep quiet, but neglecting what most 
men care for—money-making and property, and 
military offices, and public speaking, and the various 
offices and plots and parties that come up in the 
state---and thinking that I was really too honourable 
to engage in those activities and live, refrained from 
those things by which I should have been of no use 
to you or to myself, and devoted myself to conferring 
upon each citizen individually what I regard as the 
greatest benefit? For I tried to persuade each of you 
to care for himself and his own perfection in good- 
ness and wisdom rather than for any of his belong- 
ings, and for the state itself rather than for its 
interests, and to follow the same method in his care 
for other things. What, then, does such a man as I 
deserve? Some good thing, men of Athens, if I 
must propose something truly in accordance with my 
deserts; and the good thing should be such as is 
fitting for me. Now what is fitting for a poor man 
who is your benefactor, and who needs leisure to 
exhort you? There is nothing, men of Athens, so 
fitting as that such a man be given his meals in the 
prytaneum. That is much more appropriate for me 
than for any of you who has won a race at the 
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Olympic games with a pair of horses or a four-in- 
hand. For he makes you seem to be happy, whereas 
I make you happy in reality ; and he is not at all in 
need of sustenance, but Jam needy. §o if I must 
propose a penalty in accordance with my deserts, I 

propose maintenance in the prytaneum. | 
Perhaps some of you think that in saying this, as 
in what I said about lamenting and imploring, I am 
speaking in a spirit of bravado; but that is not the 
case. The truth is rather that Iam convinced that 
1 never intentionally wronged any one ; but I cannot 
convince you of this, for we have conversed with 
each other only a little while. I believe if you had 
a law, as some other people have, that capital cases 
should not be decided in one day, but only after 
several days, you would be convinced ; but now it is 
not easy to rid you of great prejudices in a short 
time. Since, then, I am convinced that I never 
wronged. any one, I am certainly not going to wrong 
myself, and to say of myself that-I deserve anything 
bad, and to propose any penalty of that sort for 
myself. Why should I? Through fear of the 
penalty that Meletus proposes, about which I say 
that I do not know whether it is a good thing or an 
evil? Shall I choose instead of that something 
which 1 know to be an evil? What penalty shall 
I propose? Imprisonment? And why should I 
live in prison a slave to those who may be in 
authority? yOr shall I propose a fine, with imprison- 
ment until it is paid? But that is the same as 
what I gaid just now, for I have no money to pay 
with. Shall I then propose exile as my penalty? 
Perhaps you would accept that. I must indeed be 
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possessed by a great love of life if I am so irrational 
as not to know that if you, who are my fellow 
citizens, could not endure my conversation and my 
words, but found them too irksome and disagreeable, 
so that you are now seeking to be rid of them, 
others will not be willing to endure them. No, men 
of Athens, they certainly will not. A fine life I 
should lead if I went away at my time of life, 
wandering from city to city and always being driven 
out! For well I know that wherever I go, the 
young men will listen to my talk, as they do here ; 
and if 1 drive them away, they will themselves 

persuade their elders to drive me out, and if I do 
not drive them away, their fathers and relatives 
will drive me out for their sakes. 

Perhaps someone might say, “Socrates, can you not 
go away from us and live quietly, without talking?” 
Now this is the hardest thing to make some of you 
believe. For if I say that such conduct would be 
disobedience to the god and that therefore I cannot 
keep quict, you will think I am jesting and will not 
believe me; and if again I say that to talk every 
day about virtue and the other things about which 
you hear me talking and examining myself and 
others is the greatest good to man, and that the 
unexamined life is not worth living, you will believe 
me still less. This is as I say, gentlemen, but it is not 
easy to convince you. Besides, [ am not accustomed 
to think that I deserve anything bad. If I had 
money, I would have proposed a fine, as large as I 
could pay; for that would have done me no harm. 
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But as it is—I have no money, unless you are willing 
to impose a fine which I could pay. I might perhaps 
pay a mina of silver. So I propose that penalty ; 
but Plato here, men of Athens, and Crito and Crito- 
bulus, and Aristobulus tell me to propose a fine of 
thirty minas, saying that they are sureties for it. So 
[ propose a fine of that amount, and these men, who 
are amply sufficient, will be my sureties. 


It is no long time, men of Athens, which you gain, 
and for that those who wish to cast a slur upon the 
state will give you the name and blame of having 
killed Socrates, a wise man; for, you know, those who 
wish to revile you will say I am wise, even though I 
ain not. Now if you had waited a little while, what 
you desire would have come to you of its own accord ; 
for you see how old I am, how far, advanced in life 
and how near death. I say this not to all of you, but 
to those who voted for my death. And to them also 
I have something else to say. Perhaps you think, 
gentlemen, that I have been convicted through lack 
of such words as would have moved you to acquit me, 
if I had thought it right to do and say everything to 
gain an acquittal. Far from it. And yet it is through 
a lack that I have been convicted, not however a 
lack of words, but of impudence and shamelessness, 
and of willingness to say to you such things as you 
would thave liked best to hear. You would have 
liked to hear me wailing and lamenting and doing 
and saying many things which are, as I maintain, 
unworthy of me-—such things as you are accustomed 
to hear from others, ButI did not think at the time 
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that I ought, on account of the danger I was in, to do 
anything unworthy of a free man, nor do I now repent 
of having made my defence as I did, but I much 
prefer to die after such a defence than to live after 
a defence of the other sort. For neither in the court 
nor in war ought J or any other man to plan to escape 
death by every possible means. In battles it is often 
plain that a man might avoid death by throwing 
down his arms and begging merey of his pursuers ; 
and there are many other means of escaping death 
if one is willing to do and say anything. But, gentle- 
men, tt is not ud to escape death ; it is much harder 
to escape wickedness, for that runs faster than death. 
And now [, since [am slow and old, an caught by 
the slower runner, and my accusers, who are clever 
and quick, by the faster, wickedness. And now I 
shall go away convicted by you and sentenced to 
death, and they go convicted by truth of villainy 
and wrong. And I abide by my penalty, and they ' 
by theirs. Perhaps these things had to be so, and I 
think they are well, 

And now I wish to prophesy to you, O ye who 
have condemned me; for I am now at the time 
when men most do prophesy, the time just before 
death, And I say to you, ye men who have slain 
me, that punishment will come upon you straight- 
way after my death, far more grievous in sooth than 
the punishment of death which you have meted out 
to me. For now you have done this to me because 
you hoped that you would be relieved from rendering 
ap account of your lives, but I say that you will find 
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the result far different. Those who will force you to 
give ap account will be more numerous than hereto- 
fore ; men whom I restrained, though you knew it 
not; and they will be harsher, inasmuch as they are 
younger, and you will be more annoyed. For if you 
think that by putting men to death you will prevent 
anyone from reproaching you because you do not act 
as you should, you are mistaken. That mode of 
escape is neither possible at all nor honourable, but 
the casiest and anost honourable escape is not by 
suppressing others, but by making yourselves as good 
as possible, So with this prophecy to you “who 
condemned me I take my leave. 

But with those who voted for my acquittal I 
should like to converse about this which has hap- 
pened, while the authorities are busy and before I 
go to the place where I must die. Wait with me so 
long, my friends; for nothing prevents our chatting 
with each other while there is time. I feel that you 
are my friends, and I wish to show you the meaning of 
this which has now happened to me. For, judges— 
and in calling you judges I give you your right name— 
a wonderful thing has happened to me. For hitherto 
the customary prophetic monitor always spoke to me 
very frequently and opposed me even in very small 
matters, if I was going to do anything I should not ; 
but now this thing which might be thought, and is 
generally considered, the greatest of evils has come 
upon me; but the divine sign did not oppose me 
either when [left my home in the morning, or when I 
came here to the court, or at any point of my speech, 
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when [ was going to say anything ; and yet on other 
occasions it stopped me at many points in the midst 
of a speech; but now, in this affair, it has not 
opposed me in anything I was doing or saying. 
What then do I suppose is the reason? I will tell 
you, This which has happened to me is doubtless a 
good thing, and those of us who think death is an 
evil must be mistaken. A convincing proof of this 
has been given me; for the accustomed sign would 
surely have opposed me if L had not been going to 
meet with something good. 

Let us consider in another way also how good 
reason there is to hope that it isa good thing. For 
the state of death is.one of two things: either it is 
virtually nothingness, so that the dead has no con- 
sciousness of anything, or it is, as people say, a 
change and migration of the soul from this to 
another place. And if it is unconsciousness, like a 
sleep in which the sleeper does not even dream, 
death would be a wonderful gain. For I think if 
any one were to pick out that night in which he 
slept a dreamless sleep and, comparing with it the 
other nights and days of his life, were to say, after 
due consideration, how many days and nights in his 
life had passed more pleasantly than that night,—I 
believe that uot only any private person, but even 
the great King of Persia himself would find that 
they were few in comparison with the other days 
and nights. So if such is the nature of death, I 
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count ita gain ; for in that case, all time seems to 
be no longer than one night. But on the other 
hand, if death is, as it were, a change of habitation 
from here to some other place, and if what we are 
told is true, that all the dead are there, what greater 
blessing could there be, judges? For if a man 
when he reaches the other world, after leaving 
behind these who claim to be judges, shall find 
those who are really judges who are said to sit in 
judgment there, Minos and Rhadamanthus, and 
Acacus and all the other demigods who were just 
men in their lives, would the change of habitation 
be undesirable 2? Or again, what would any of you 
give to meet with Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod 
and Homer? I am willing to die many times over, 
if these things are true ; for I personally should find 
the life there wonderful, when I met Palamedes 
or Ajax, the son of Telamon, or any other men of 
old who lost their lives through an unjust judg- 
ment, and compared my experience with theirs. I 
think that would not be unpleasant. And the 
greatest pleasure would be to pass my time in 
examining and investigating the people there, as I 
do those here, to find out who among them is wise 
and who thinks he is when he is not. What price 
would any of you pay, judges, to examine him who 
led the great army against Troy, or Odysseus, or 
Sisyphus, or countless others, both men and women, 
whom I might mention? To converse and associate 
with them and examine them would be immeasurable 
happiness. At any rate, the folk there do not kill 
people for it; since, if what we are told is true, 
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they are immortal for all future time, besides being 
happier in other respects than men are here. 

But you also, judges, must regard death hope- 
fully and must bear in mind this one truth, that 
no evil can come to a good man either in life or 
after death, and God does not neglect him. So, 
too, this which has come to me has not come by 
chance, but I see plainly that it was better for me to 
dic now and be freed from troubles. That is the . 
reason why the sign never interfered with me, and I 
am not at all angry with those who condemned me 
or with my accusers. And yet it was not with that 
in view that they condemned and aceused me, but 
because they thought to injure me. They deserve 
blame for that. However, I make this request of 
them: when my sons grow up, gentlemen, punish 
them by troubling them as I have troubled you ; if 
they seem to you to care for money or anything else 
more than for virtue, and if they think they amount 
to something when they do not, rebuke them as I 
have rebuked you because they do not care for what 
they ought, and think they amount to something 
when they are worth nothing. If you do this, both 
I and my sons shall have received just treatment 
from you. 

But now the time has come to go away. I go to 
die, and you to live; but which of us goes to the 
better lot, is known to none but God. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITO 


Tus dialogue is a conversation between Socrates 

and his lifelong friend Crito, which takes place in 
the prison where Socrates is confined after his trial 
to await the day of his execution. Crito was a man 
of wealth and position, devotedly attached to 
Socrates, and greatly interested in philosophical 
speculation, Diogenes Lacrtius (II. 121) pives a 
list of seventeen dialogues on philosophical subjects 
attributed to him, but Plato represents him through. 
out as a man of kindly disposition and practical 
common sense, quite lacking in originality and with 
no gift for philosophical investigation. 
' There can be little doubt that Crito tried more 
than once to induce Sucrates to escape from prison, 
but this dialogue can hardly be considered a mere 
report of a conversation which actually took place; it 
is planned and c¢arried out with the exquisite skill 
peculiar to Plato, and mast be recognised as his work. 
It is difficult, often impossible, to distinguish between 
the doctrines and beliefs of the real Socrates aud 
those which are put into his mouth by Plato; but in 
view of the fact that Socrates did not escape from 
prison, his conduct must have becn determined by 
some consideration of right. We may therefore 
believe that the doctrine that injustice is always 
148 
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wrong and that we must not requite injustice with 
injustice is really Socratic, and that the exalted 
patriotism and sublime serenity of mind portrayed 
by Plato in this. dialogue were really exhibited in the 
last days, as in the previous life, of the master whom 
he delighted to honour. 

For editions of the Crito, see the Introduction to 
the Apology. 
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CHARACTERS 
Sourarus, Crrro 


socrates. Why have you come at this time, Crito? 
Or isn’t it still carly ? 

crito. Yes, very early. 

socrates. About what time? 

crrro, Just before dawn. 

socrates. I am surprised that the watchman of 
the prison was willing to let you in. 

criro, He is used to me by this time, Socrates, 
because I come here so often, and besides [ have 
done something for him. 
socraTes. Have you just come, or some time 
agro P 

crrro, Some little time ago. 

socrates. Then why did you not wake me at 
once, instead of sitting by me in silence? 

crito. No, no, by Zeus, Socrates, I only wish I 
myself were not so sleepless and sorrowful. But I 
have been wondering at you for some time, seeing 
how sweetly you sleep; and 1 purposely refrained 
from waking you, that you might pass the time as 
pleasantly as possible. [have often thought through- 
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pata Set we drroOvnoKev £ 4 dv €XOn 7d wAotov. 

1 Schanz brackets dyyéAwr. 
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out your life hitherto that you were of a happy 
disposition, and I think so more than ever in this 
present misfortune, since you bear it so easily and 
calmly. 

socrates. Well, Crito, it would be absurd if at 
my age I were disturbed because I must die now. 

criro. Other men as old, Socrates, become’ in- 
volved in similar misfortunes, but their age does not 
in the least prevent them from being disturbed by 
their fate. 

socratres, That is true. But why have you come 
so early ? 

errro. To bring: news, Socrates, sad news, though 
apparently not sad to you, but sad and grievous 
to me and all your friends, and to few of them, I 
think, so grievous as to me. 

socrates, What is this news? Has the ship come 
from. Delos, at the arrival of which I am to die? 

crito. It has not exactly come, but I think it 
will come to-day from the reports of some men who 
have come from Sunium and left it there. Now 
it is clear from what they say that it will come 
to-day, and so to-morrow, Socrates, your life must end. 

socrates. Well, Crito, good luck be with us! If 
this is the will of the gods, so be it. However, I do 
not think it will come to-day. 

carro, What is your reason for not thinking so? 

socrares, I willtell you. I must die on the day 
after the ship comes in, must I not? 
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KPITON. Pact yé Tob 57) ob TOUTOD bot. 

ZOKPATHS. Ov rotver THs émiovens mpépas 
olwar avrTd mEew, GAA Tis érépas. TER MELLO [ALL 
dé cK Teves evuTrviou, 6 édpaxa ddbyou mpoTepov 
Tavrns TAS vuwTos: Kal Kevdupevets ev Kaip@ TLL 
ovK eyelpat He. 

xpiron. "Hy 8@ 89 ti 70 evimrpov; 

SOKPATHS. "EOdxes tis poe yuv7) mpocenOotca 
Kan) wal evetdyfs, reuKa twdroa exovca, Karéoat 
pe Kal eireive Ldxpares, 

Hwa Kev tpurdre Pain éplBwrov txovo. 
Kprron. “Aromoyv 76 évirrpioy, a OKPATES. 
ROKPATHS. ‘Evapyés per ody, b> yé pos Soxel, 

&@ Kpirwv. 

3. KPITON. Atay ye, as Gouev. GAN, © Sab 
peovte Laxpares, ert Kal voy éuol riod} Kab 
owbyri OS épol, éav ov anobauys, od pia Eup- 
pope €or, addA& xXwpls yey TOU eorephaeas 
TowovToOU emer deion, oloy eyo ovdéva pap TOTE 
evprice, ére S€ Kal Torrols 80Fo, of éuée Kal ae 
Hn caddis icacww, oS alos T Ov GE opterv, él 
HO edov dvadonety Xerimara, dpenjoas. cabrou 
Tis ap aloxicov ein TavTns b0€a 7 H SoKety Xpiwara 
meph wrelovos Tmoseio0as y) pirous; ov yap qeéb- 
covras ot Tool, as ov avros ov OéAncas 
amvévat evOévde jpav mpodupoumeveay. 

zaKpaTHs. "AANA Ti Huly, @ paKdpee Kpiren, 
obra Tis TOY TONNBY 86&ns péher; of yap emrvel- 
Kerrarot, dv warrov &Evov ppovrifew, jynoovras 
avra otrw menpayOat, domep dy 7 pa oF. 

KPITON. “AAD opds O%}, Sts avdynn, @ Nwxpares, 

1 m$00 Schanz, following Burges, refdov BUDI, 
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criro. So those say who have charge of these 
matters. 

socrates. Well, I think it will not come in to-day, 
but to-morrow. And my reason for this is a dream 
which I had a little while ago in the course of this 
night. And perhaps you let me sleep just at the 
right time. 

criro. What was the dream? 

socrates. I dreamed that a beautiful, fair woman, 
clothed in white raiment, came to me and called me 
and said, “Socrates, on ‘the third day thou wouldst 
come to ferlile Phthia.” 2 

carro, A strange dream, Socrates. 

socratEes, No, a clear one, at any rate, I think, 
Crito, 

ertro. Too clear, apparently. But, my dear 
Socrates, even now listen to me and save yourself. 
Since, if you dic, it will be no mere single misfortune 
to me, but I shall lose a friend such as I can never 
find again, and besides, many persons who do not 
know you and me well will think I could have saved 
you if L had heen willing to spend money, but that 
I would not take the trouble. And yet what reputa- 
tion could be more disgraceful than that of considering 
one’s moncy of more importance than one’s friends? 
For most people will not believe that we were eager 
to help you to go away from here, but you refused, 

socrates, But, my dear Crito, ‘why do we care so 
much for what most people think? For the most 
reasonable men, whose opinion is more worth con- 
sidering, will think that things were done as they 
really will be done. 

cuto. But you see it is necessary, Socrates, to 


1 Homer, Iliad ix, 363 
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Kal ths Tov twoAdav SoEns pérev. adra be dfra 
Te TapovrTa puvi, Ort olot a éioly O§f 1rOAAOL ov Ta 
ocpexporata tav Kaxdv ékepyaler Oa, GAG Ta 
péytora oxeddv, édv tis ev adrois SvaBeBaAn- 
pévos F. 

xOKPATHE. Ei yap dpedrov, & Kpirav, olot r 
elvas of TOANOL TA péytora KaKa éepyeler Oar, va 
olot rf Foav cal ra péytota ayabd, Kal Kados 
dy elyev: vdv 58 oddérepa olot re obre yap dpd- 
viov ovte adppova Suvarol troijoat, rrotodor 8é 
Touro 6 tu dy TUYwot. 

4. xprron. Tadra pev 87 otras éyérw: rade 
8, & Ywxpares, elré por. apd ye py éuod mpo- 
pnGel kab Tov GrAXAwY eriTyndeclav, pon, édv ov 
vO évde eEEXOnS, of cuxoddvrar Hplv mpdypara 
Trapéxoow ws o& évbdvee exxrérpacw, ah dvayKa- 
cbduev nal wacav tiv ovoiay amoBarelv } 
avyvda ypypata, } Kab dddNo TL Tpds TOvTOLS 
madeiv; et yap Te towodrov oBel, gacov adro 
yaipew nuets ydp tou dixatol oper codcayTés 
oe KivOvvEvELy TODTOV TOY Kivduvov Kat, éav béy, 
rt tovTou mello. GAN éuol melOov kab pry dddrws 
motel. 

saKPaATHS. Kal radra mpopnbodpas, & Kpirav, 
Kal GANG OAK. 

KPITON. Majre roivuy tadra hood Kal yap 
ovdés mworAw Tapyvpiov éotiv, 5 Oédovct Aa|PLOvTEs 
tives o@oal ce nal éEayayely évOévde, errevra 
ovy, dpds TOUTOUS TOUS TUKOpPdVTAS ws EvTEAE!S, 
Kat ovdev dv déot én’ adtots ToNAOD apyupiov; col 
dé brdpye pev Ta ua xXpiyara, ws éyw olwat, 
ixavd> Gresta Kab et Te éod Knddpevos ovx ole. 
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care for the opinion of the public, for this very 
trouble we are in now shows that the public is able 
to accomplish not by any means the least, but 
almost the greatest of evils, if one has a bad reputa- 
tion with it. 

socrates. I only wish, Crito, the people could 
accomplish the greatest evils, that they might be 
able to accomplish also the greatest good things. 
Then all would be well. But now they can do 
neither of the two; for they are not able to make a 
man wise or foolish, but they do whatever occurs 
to them. 

crrro. That may well be. But, Socrates, tell me 
this: you are not considering me and your other 
fricuds, are you, fearing that, if you escape, the 
informers will make trouble for us by saying that 
we stole you away, and we shall be forced to lose 
cither all our property or a good deal of money, or be 
punished in some other way besides? For if you 
are afraid of anything of that kind, let it go; since it 
is right for us to run this risk, and even greater risk 
than this, if necessary, provided we save you. Now 
please do as I ask. 

socrares. Iam considering this, Crito, and many 
other things. 

cairo. Well, do not fear this! for it is not even a 
large sum of money which we should pay to some 
men who are willing to save you and get you away 
from here. Besides, don’t you see how cheap these 
informers are, and that not much money would be 
needed to silence them? And you have my money 
at your command, which is enough, I fancy; and 
morcover, if because you care for me you think you 
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Seip dvarioney tayd, Eévor' evOdde Erotpot dvans- 
oxew: els 0€ Kab Kexopsxey er” adTo TodTO ap- 
yuptov ixavov, Xtppias 6 OnBaios: Erowpos 6é Kal 
KéBns Kai GAXot TONAL wavy. Bore, OTrEp Neyo, 
pnre tadra hoBovpevos aroKnduys cavTov cadcal, 
pyre 6 edeyes ev TO Sexactynpiy, dvayxyepés cot 
yevéow, Ste oun av Exous eFerOav 6 Te yppo 
cavT@? ToAAayod pév yap Kal ddAoceE Soros av 
adixn dyamicovocl oe édy b€ BovdAn eis Oer- 
Trariav iévat, evoly éuol exet Eévor, of oe teph 
TOAAOD TonjcovTas Kal doparedy cos mapéEovran, 
ore oe pndéva AvTEly TOY Kata Werrariav, 

5. "Lire 84, & Saxpares, obbe Sixaov pot Soxety 
emiyerpely mpayua, cavtToyv mpodotvat, éEov ca- 
Onvar Kal tovatra omeddess mepl cavtTov yeuvé- 
obat, drrep dv Kal ot éxyOpot cov omedvoaréy Te Kal 
grmevody oe Siapbeipar Bovrduevor.  mpoy Oé 
TouTois Kal Tous viely TOUS cauTod ewouye Soxels 
mpod.oovas, obs cos eEov Kat éxOpévras kal éxras- 
dedoas olynoes KaTaTODV, Kal TO cov pepo, 8 TL 
dy toywot, TobTo mpd~ovow TevEovrat S6 aS TO 
exds, TosovTwy olamep el@bev ryiyver Oar év tals 
dppaviars wept tods dppavots. 7 yap ov xp? 
motcbar matdas ) Evvdvararastwpely Kab tpé- 
govta Kat matdevovta: av 6é por Soxeis ta 
¢ f et a \ Z of * > AN 
padupotara aipeicbas: ypi oé, drep dv avip 
ayalos «al dvdpeios Edorto, Tadra aipetcba, 
dackovtd ye 8) aperis Sua mwavrds tod Biov 
emipereto bar ws éywye xab vrép cod Kal varép 
Nuav tov cov éritndetwy alcyvvouat, pt) So&n 
dmav to wpdypa To mepl o& dvavdpla tw 77) 

1 After gévor the MSS. read ofrot, which Schans brackets. 
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‘ ought not to spend my money, there are foreigners 


here willing to spend theirs; and one of them, 
Siminias of Thebes, has brought for this especial 
purpose suflicient funds; and Cebes also and very many 
others are ready. So, as I say, do not give up saving 
yourself through fear of this. And do not be troubled 
by what you said in the court, that if you went away 
you would not know what to do with yourself. For 
in many other places, wherever you go, they will 
weleome you; and if you wish to go to Thessaly, 
J have friends there who will make much of you and 
will protect you, so that no one in Thessaly shall 
annoy you. 

And _ besides, Socrates, it seems to me the thing 
you are undertaking to do is not even right—betray- 
ing yoursclf when you might save yourself. And you 
are eager to ‘bring upon yourself just what your 
enemies would wish and just what these were eager 
for who wished to destroy you. And moreover, I 
think you are abandoning your children, too, for 
when you might bring them up and educate them, 
you are going to desert them and go away, and, so 
far-as you are concerned, their fortunes in life 
will be whatever they happen to meet with, and they 
will probably meet with such treatment as generally 
comes to orphans in their destitution. No. Either 
one ought not to beget children, or one ought 
to stay by them and bring them up and educate them. 
But you seem to me to be choosing the laziest way ; 
and you ought to choose asa good and brave man 
would choose, you who have been saying all your 
life that you cared for virtue. So I am ashamed 
both for you and for us, your friends, and I am afraid 
people will think that this whole affair of yours has 
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nuetépa wempayOas, cat } etcodos Tis Stens eis TO 
é 

Sixactnpioyv ws eionrOev é€ov pn eioedOelv, cal 
avuTos 0 dyav tis Slens ws éyévero, wat Td 
TexevTatov 67 TouTi, women KaTdyeXws TIS 
mpakéews, Kaxia twt Kal dvavdpia TH tuetépg 
Svavrepevryévar jycs Soxety, olrwes oe ovyl éoa- 
gapev ovde Gv cavTor, olov Te dv kal SuvaToy, et 
Tt Kal puxpov nuadv Sheros Hv. tTadra obv, o 
Loxpares, dpa ua dua To Kax@ nal alaypa F cot 
Te Kal Hytv. GAdka Bovdrevou, padrov 8 ovdé 
Bouvrcteor Oar re dpa, dda BeBovredoGar, uta 
5¢ Bova) THs yap ériovens vuxrds TavTa TadTa 
Sei rempayas. et bé Te reptmevodmev, ddvvarov 
Kat ovxérts oldv te. GAAa Twavtl tpoT@, & Xa- 
Kpares, welOov jot Kal pndauds ddrws trote. 

6. xoxpaTHs. "Q dire Kpitav, 4} mwpodupia 
cov TodAOD aia, eb peta Ties dpOdTHTOS ely eb 
bé py, bom peiCwv, rocovT@ yareTwrépa. cKO- 
metcdas ovv xp?) Huds, ere TadTa mpakrtéov elre 
Bh @ eyo ov pdvoy viv GX Kab deb roLodros, 
olos Tay éwady undevi Grp TeiGecOat 7) TO KOYe, 
Os dv pot rAoyiCopév@m Bértictos haivntar. Tovs 
5é Adyous, obs ev TH urpocbev rexyov, od bv- 
vawar viv éxBareiv, erred) por de % TLD 
yéyovev, GANA oyeddv TL Guotor haivoytat pos, 
kal Tous avtovs mpecBetm Kal tind otamrep Kal 
mporepov: Oy éav yu) Bertio éywopev Aéyew ev TO 
mapovTt, ed tobe Ste od px cou Evyywpiow, ovd 
dy Trew tov viv TapdyTav Tov TOAKaY 
Suvayus @omwep aidas yds popporvrTnrat, 
Sec pods Kat Oavdrous éruméumovea Kab Ypnarov 
adutpéoes. mwas odv dv petptdtata cKxoToipeda 
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been conducted with a sort of cowardice on our part 
—both the fact that the case came before the court, 
when it might have been avoided, and the way in 
which the trial itself was carried on, and finally they 
will think, as the crowning absurdity of the whole 
affair, that this opportunity has escaped us through 
some base cowardice on our part, since we did 
not save you, and you did not save yourself, though 
it was quite possible if we had been of any use what- 
ever. Take care, Socrates, that these things be 
not disgraceful, as well as evil, both to you and to us. 
Just consider, or rather it is time not to consider any 
longer, but to have finished considering, And there 
ia just one possible plan ; forall this must be done in 
the coming night. And if we delay it can no longer 
be done. But L beg you, Socrates, do as I say and 
don’t refuse, 

socrates. My dear Crito, your eagerness is worth 
a great deal, if it should prove to be rightly directed ; 
but otherwise, the greater ‘it is, the more hard to 
bear. So we must examine the question whether we 
ought to do this or not; for I am not only now but 
always a man who follows nothing but the reasoning 
which on consideration seems to me best. And 
I cannot, now that this has happened to us, discard 
the arguments I used to advance, but they seem to 
me much the same as ever, and I revere and honour 
the same ones as before. And unless we can bring 
forward better ones in our present situation, be 
assured that I shall not give way to you, not even if 
the power of the multitude frighten us with even 
more terrors than at present, as children are fright- 
ened with goblins, threatening us with imprison- 
ments and deaths and. confiscations of property. Now 
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avTd; eb mpOtov pev TooTOV TOV Adyor davaXd- 
Bowpwev, bv od Aéyets wept THv bo0EGv, ToTEpo 
Karas eXéyeto Exdotote 7) ov, Ort Tals pev Sel ray 
dofdv mpocéyew Tov vodv, tats b& ob 7 amply pev 
éue Sety arobvyocKney Karas édéyero, viv 66 
KaTédnros apa éeyévero, OTe GAN@S Evera oyoU 
éréyero, Wu &é matdia Kal Prvapia ws adrnOds; 
emiOuna S &yay érocképacbar, & Kpitwv, xowh 

\ tal v , 2 f cal ‘ 
pera cov, eb Te pot dAAOLOTEPOS pavelrar, erred) 
qoe eye, i 0 autos, Kal édoopen Xatpev ty Tete 
oopeda, air@. eheyero dé mas, wy ey@puat, éxc- 
orore oe o brd THY olomévey Te eyeu, damep ov 
di) éyw édeyor, bre Toy Soka, & is of av@pwrot 
Softlouow, ddou TAs bev TEpt TOrNOD moveta Oat, 
Tas 8 p47). TODTO mos Oedy, &® Kpitwn, ob donet 
Karas oo Neyer Oar; ov yap, doa ye Tdvlparera, 
éetbs ef ToD pedhew dmoduna Kew aiprov, Kat ovK 
doy ve Tapaxpovoe » mapoioa Evppopa- oKorTeL Sy: 
ovx ixavas Ooxel cot AéyeOa, drt ov mdoas xpi) 
Tas Sofas TOV vb pamcov Tema, dna TAS per, Tas 
oy ou; ovdé TavTwyv, dAAG Tav pév, TOV & od; Th 
ons; Tadra ovyt Karas Aéyeras; 

KPITON. Kanrdos. 

2OKPATHS. Ovnoby tas pév ypnotas Tidy, Tas 
5é Tovnpas pny; 

Keron. Nat. 

ROKPATH. Xpyoral Sé ody at Tav hpoviwwr, 
mounpat b& ai TaVv appoveov; 

KPiton. Ilds & od; 

7. xZoOKPATH. Dépe 87}, TOs au Ta rowabra 
éhéyero; yupvalipevos avijp cai todro mpdrrov 
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how could we examine the matter most reasonably ? 
By taking up first what you say about opinions and 
asking whether we were right when we always used 
to say that we ought to pay attention to some 
opinions and not to others? Or were we right 
before I was condemned to death, whereas it has 
now been made clear that we were talking merely 
for the sake of argument and it was really mere play 
and nonsense? And I wish to investigate, Crito, in 
common with you, and see whether our former 
argument seems different to me under our present 
conditions, or the same, and whether we shall give it 
up or be guided by it, But it used to be said, I 
think, by those who thought they were speaking 
scusibly, just as I was saying now, that of the 
opinions held by men some ought to be highly 
esteemed and others not. In God’s name, Crito, do 
you not think this is correct? For you, «humanly 
speaking, are not involved in the necessity of dying 
to-morrow, and therefore present conditions would 
not lead your judgment astray. Now say, do you 
not think we were correct in saying that we ought 
not to estcem all the opinions of men, but some 
and not others, and not those of all men, but only of 
some? What do you think? Is not this true? 

criTo. It is. , 

socrates. Then we ought to esteem the good 
opinions and not the bad ones ? 

criro. Yes. 

socnates, And the good ones are those of the 
wise and the bad ones those of the foolish ? 

crito. Of course. 

socratss. Come then, what used we to say about 
this? If a man is an athlete and makes that his 
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woTEpoy TravTos dvopos érraing Kal \roy@ Kat S6&y 
TOW vooy mpooéxel, } év0s povov éxeivou, ds ar 
Tuyxavy iatpos 7) mador pi Bns Ov; 

KPITON. ‘[Gvos povov. 

zaKPaTHs. Ovcody hoBeicbas xpi) Tovs vroyous 
Kal aowaterOar tovs éralvous tovs Tov vos 
éxeivou, GNAG 1) TOUS TOV TONKAD. 

xpiron. Ara 57. 

xOKPATHE. Tavrn dpa ait@ mpaxréov «al 
yupvarréoy Kal éerréov ye kal woréov, } av TO 
evt Sox} TO emioratn Kal ératovre, wadrdov 1) 7 
Evyuract Tots adda. 

KPITON. “Kors Tadra. 

soxpaTus. Elev. dareOrjoas dé rH evi Kal 
ariuudoas avTod thy 8dEay kal rovs éatvovs,} 
tTyunoas O& Tovs THy TOANKGY Adyous Kab pndev 
éraiovrmy, dpa ovdey Kaxdv TelceTar; 

Kpiran, [Ids yap ov; 

soxpatux. Ti 0 éote TO xaxdv todro; Kat Trot 
reivel, Kal els TL TOY TOD amreOodyTOS; 

KpIton. AfArov OT, eis T6 cua ToDTO yap 
SuorAvet. ; 

ZOKPATHE. Karas Aéyeus. ovdxody cal TadaAa, 
® Kpitav, otras, va pn mdvra Silwpev, cai $1 
Kal meph Tay btxaior Kal ddixer Kal aicxypav cal 
KaAOY Kal ayabav Kal Kaxav, wept @y viv 4 
Bovay huty éori, worepov TH TOV moddOv BEN 
bet huads SrecOas nal poBeicOa. adriy 4 rH rod 
évds, eb tis daotw éraimy, dv Sei nal aloytver Oat 
Kat poBetcbat warrov 7) Evurraytas rovs d&Adovus; 
@ ef un aKorovOjcopev, dvabOcpotpev éxetvo Kar 

1 Schanz, following Burges, brackets kal robs éralvous, 
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business, does he pay attention to every man’s praise 
and blame and opinion or to those of one man only 
who is a physician or a trainer ? 

crito. To those of one man only. 

socrates, Then he ought to fear the blame and 
welcome the praise of that one man and not of the 
multitude. 

crito, Obviously. 

socrates, And he must act and exercise and eat 
and drink as the one man who is his director and 
who knows the business thinks best rather than as 
all the others think. 

crrro. That is true. 

socrattes, Well then; if he disobeys the one man 
and disregards his opinion and his praise, but regards 
the words of the imany who have no special know- 
ledge, will he not come to harm? 

criro. Of course he will. 

socrates, And what is this harm? In what 
direction and upon what part of the one who 
disobeys does it act? 

cnito. Evidently upon his body; for that is what 
it ruins, 

socnates. Right. Then in other matters, not to 
enumerate them all, in questions of right and 
wrong and disgraceful and noble and good and bad, 
which we are now considering, ought we to follow 
and fear the opinion of the many or that of the one, 
if there is anyone who knows about them, whom we 
ought to revere and fear more than all the others? 
And if we do not follow him, we shall injure and 
cripple that which we used to say is benefited by 
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AwPyodpeda, 6 7H pev Simaiw Bérriov éeyiyvero, 
TQ O€ ddihm dma@ddvT0. 4 obbév ort TOTO; 

KPITON. Otpas éywrye, & Lad«pares. 

8. soKPATHS. épe 61, dav ro bd Tod bysetvod 
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6 els, xab airy 4 addiOea. Sore mpdrov pdv 
TavTy ov« dpbds elanyel, elanyovpevos THY THY 
worry Sd&ns Sety Huds povritery mepl tov 
dicalov Kat cardv cab dyabdv xa rdv evavrlov. 
aa yey dy, hain y’ dv ris, ofol ré elow Huds of 
WONAOL WrOKTLVYUVaL. 

KPITaN. Ara 64 kal radra: hain yap dy, & 
Laxpares, 

1 aly yap ty bracketed hy Schanz, 
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the right and is ruined by the wrong. Or is there 
nothing in this ? 

erivo, I think it is true, Socrates. 

socrates. Well then, if through yielding to the 
opinion of the ignorant we ruin that which is 
benefited by health and injured by disease, is life 
worth living for us when that is ruined? And that 
is the body, is it not? 

ertro, Yes. 

socrates, Then is life worth living when the 
body is worthless and ruined ? 

errro, Certainly not. 

socraTrs, But is it worth living when that is 
ruined which is injured by the wrong and improved 
by the right? Or do we think that part of us, 
whatever it is, which is concerned with right and 
wrong, is less important than the body ? 

crito. By no means. 

socnatres. But more important ? 

cerrre. Much more. 

socrares. Then, most excellent friend, we must 


not consider at all what the many will say of us, 


but what he who knows about right and wrong, the 
one man, and truth herself will say. And so you 
introduced the discussion wrongly in the first place, 
when you began by saying we ought to consider the 
opinion of the multitude about the right and the 
noble and the good and their opposites. But it 
might, of course, be said that the multitude can 
put us to death. 

cnrro, That is clear, too. It would be said, 
Socrates. 
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soxpaTHs. "“AdnO4 Aéyeus.! GAN, O Oavydore, 
odTés Te 6 AOyos bv SteANAVOapEr, Euouye Soxel 
ére duotos elvar xal mporepov:? Kat Tovde ad 
oKOTEL, e ers péver Huy i) ov, OTL ov TO CAy mTept 
mreloTou Tolintéov, GANG TO ev CH, 

xpiron. "AAAG péver. 

soxpaTHs. Td dé ed cal xards Kab dixaiws bre 
TavTOV éeoTLV, méver 7) ov péver; 

Kpiran. Méver. 

9. xoxpaTHx. Ovxoty é« rdv aporoyoupévay 
rodTa aKemréov, mworepov Sixatov cud évbévde 
mepicbar é&révar pat) adsévtov “A@nvatwy i) od 
Sixatov Kab édv pév haivnras dixator, retpwpeba, 
et O€ 7), eduev, ads 66 od Adyess TAS oKEYrELy TrEpi 
Te dvarocews xpnudtou Kab ddEns Kal rwaldov 
Tpopis, ut) ws dANOds Tadra, & Kpitav, oxéupara 
9} TOY padiws dmoxtivviyTar Kal avaBiockopévev 
y av, el olot 7 Hoav, ovdevt Edy ve, ToUTwY THY 
TOANMY. Huty O, erreldt O AOryOS OUTWS aipEl, U} 
ovdeyv GAXO cKerrTéov 7 7) Brrep viv by édréyomen, 
morepov Sixata mpdtouey Kal xphuara rédovvTes 
rovrows Tols éue évOdvde é€dEoucw Kal ydpiras, 
Kal avrol éEdyourés te wal éFayopuevor, H) TH 
aknGea &&terjoouev TavTa TadTa wolobyTes Kay 
pawapeba ddica adTta épyafouevos, un od dén 
umonoyiterOas ovT ei droOvncKxew Set crapa- 
pévovras Kal jouxiav ayovrTas, ore ANNO OTLOdY 
waoxe mpo Tod aoiKely. 

1 Schanz gives dA7n09 Aéyes to Crito. 

? ‘The usual reading, tuocye Boxe? Suotos elvat r@ read mpdrepov 


was corrected by Schanz, who follows a quotation of the 
passage by Vriscian, 
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socrates, That is true. But, my friend, the 
argument we have just finished seems to me still 
much the same as before ; and now see whether we 
still hold to this, or not, that it is not living, but living 
well which we ought to consider most important. 

crito. We do hold to it. 

socrates. And that living well and living rightly 
are the same thing, do we hold to that, or not ? 

crrro, We do. 

socrates. Then we agree that the question is 
whether it is right for me to try to escape from here 
without the permission of the Athenians, or not 
right. And if it appears to be right, let us try it, 
and if not, let us give it up. But the considerations 
you suggest, about spending money, and reputation, 
and bringing up my children, these are really, Crito, 
the reflections of those who lightly put men to 
death, and would bring them to life again, if they 
could, without any sense, J mean the multitude. 
But we, since our argument so constrains us, 
must consider only the question we just broached, 
whether we shall be doing right in giving money 
and thanks to these men who will help me to 
escape, and in escaping or aiding the escape our- 
selves, or shall in truth be doing wrong, if we do 
all these things. And if it appears that it is wrong 
for us to do them, it may be that we ought not to 
consider either whether we must die if we stay here 
and keep quict or whether we must endure any- 
thing else whatsoever, but only the question of doing 
wrong, 
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KPITON. Karas pév pot Soxels Adyarv, © Yo« 
kpares. dpa Oé, Ti Sp@pev. 

SOKPATHS. LeoTdpuev, @ ayabé, coh, Kat el 
mn exes avrTtréye éwovd AéyovTos, avTineye, Kab 
go. Tweicouar et dé py, matoat dn, @ paKdpie, 
MorAAcKLS MOL Aeyav Tov avToY AOYor, ws Xp) 
evOévde axovtrwov “AOnvalayv éué drrévae ws eyo 
mept ToAAOD Totovmas Teicas oe TabTa mparreLy, 
GArXa py axovtos. Opa Se Sy Tis oxdfrews THY 
apyny, édv cot fxavds Neyntat, Kal meep@ droxpl- 
veoOar Td epwra@pevor, f dv uddora oly. 

KPITON. "AXA Teipdcopas. 

10. xoxpatHs. Ovdevt rtpor@ papeey éxdvras 
aducnréov elvast, ) tit pév adianréov TpoTm, Tort 
5é od; } avdaptis ra ye adixety ovTe dyad ovTE 
Kano, WS TodrAdKs Ayly Kab ev TH EumrpocGev 
xpovep dpodoyn Or ;* ) mwaoa, muiy éxetvar at 
mpocbev oporoyiat év talode Tals ddiryars Hudpaus 
exxeyupevar eiciv, Kat wadrar, ® Kpitayv, dpa 
Tyrduxolde” dydpes mpds AdAsjNovS oroVvdH dia- 
Nery OMEVOL andboyev Has avrovs maiswv ovdéy 
Siapéporres; 7) mavTos paddov obrws ever, Homep 
Tore éhéyero aiv, elre hacly of modAol elte yn, 
kal élre Sef Huds ert Tdvde Yaherarepa TéoyeLv 
eire wal mpqortepa, buws TO ye ddixety TH abe- 
kobytt Kal Kakov Kal aloxypdoyv tuyydve bv Taytt 
tpdr@; paper h od; 

KPITON, Paypév, 

ZOKPATHS. Oddapds dpa Set ddicety. 

' The words éwep ral &pre éddyero, ‘fas has just beon said, 


too,” follow in the MSS, bub are omitted by Sehanz and 
others, 2 wndtkolde yéporres MNS, 
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crito, I think what you say is right, Socrates ; 
but think what we should do. 

socraTes. Let us, my good friend, investigate in 
common, and if you can contradict anything I say, 
do so, and I will yield to your arguments ; but if you 
cannot, my dear friend, stop at once saying the same 
thing to me over and over, that I ought to go away 
from here without the consent of the Athenians ; 
for Jam anxious to act in this matter with your 
approval, and not contrary to your wishes. Now 
see if the beginning of the investigation satisfies you, 
and try to reply to my questions to the best of your 
belief. 

crivo. I will try. 

socrares. Ought we in no way to do wrong in- 
tentionally, or should we do wrong in some ways but 
not in others? Or, as we often agreed in former 
times, is it never right or honourable to do wrong? 
Or have all those former conclusions of ours been 
overturned in these few days, and have we old men, 
seriously conversing with each other, failed all along 
to see that we were no better than children? Or is 
not what we used to say most certainly true, whether 
the world agree or not? And whether we must 
endure still more grievous sufferings than these, or 
lighter ones, is not wrongdoing inevitably an evil and 
a disgrace to the wrongdoer? Do we believe this or 
not ? 

crito. We do. 

socrates, ‘Then we ought not to do wrong at all. 
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Kpiton. Ov dara. 

SOKPATHS. Ovddé ddixovpevoy apa avTadsxeir, 
®$ OL ToAXNOL olovTat, érreLdy ye ovdapas Sel 
dOcKely. 

KPiran. Ov daiverat. 

xoxPaTHs. Tt dé 5; Kaxoupyety Set, & Kpitoy, 
» ov; 

kpiran. Ov Sef 84 crov, & Swxpares. 

soxpaTHs. Ti 66; dvtixaxoupyely KaKds md- 
oxovrTa, WS ob TodAdl gaciw, Sikacoy H ov 
Sikasov; 

KPITON. Ovdapds. 

soxpaTHs. TO yap wou Kaxds Trovety dvOpw@rous 
Tov ddtxely ovdev diadéper. 

kpiron. "“AAnOH Néyers. 

NOKPATHS. Odre dpa avradixeiv Se? ore Kaxds 
mrotety ovdéva dvOpwrrwy, odd dy orioby méayy 
tn’ avtayv. kal dpa, & Kpirev, tadtra Kcabopo- 
Noyay, Gras wn Tapa SdEav ouoroyhs. olda yap, 
br OAbyots Til TadTa Kal Soxet nab Sd£ev. ols 
otvy ovTw déd0nTar Kal ols pax, TovrTois ov« tote 
Kowvh Bovdy, GAA avdyen TovToUs aAAHNOV 
Katadpovev, opavras Ta dddjA@Y Bovretpara. 
oxomes 8) oty Kal ov ed dra, wéTEpoy KoL@veErs 
Kab Evydoxe? cor, Kab dpyopucla évredOev Bovrcvo- 
pevoe, ws avdérote dpOas exovTos ovTE TOU ddiKety 
ovte ToD dvradixely ovTE KaKds TadoyovTA auv- 
verOa: avrispdvra xaxds: } adloracas Kab od 
kowevels THs apyiis; euol wey yap Kal mada 
otto Kab viv érs boxel, cot bé ef my &ANy Sé80eraL, 
réye kal Sidacne. ef S eupévers rots mpooGe, Td 
pera TOUTO GKovE. 
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crito. Why, no. 

sockaTes. And we ought not even to requite 
wrong with wrong, as the world thinks, since we 
must not do wrong at all. 

crito. Apparently not. 

socrates. Well, Crito, ought one to do evil or 
not? 

crito. Certainly not, Socrates. 

socrates. Well, then, is it right to requite evil 
with evil, as the world says it is, or not right? 

crrro. Not right, certainly. 

socraths. For doing evil to people is the same 
thing as wronging them, 

cairo. That is trae. 

socrates. Then we ought neither to requite wrong 
with wrong nor to do evil to anyone, no matter what 
he may have done to us. And be careful, Crito, that 
you do not, in agreeing to this, agree to something 
you do not believe ; for I know that there are few 
who believe or ever will believe this. Now those 
who believe this, and those who do not, have no 
common ground of discussion, but they must neces- 
sarily, in view of their opinions, despise one another. 
Do you therefore consider very carefully whether 
you agree and share in this opinion, and let us take 
as the starting point of our discussion the assumption 
that it is never right to do wrong or to requite wrong 
with wrong, or when we suffer evil to defend our- 
selves by doing evil in return. Or do you disagree 
and refuse your assent to this starting point? For I 
have Jong held this belief and I hold it yet, but if 
you have reached any other conclusion, speak and 
explain it to me. If you still hold to our former 
opinion, hear the next point. 
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Kprton. “AA éupévw te nat Evvdoxel poe 
AXA Léye. 

soxpatus. Aéyw 5) ad rd wera rodro, waAdov 
8 épwra: worepov & av Tis oporoyhon Te Sixata 
dvta wointéoy % éFarrarynréov; 

Kpitan. Tlounréov. 

ll. soxpatas. “Ex rovrwy 67 dOpe.. dmidvres 
éevOévde wets py meicavres THY TOMY TdTEpOY 
KaKOS Tuas Tolodpev, Kal Tatra ods Feicra 
Set, 7) oF; Kal éeupévopev ols adporoyioapev 
dixators ovow 4 od; 

? ” - . tf > 

xpiran. Ove éyo, & Lwxpares, droxpivacbas 
mpos 6 épwtas* ov yap évv0d. 

soxpaTHs. "AAN @de oxdrrEL. ei péddOVOL 
jyutv évOévde cite amodiSpdaonev, ei0’ bars Seb 
dvopacas TodTo, éXOdvres of vdpmor Kal Td KOLWOY 
THs moNews eriotdyTes epowTo: eliré pol, @ 
Xedxpares, th év v@ yes orev; arAdO TH 
} rovTm TO epyo, q@ emuyetpels, Suavoe? rovs 
Te vopous Huds arodéca, Kat Etpracay thy 
mov TO cov pépos; 1 Boxed coe oldv re ers 
éxelyny thy mod elvas Kab py avarerpdpba, 
év Fai yevouevas Sixar pndev ioytovow, adda 
tnd iStwray aKkupot re yiryvovta. wal SiadOet- 
povrat; th épodpev, ® Kpitwy, pos rabra Kal 
dra towaita; Toda yap dv ris Syot, dddws 
Te Kab pitwp, elmety varép rovrou Tod vomou 
dmro\rupévou, b5 Tas Sixas Tas Sixacbeicas 
mpootarre, kupias elvar. % épodpev mpos avrovs, 
Ort dikes yap Huds » mods Kab ovK dpOds Thy 
Stenv éxpiwev; radra h ri épodpev; 

gpiran. Tatra vy Ala, & Sexpares. 
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crito. I do hold to it and I agree with you; so 
go on. 

socrates. Now the next thing I say, or rather 
ask, is this: “ought a man to do what he has agreed 
to do, provided it is right, or may he violate his 
agreements?” 

criro. He ought to do it. 

socraTrs. Then consider whether, if we go away 
from here without the consent of the state, we are 
doing harm to the very ones to whom we least ought 
to do hann, or not, and whether we are abiding by 
what we agreed was right, or not. 

crvo, IL cannot answer your question, Socrates, 
for I do not understand. 

sockatres. Consider it in this way. If, as [ was on 
the point of running away (or whatever it should be 
called), the laws and the commonwealth should come 
to me and ask, “ Tell me, Socrates, what have you 
in mind to do? Are you not intending by this thing 
you are trying to do, to destroy us, the laws, and the 
entire state, so far asin you lies? Or do you think 
that state can exist and not be overturned, in which 
the decisions reached by the courts have no force 
but are made invalid and annulled by private per- 
sons?” What shall we say, Crito, in reply to this 
question and others of the same kind? For one 
might say many things, especially if one were an 
orator, about the destruction of that Jaw which 
provides that the decisions reached by the courts 
shall be valid. Or shall we say to them, “The state 
wronged me and did not judge the case rightly”? 
Shall we say that, or what? 

‘criro, That is what we shall say, by Zeus, 
Socrates, 
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12. soxpatus. Te ody, dv elrwow of vopoe 
@ Saxpares, Kab tadra wpodOy)To uly re 
Kat ool, } éupeverv rais Stixats als av 4 ods 
dicatyn; e& ody avTdv Oavpdforpev Reyovrwn, 
toms ay elrovev Ore @ Newxpares, py Oavpate 
Ta Aeyopeva,, GAN dmoxpivou, érelon Kab elwGas 
xphoGas Te épwray Te Katt dmoxpiverOan, pépe 
yap, rh eycahay jpty Kal Th Toner emruxerpets 
npas damon wvat ov mpdrov pe oe eyevungapev 
npets, Kar 80 tpudy éhdpPavev Thy wnTépa gov 
0 marnp Kal épurevedy we; ppdcov ovr, TovToLS 
npedv, Tols vd pous * Tots qeph Tous ydpuous, im éuupee 
Tey @F ov Karas Exovow; ov Heuhopat, painy 
div. Grda, Tals mepl why rob yevopévov Tpopijy 
TE Kb mardelay, éy Hh Kat ov eraudevOns; 4} y ov 
Kands mpooérarrov Hedy ot émlh Tourots Te- 
TaryLevOL v0 4406," Taparyryéddovres 7@ marpt TO 
oo oe év pououch Kal yupuag Tinh mratBaveuy ; 
KAXOS, gainy dy. elev. errend) 6é éryévou TE 
Kab eerpagns Kab emratdevOns, Eyous ay evirety 
TPOTOV pev as ox) juerepos haba, Kal Exyovos 
Kal SodA0s, avTOS TE Kai Ob GO T poyovor; Kah 
eb To0d ovTws Exel ap e& laov ole. elvas col 
70 Sixavoy Kal mir, faut arr’ av auels oe 
em exerp@ per mrovely, Kal gol Tatra dv rerovety 
oles OlKasov elvan; i) TpOs pev dpa ou TOV marépa 
ovK é& i loou iy TO Siscacov Kab Tpos Tov Seorrorny, 
él oot dy eruryxaver, dare, dimep mao yo.s, Tabra 
ral dyrurrovety, oure KaKas dxovovra avrineyew 
ouTE TUT TOMEVOL dyrovbmrew obre ana ToLaDra, 
Tova mwpos 6é Thy waTpioa dpa Kal Tovs vopLoUs 

! Schanz omits rots vduors. 2 Schanz omits vduos 
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socrates. What then if the laws should say, 
“ Socrates, is this the agreement you made with us, 
or did you agree to abide by the verdicts pronounced 
by the state?” Now if I were surprised by what . 
they said, perhaps they would continue, “Don’t be 
surprised at what we say, Socrates, but answer, since 
you are in the habit of employing the method of ques- 
tion and answer. Come, what fault do you find with 
us and the state, that you are trying to destroy us? 
In the first place, did we not bring you forth? Is 
it not through us that your father married your 
mother and begat you? Now tell us, have you any 
fault to find with those of us who are the laws of 
marriage P” 

“J find no fault,” I should say. “ Or with those 
that have to do with the nurture of the child after 
he is born and with his education which you, like 
others, received? Did those of us who are assigned 
to these matters not give good directions when we 
told your father to educate you in music and gym- 
nasties?’” “You did,” I should.say. “ Well then, 
when you were born and nurtured and educated, 
could you say to begin with that you were not our 
offspring and our slave, you yourself and your 
ancestors? And if this is so, do you think right as 
between you and us rests on a basis of equality, so 
that whatever we undertake to do to you it is right 
for you to retaliate? There was no such equality of 
right between you and your father or your master, 
if you had one, so that whatever treatment you 
received you might return it, answering them if you 
were reviled, or striking back if you were struck, and 
the like; and do you think that it will be proper for 
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éorat' cot, wore, édy ce emriyepduey nels 
amronvuvar Sixatov hyovpevos elvat, Kal ov bé 
Huas Tovs voyous Kal THY maTtpiba, Kal’ scov 
dtvacat, ériyepioes avramodAvvat, Kal pijoes 
rabdra mov Sixawa mpadrrev, 0 TH ddnGeia THs 
dperhs erripedopevos; 1) ottws e copds, dare 
NEANOeY Ge, OTL NTPOS Te Kab TaTpds Kal TOY 
dMdov mpoydvav amdvreav Timetepdy dari 1) 
marpls Kal seuvorepov Kal cyewrepov Kal ev juct- 
tove potpa Kal rapa Geots Kat wap’ avOpwrrots rots 
vobv éyovct, cal séBecOar Set eat madrov bretxery 
Kal Owrevey watpida Yaderraivoucay i) marépa, 
kab t wetOewv 1) movety & dy Kehevn, Kal wdoveL, 
édy th mpoctartn Twabely, jovyiay ayovra, édp 
re trUrTecOas éay Te SeloOas, édv Te cis TOAGUOV 
diryn tpwaOncopevoy %) darofavotmevoy, mouréov 
radra, kab 7d Stkasov otras dyer, Kal odyl 
brenctéov ovdé avaxwpnréov ovde Nevrréoy Thy 
TaEw, Grd Kat vy moréum Kal év Sicacrnpip 
Kal wavrayod moumtéov & dv KEedety 1 TodS 
kat  watpis, } mele adthy 7 Td Sieasov 
mépuxe, BidferOar 88 oty brtov ovte pnrépa 
ore watépa, wow b€ TovTwy: éte Hrrov Tiy 
matpioa; th Pyoouev mpos tadra, ® Kpitav; 
GANOF Aéyety TOvs vowous 7 ov; 

KPITAN. "Lwouye Soxel. 

13, SaKPATHS. Zxdres Tolvuy, & RMwoKxpares, 
paiev dv tows of voor, e nuels, radra ddnOF 
Aéyouev, OTL ov dixata Huds ervyerpels Spay & 
voy éerreyerpels. nycis yap oe yeryjoavres, exOpé- 
ayres, TwavdevoavTes, weradovres dmrdvrev ov 

1 So Schanz, eéora: BOR, 
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you to act so toward your country and the laws, so that 
if we undertake to destroy you, thinking it is right, you 
will undertake in return to destroy us laws and your 
country, so far as you are able, and will say that in doing 
this you are doing right, you who really care for virtue? 
Or is your wisdom such that you do not see that your 
country is more to be revered and is holier and in 
higher esteem among the gods and among men of 
understanding than your mother and your father and 
all your ancestors, and that you ought to show to her 
more reverence and obedience and hunility when 
she is angry than to your father, and ought either to 
convinee her by persuasion or to do whatever she 
conmnands, and to suffer, if she commands you to 
suffer, in silence, and if she orders you to be scourged 
or imprisoned or if she leads you to war to be wounded 
or slain, her will is to be done, and this is right, and 
you must not give way or draw back or leave your 
post, but in war and in court and everywhere, you 
must do whatever the state, your country, commands, 
or must show her by persuasion what is really right, 
but that it is impious to use violence against either 
your father or your mother, and much more impious 
to use it against your country?” What shall we reply 
to this, Crito, that the laws speak the truth, or not? 

criro. I think they do. 

socrates. “Observe then, Socrates,” perhaps the 
laws would say, “that if what we say is true, what 
you are now undertaking to do to us is not right. 
For we brought you into the world, nurtured you, 
and gave a share of all the good things we could to 
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olot 7 Hey Kaddv col Kal rois GAXOw Waow 
ToAiTais, Opws Wpoayopevouer TH e£ovciay 
memoimnkévar 'AOnvaiwy ro Bovropévm, émedav 
Soxipacd7 Kal idy Ta ev TH woke Tedypata 
Kab Huds Tovs vowous, @ av pn dpécxwpen ipers, 
éFelvas AaBdvTa Ta avrTod amidvat sro av 
BovAntar. Kat ovdels judy Tdv vowwv éurrodwy 
éoTw ov8 dmrayopevet, day te Tis BovAnTaL bwov 
eis daroikiav iévar, eb pon apéokopevy nuely te 
Kab % TWoALs, eay Te weToLKEly GAXoTE Troe EAOwr, 
iévas éxetoe Orrot dv BovrAnTaL, éyovTa Ta avrod. 
ds 8 av tydv rwapapetvy, dpdv dv tpdrrov pels 
ras te dixas Sixdlouev kal radddrAa THY Tod 
Stoixodpuev, 10n apev rodrov wpordoynévat 
gpyo uty & ay huels KerNevwmper Troupe 
radra, kab tov py mevOduevoy Tpiyh papev 
douxety, OTL Te yevynrals odo Aywiy ov weiGerat, 
kat Ore tpopedot, Kal Ste oporoyioas ily 
melbecOat ovre meiPerar ovte melfe pds, eo 
Wn KANOS TL Totoduev, TpoTMévTav hudy Kat 
ouK aypiws ériTaTTovTay Tovey & dv Keredwper, 
Gra épsévtay dvolv Odrepa, 7 welOew pas 
H wotely, ToUTw@y ovdéTEpa ToLel, 

14, Tavraws 84 dayev cal oé, & Loexpares,! 
rais aitiass évéLerOar, elrep rotnoes & érrivoeis, 
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you and all the citizens. Yet we proclaim, by having 
offered the opportunity to any of the Athenians who 
wishes to avail himself of it, that anyone who is not 
pleased with us when he has become a man and has 
scen the administration of the city and us, the laws, 
may take his goods and go away wherever he likes. 
And none of us stands in the way or forbids any of 
you to take his goods and go away wherever he pleases, 
if we and the state do not please him, whether it be 
to an Athenian colony or to a foreign country where 
he will live as an alien. But we say that whoever of 
you stays here, secing how we administer justice and 
how we govern the state in other respects, has there- 
by entered into an agreement with us to do what we 
command; and we say that he who does not obey 
does threefold wrong, because he disobeys us who 
are his parents, because he disobeys us who nurtured 
him, and because after agrceing to obey us he neither 
obeys us nor convinces us that we are wrong, though 
we give him the opportunity and do not roughly order 
him to do what we command, but when we allow 
him a choice of two things, either to convince us of 
error or to do our bidding, he does neither of these 
things.” 

«We say that you, Socrates, will be exposed to 
these reproaches, if you do what you have in mind, 
and you not least of the Athenians but more than 
most. others.’ If then I should say, “How so?” 
perhaps they Snight retort with justice that I had 
made this agreement with them more emphatically 
than most other Athenians. For they would say, 
« Socrates, we have strong evidence that we and the 
city pleased you; for you would never have stayed in 
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it more than all other Athenians if you had not been 
better pleased with it than they ; you never went out 
from the city to a festival, or anywhere else, except 
on military service, and you never made any other 
journey, as other people do, and you had no wish to 
know any other city or other laws, but you were con- 
tented with us and our city. So strongly did you 
prefer us and agree to live in accordance with us ; 
and besides, you begat children in the city, showing 
that it pleased you. And moreover even at your 
trial you might have offered exile as your penalty, if 
you wished, and might have done with the state’s 
consent what you are now undertaking to do without 
it. But you then put on airs and said you were not 
disturbed if you must die, and you preferred, as you 
said, death to exile. And now you are not ashamed to 
think of those words and you do not respect us, the 
laws, since you are trying to bring us to naught; and 
you are doing what the meanest slave would do, since 
you are trying to run away contrary to the compacts 
and agreements you made with us that you would 
live in accordance with us. First then, answer this 
question, whether we speak the truth or not when 
we say that you agreed, not in word, but by your 
acts, to live in accordance with us.” What shall we 
say to this, Crito? Must we not agree that it is 
true? 
crito. We must, Socrates. 
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socrates. Are you then,” they would say, “not 
breaking your compacts and agreements with us, 
though you were not led into them by compulsion 
or fraud, and were not forced to make up your mind 
in a short thine, but had seventy years, in which you 
could have gone away, if we did not please you and 
if you thought the agreements were unfair? But 
you preferred neither Lacedaemon nor Crete, which 
you are always saying are well governed, nor any 
other of the Greek states, or of the forcign ones, but 
you went away from this city less than the lame and 
the blind and the other cripples. So much more 
than the other Athenians were you satisfied with 
the city and evidently therefore with us, its laws ; 
for who would be pleased with a city apart from its 
laws? And now will you not abide by your agree- 
ment? You will if you take our advice, Socrates ; 
and you will not make yourself ridiculous by going 
away from the city. 

“For consider. By transgressing in this way and. 
committing these errors, what good will you do to 
yourself or any of your friends? For it is pretty 
clear that your friends also will be exposed to the 
risk of banishment and the loss of their homes in 
the city or of their property. And you yourself, if 
you go to Thebes or Megara—for both are well 
governed-~will go as an encmy, Socrates, to their 
government, and all who care for their own cities 
will look askance at you, and will consider you a 
destroyer of the laws, and you will confirm the 
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judges in their opinion, so that they will think their 
verdict was just. For he who is destroyer of the 
laws might certainly be regarded as a destroyer of 
young and thoughtless men. Will you then avoid 
the well-governed cities and the most civilised men ? 
And if you do this will your life be worth living? 
Or will you go to them and have the face to carry 
on—what kind of conversation, Socrates? The 
same kind you carried on here, saying that virtue 
and justice and lawful things and the laws are the 
most precious things to men? And do you not 
think that the conduct of Socrates would seem most 
disgraceful ? You cannot help thinking so, Or you 
will keep away from these places and go to Crito’s 
friends in Thessaly; for there great disorder and 
lawlessness prevail, and perhaps they would be 
amused to hear of the ludierous way in which you 
ran away from prison by putting on a disguise, a 
peasant’s leathern cloak or some of the other things 
in which runaways dress themselves up, and chang- 
ing your appearance. But will no one say that you, 
an old man, who had probably but a short time yet 
to live, clung to life with such shameless greed that 
you transgressed the highest laws? Perhaps not, if 
you do not offend anyone; but if you do, Socrates, 
you will have to listen to many things that would be 
a disgrace to you. So you will live as an inferior 
and a slave to everyone. And what will you do 
except feast in Thessaly, as if you had gone to 
Thessaly to attend a banquet? What will become 
of our conversations about justice and virtue? But 
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perhaps you wish to live for the sake of your 
children, that you may bring them up and educate 
them? How su? Will you take them to Thessaly 
to be brought up and educated, making exiles of 
them, that you may give them that blessing also? 
Or perhaps you will not do that, but if they are 
brought up here while you are living, will they be 
better brought up if you are not with them than if 
you were dead? Oh yes! your friends will care for 
them. Will they care for them if you go away to 
Thessaly and not if you go away to the dwellings of 
the dead? If those who say they are your friends 
are of any usc, we must believe they will care for 
them in both cases alike. 

“Ah, Socrates, be guided by us who tended your 
infancy. Care neither for your children nor for 
life nor for anything else more than for the right, 
that when you come to the home of the dead, you 
may have all these things to say in your own 
defence. For clearly if you do this thing it will 
not be bette: for you here, or more just or holier, 
no, nor for any of your friends, and neither will it 
be better when you reach that other abode. Now, 
however, you will go away wronged, if you do go 
away, not by us, the laws, but by men; but if you 
escape after so disgracefully requiting wrong with 
wrong and evil with evil, breaking your compacts 
and agreements with us, and injuring those whom 
you least ought to injure—yourself, your friends, 
your country and us—we shall be angry with you 
while you live, and there our brothers, the laws in 
Hades’ realm, will not receive you graciously ; for 
they will know that you tried, so far as in you lay, 
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to destroy us. Do not let Crito persuade you to do 
what he says, but take our advice.” 

Be well assured, my dear friend, Crito, that this 
is what I seem to hear, as the frenzied dervishes of 
Cybele seem to hear the flutes, and this sound of 
these words re-echoes within me and prevents my 
hearing any other words. And be assured that, so 
far as I now believe, if you argue against these 
words you will speak in vain. Nevertheless, if you 
think you can accomplish anything, speak. 

criro. No, Socrates, [ have nothing to say, 

socrates, Then, Crito, let it be, and Tet us act 
in this way, since it is in this way that God 
leads us. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PHAEDO 


Tur Phaedo, like the Crilo, has for its scene the 
prison of Socrates, though the dialogue is here 
supposed to be reported by one who was present, not 
actually carried on in the presence of the reader. 
The immediate purpose of the dialogue scems to be 
to show that the philosopher will be glad to die ; and 
this purpose is never lost sight of, for it appears 
toward the end, as at the beginning. In order, how- 
ever, to prove that willingness to die is rational, it is 
necessary to prove that the soul will continue to 
exist after the death of the body, and thus the 
original statement that the philosopher will be glad 
to die leads to the proof of a far more important 
truth. The commonly accepted statement that the 
real subject of the Phaedo is the immortality of the 
soul has certainly some justification. In order, how- 
ever, to prove that the soul is immortal the theory is 
advanced that generation proceeds from opposite to 
opposite by alternation, that life proceeds from death 
as death from life, and that therefore the soul must 
exist after death as before birth. Again, all sensible 
objects are referable to certain types, of which they 
are likenesses. These types must be known to us 
before we can refer objects to them, and we have not 
seen or learned the types in this life ; we must there- 
fore have seen them before this life began ; our know- 
ledge is thus seen to be reminiscence of knowledge 
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gained before our birth. All this proves, however, 
only that the soul existed for a probably very long 
time before our birth and continues to exist for 
a probably very long time after our death, but not 
that it is immortal and indestructible. This objection 
leads to the discussion of causation and to the con- 
clusion that “the ideas are the sole causes of all 
things and the sole objects of knowledge.” The 
idea inherent in soul is life, and since ideas are so 
connected with particulars that no particular can 
admit an idea directly contrary to its own inherent 
idea, the soul cannot adinit death’ The proof of the 
immortality of the soul has been reached by proving 
the everlasting truth of the ideas. This last is the 
most important part of the Phaedo, so far as the 
development of Plato’s system of philosophy is con- 
cerned, though it is introduced as a means for proving 
the immortality of the soul, just as the immortality 
of the soul is proved in order to show that the true 
philosopher will not fear, but welcome, death.4 

This dialogue, then, establishes the doctrine of the 
real existence of ideas as the sole objects of know- 
ledge and also shows how that doctrine is necessary 
to human happiness, because it serves to prove that 
the soul is immortal. The ordinary human being is 
little interested in metaphysical speculation, but 
greatly interested in his own future; he will there- 
fore pay attention to metaphysical theory if it is so 
presented as to seem to affect his happiness. The 
Phaedo, by applying the doctrine of ideas to prove 


1 This brief discussion of the contents and purpose of the 
Phaedo is for the most part derived from the introduction 
to R. D. Archer-Hind’s excellent edition, to which the 
reader is referred for a more complete exposition. 
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the immortality of the soul, tends to popularise the 
doctrine of ideas, and this may have been the 
ultiniate purpose of Plato in writing the dialogue ; : 
but that he was also fully in earnest in his belief in 
the immortality of the soul, and that the proof 
of immortality was an important part of his purpose 
in writing the dialogue, cannot be doubted. 

In composition the Phaedo is elaborate without 
being complicated. The dramatic setting serves 
here, as in the Crilo, as an appropriate introduction 
to a discourse on immortality and offers an oppor- 
tunity to portray the gentle, genial nature, the 
kindly humour, and the calm, untroubled courage of 
Socrates 5 it also marks the divisions between the 
various parts of the discussion, and offers relief to the 
mind of the reader who is wearied by close application 
to serious argument. Those who take part in the 
conversation are admirably characterised; this is 
especially true of the two Thebans, Simmias and 
Cebes, who play the most important parts after 
Socrates himself. Both are eager searchers after 
truth, and both are evidently highly regarded by 
Socrates—were, in other words, at least respected by 
Plato ; but Simmias appears as aman of somewhat 
vague notions, inclined to mysticism, and somewhat 
lacking in keenness, while Cebes is clear-sighted, 
sharp, and keen, tenacious of his opinion, but quick 
to see when an opinion is no longer tenable. These 
distinguishing traits are drawn with few lines, but 
the ‘few are masterly. The beautiful imaginative 
description of the life of souls in the other world 
is not merely a picturesque addition to the variety of 
the fcomposition; it teaches us how Plato believed 
that right and wrong actions were rewarded or 
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punished. Quite different imagery is employed for 
the same end in the Phaedrus, but in both dialogues 
the justice of the treatment accorded the souls is 
made clear, and in both the importance of conduct 
in this life is emphasised, though this emphasis is 
stronger in the Phaedo, as is natural in view of the 
dramatic setting, 

The number of persons mentioned in the Phaedo 
is considerable. 

Echecrates of Phlius was one of the last of the 
Pythagoreans; we know of no particular reason why 
he is introduced into this dialogue, unless it be that, 
as a Pythagorean, he might naturally be in sympathy 
with the doctrine of ideas. Of his personal relations 
to Socrates nothing is known. Phaedo, of Elis, was 
taken prisoner in 401 B.c. and brought to Athens, 
where he was, according to Aulus Gellius (ii., 18), 
ransomed by Cebes. After the death of Socrates he 
returned to Elis and founded the Elean school of 
philosophy, which was afterwards moved to Eretria 
by Menedemus and known as the Eretrian school. 
Phaedo wrote several dialogues, but virtually nothing 
is known of his doctrines. He seems to have been 
highly esteemed by Socrates and his followers. 
Apollodorus of Phalerum is of no philosophical 
importance. Heis mentioned several times by Plato 
and Xenophon as an ardent admirer and constant 
companion of Socrates, and a man of impulsive, un- 
restrained disposition. Simmias and Cebes were 
both Thebans, warm personal friends, and equally 
devoted to Socrates; both offered money to secure 
the release of Socrates from prison (Crito, 45 8), 
The composition preserved under the name of Pinazx 
or Tablet of Cebes is certainly spurious. Crito appears 
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here, as in the dialogue that bears his name, as the 
old and tried friend of Socrates. The others who 
are mentioned as companions of Socrates in his last 
hours are Critobulus, the son of Crito; Hermogenes, 
probably the son of Hipponicus and then identical 
with a speaker in the Cratylus; Epigenes, son of 
Antiphon; Aeschines, a well-known follower of 
Socrates, author of several dialogues; Antisthenes, 
founder of the Cynie school; Ctesippus, a youth 
mentioned alsa in the Lathydemus and the Lysis; 
Menexenus, son of Demophon and an admirer of 
Ctesippus; his name is giver to one of Plato's 
dialogues; Phaedonides, a Theban; Bueclides of 
Megara, founder of the Megarian school; and 
Terpsion, also a Megarian. Evenus, mentioned in 
60 n, was a Parian sophist and poet, 

The most important separate editions of the 
Phaedo are those of Geddes, W. Wagner, Wohlrab, 
Schanz, Hirschig, Burnet, and Archer-Hind. The 
introduction and commentary in the last-named 
edition are of special importance. 
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ey TH Seoparnpie, 7) ANAoV Tov HKoveas; 

earaon. Avros, & Eyéxpares. 

EXEKPATHS. Ti ody 81 dori Grra elev 6 dvip 
mpd Tod Oavdrov; Kab mds érededTa; Hdéws yap 
dv éym axovoatt. Kab yap o’re TOY moduray 
Priaclwv obdels mdvu te émixympidfer ta vov 
"AOiwale, odre tis Eévos adbixras ypovov acvyvod 
éxeldev, Satis dv juty cagés tt dryyetrAat olos 7” 
qv wept rovrav, wAny ye On bre pdpyaxoy mov 
arrobdvoer tadv 5é ddA@p ovdév elyev Hpdbeuw. 

ealaan. Ovdé ra mepl ris Siens dpa érvdecbe 
bv Tpdmroy éyévero; 

EXEKPATHS. Nat, tadra pev july Hyyetné TW, 
kab @avpdloudy ye, bts wadaL yevopévns avris 
TOAD votepov haiveras avobavev, Ti ody jv 
TovTO, @ Paidwv; 

BAIAON. Toyn Tis adT@, @ Hyéxpares, cvvéBn: 
éruye yap TH mporepaia Tis Nice h  wpvpva 
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CHARACTERS 


Konmerates, Prawpo, APoLLOpORUS, SOCRATES, CHBES, 
Simmras, Creo, (he Servant ay the Hleven. 


nenucrares. Were you with Socrates yourself, 
Phaedo, on the day when he drank the poison in 
prison, or did you hear about it from someone else ? 

poakmpo. I was there nyself, Kchecrates. 

mcuxcnares. Then what did he say before his 
death? and how did he die? I should like to 
hear, for nowadays none of the Phliasians go to 
Athens at all, and no stranger has come from there 
for a long time, who could tell us anything definite 
about this matter, except that he drank poison and 
died, so we could learn no further details, 

pHarpo, Did you not even hear about the trial 
and how it was conducted ? 

ecuecrares. Yes, some one told us about that, 
and we wondered that although it took place a long 
time ago, he was put to death much later. Now why 
was that, Phacdo ? 

puagpo. It was a matter of chance, Echecrates. 
It happened that the stern of the ship which the 
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éoteupévn tod mdolov, 6 eis Anjrov "AOnvatos 
mW éLTOVTL. 

EXEKPATHS. Todro &é 89 Ti éorwv; 

ealaon. Todr gots 7d mrolov, as dacw 
"AOnvatos, év & Onoetds wore eis Kpyrny rods dls 
émta éxetvous @OYETO dywv Kal ecwoé Te Kal adTos 
éoaOy, te ovv AmdrAXove etEavto, as Néyeras, 
Tore, eb awOetev, Exdorov érous Oewpiay amd&ew 
eis Afjrov tv by del cal viv ére é& éxelvov nar’ 
eviauTov TO Oe@ réurovow. érecdav ody dpEovras 
THs Oewpias, vopuos éorly adrols ev Th ypdve 
Tovr@ Kadapetew Thy Tod Kal dnuocia undéva 
amoxrivvivat, mow av eis Affrov te adixnras 
TO wAotov kal wddw Sedpo todro & évlore év 
TOM Ypdvw yiryverat, Gray TUYw@oWw dvEpot 
dmoraBovres adrovs. adpyn & éotl ris Oewpias, 
érrerdav oO iepeds tod "AmdAdkwvos orérn THY 
mptyvav tot mrolov. tolro 8 éruyev, womep 
Aéyo, TH Wporepata Ths Stans yeyoves. Sid ravra 
Kal qodus ypdvos éyévero TH Loxpdres ev TO 
Secparnpio o peraky rhs dinns Te Kal Oavdrou. 

2, EXEKPATHE. Ti Sé 8% td cep) adrdv rov 
Odvarov, & Paidwv; tl Hv ta reyOevTa Kal 
mpaxOévra, kab tives of Tapayevopevos TOV érern- 
detwy TO avdpi; 4 obK elwy ot dpxyovres Twapeivas, 
GXr’ Epnwos érerevra Piiov; 

®AIAON. Oddapds, add Tapfhody tives Kal 
Toot rye. 

EXEKPATHS. Tadra 6) rdvra mpoOuunOnrs ws 
capéotara hulvy darayyelrat, e¢ py ths coe 
doyonia ruyydvet odoa. 

eaiaan. “AXdAA ocyordko ye Kal Tepdcopas 
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Athenians send to Delos was crowned on the day 
before the trial. 

ecHECRATES. What ship is this? 

rHagpo. This is the ship, as the Athenians say, 
in which Theseus once went to Crete with the 
fourteen youths and maidens, and saved them and 
himself. Now the Athenians made a vow to 
Apollo, as the story goes, that if they were saved 
they would send a mission cyery year to Delos. 
And from that. tine even to the present day they 
send it annually in honour of the god. Now it is 
their Jaw that after the mission begins the city must 
be pure and no one may be publicly executed until 
the ship has gone to Delos and back; and some- 
times, when contrary winds detain it, this takes a 
long time. The beginning of the mission is when 
the priest of Apollo crowns the stern of the ship; 
and this took place, as I say, on the day before the 
trial. For that reason Socrates passed a long time 
in prison between his trial and his death. 

ecHECRATES. What took place at his death, 
Phaedo? What was said and done? And which 
of his friends were with him? Or did the autho- 
rities forbid them to be present, so that he died 
without his friends ? 

puampo. Not at all. Some were there, in fact, a 
good many. 

echEcnaTes. Be so godd as to tell us as exactly as 
you can about all these things, if you are not too 
busy. 

puarpo. I am not busy and I will try to tell 
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Dpiv Sunynoacbae: Kal yap 70 pepvijcar do- 
xparous Kad abrov AéyovTa-Kal dAdov axovovTa 
guouye del wdvrov Hororov. 

-EXEKPATHS "ANNA pe, @ Paidwr, Kal TOUS 
dxcovcomévous ye Totovtouvs érépous é&yeus" are 
metpa ws av Ovvy axpiBéorara dteEeN ely mravra. 

#AIAON. Kal pay eryorye Davudova émabov 
MApAyEevopLevos. OUTE yap as davaro mapovra, pe 
dvbpbs error detou éNEos eloneL evdaipov yap Moe 
dviyp epaivero, @ "Evécpares, Kaul TOU TpoToU Kal 
TOV Noyov, as doeds Kat yevvasios éreXevTa, dare 
Hou éxetvov TaploTacbat pine eis “Acdov tovra 
divev Oeias poipas iévau, GANG Kal éxeloe biKo~ 
poevov ev m pate, elirep TUS TeToTE Kal dros. 
Oud, &n TAaDTA oudey mayu pou éXceuvov elojer, 
@s eiKos ay bo Eevev elvan mapovre mév Ger oure av 
jOovn as év pirocopig HOV OvTe, domep 
elobPermev Kal ap ot Néryou TOLOUTOL TLVES Hoay 
aX arexvas droop Th foe maOos Traphy Kat TEs 
dnOns Kpacws aro TE THs HOoVAS ouryKenpawern 
ood kal amd tis UTIs, evOupoupevep ort 
abrisca, éxelvos &uenre TehevTav. Kah mayres ob 
TapovTes a xedov TL oUTw SieKeiweOa, OTe pev 
yedaures, éviore Oé Saxptovres, els 6é 9) {LOD Kal 
Siapepdvres, "ATroAR Sw pos” ola0a ydp mou Tov 
dvdpa kal tov rpdrov aurod. 

EXEKPATHS. Ilds yap ov; 

SAIAON. "Exeivos TE Toivuy TavTamacty oUTwsS 
elyev, Kal adros éymye érerapdyyny Kal of Gdror. 

EXEKPATHS. "Eruxov 5é, & Paidwy, tives rapa~ 
ryevouevor; 

eaiaan. Odrds te 8) 6 *AroAdddwpoy Tay 
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you. It is always my greatest pleasure to be 
reminded of Socrates whether by speaking of him 
myself or by listening to someone else. 

gcHEcRATES. Well, Phaedo, you will have hearers 
who feel as you do; so try to tell us everything as 
accurately as you can. 

ruarpo. For my part, I had strange emotions 
when I was there. For [ was not filled with pity 
as [might naturally be when present at the death 
of a friend; since he seemed to me to be happy, 
both in his bearing aud his words, he was meeting 
death so fearlessly and nobly. And so I thought 
that cven in going to the abode of the dead he was 
not going without the protection of the gods, and 
that when he arrived there it would be well with 
him, if it ever was well with anyone. And for this 
reason I was not at all filled with pity, as might seem 
natural when I was present at a scene of mourning ; 
nor on the other hand did I feel pleasure because 
we were oceupied with philosophy, as was our 
custom—and our talk was of phitozophy ;—but a 
very strange feeling came over me, an unaccustomed 
mixture of pleasure and of pain together, when I 
thought that Socrates was presently to die. And all 
of us who were there were in much the same con- 
dition, sometimes laughing and sometimes weeping ; 
especially one of us, Apollodorus; you know him 
and his character. 

ecuecrates. To be sure I do. 

puarpo. He was quite unrestrained, and I was 
much agitated myself, as were the others, 

ecHEecrates, Who were these, Phaedo ? 

rnagpo, Of native Athenians there was this 
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émixopiav maphy cal o KpiroBovdos Kal o rarhp 
avrod, Kab ére “Eppoyévns nat “Eneyévns cat 
Aioyivns Kal’ Avricbévns: fy 8& xab Krijourmos 
6 Tlasavievs nal MevéFevos nab ddrot Teves TOV 
émiyoptoav: TWAdtwv 8é, otuat, noOéver. 

EXEKPATHS. Elévos 0€ tives Taphoav; 

ealaon. Nai, Xuppias té ye 6 OnBatos Kat 
KéBys cal Padeovidns cal Meyapobev Bixretdns 
te kal Tepryicov. 

EXEKPATHS. Ti 5é; "Aplotimmos wat Kyréop- 
Bporos' mapeyévovro; 

eataan. Ov dfrar év Aiyivn yap édéyovTo 
elvat. 

EXEKPATHS. “ADXos O€ Tes Taphy; 

PAIAON. Yyedov Te oluat TovTovs maparyevée- 
Bat. 

EXEKPATHS. Té ody 89; tives, O75, Hoav ol 
NOyou; 

38. eaIAon. ‘Eyo co é& dpyfis wavra teipd- 
couat Sinyjnoacbar. del yap dn Kal ras mpdabev 
Huepas ei@Geper portray Kal éym Kab oi ddrdoL 
mapa Tov YoxpaTn, cvrdeyouevos &wOev eis Td 
Suxacthpiov, &v @ Kal 4 dtnn éyévero: TANnotov 
yap mv tod Secpwrnpiov. meprepévopev odp 
éxdatote, Sas dvoryOein TO Seopwrptov, diaTpi- 
Bovres per ddAtdNwv: dvegyeTo yap ov mpg 
éretdy 5é avoryOeln, elojwev wapd tov Ywxpdrn 
Kal Ta TONG Sinpepevouev per avrod. Kal dy Kat 
Tote Mpwiaitepoy TuVENeynpey. TH yap wpoTepaia* 

1 Schanz, after Cobet, inserts od after KAeduBporos. 


2 After aporepafa the MSS. road jméepg, which Hermann, 
followed by Schanz and others, brackets. 
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Apollodorus, and Critobulus and his father, and 
Hermogenes and Epiganes and Aeschines and 
Antisthenes; and Ctesippus the Paeanian was there 
too, and Menexenus and some other Athenians. 
But Plato, I think, was ill. 

ecuEcratTrs. Were any foreigners there ? 

puagpo. Yes, Simmias of Thebes and Cebes and 
Phacdonides, and from Megara Fuclides and 
Terpsion. 

eenecrates. What? Were Aristippus and Cleom- 
brotus there ? 

puaupo. No. They were said to be in Aegina, 

mcnecrates. Was anyone else there ? 

pnagvo, I think these were about all. 

ecnecratres. Well then, what was the conversa- 
tion ? 

puarpo. I will try to tell you everything from 
the beginning. On the previous days I and the 
others had always been in the habit of visiting 
Socrates. We used to meet at daybreak in the 
court where the trial took place, for it was near 
the prison; and every day we used to wait about, 
talking with each other, until the prison was opened, 
for it was not opened early; and when it was 
opened, we went in to Socrates and passed most of 
the day with him. On that day we came together 
earlier ; for the day before, when we left the prison 
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érreion cfr Gopev éx TOO SeopmTnplov éorépas, 
érvbduela OTe TO TWRolOY ex Aijrou cupury Levon ein. 
mapnyyethaper ou aArrots Hew aS Tpwiairara 
eis TO cies. Kat Fico puev cal Hpety eSerd oy ) 
Au popes, ¢ bomep etd Ger t Urraxove, elev Tepupevew 
Kab pn) ™poTepov Tapievat, &ws dy adras KeNCUCT. 
Adevat ydp, én, ot &voexa Sonpdrn Kab 
Tapanyyehrovety Oreos av 778e TH Teepe TéNEU- 
Tio. ob moduD 8 oby x povoy emiaxeoy Heev ra 
éxéXeuey Heas elovévat. sioedOovres ouv HOT ENOL 
Bdvouev tov pev Swxpary a apr. Nehupevon, THY be 
Ravdirmny—yuyydo nes yap—éyovody Te 76 
maLdiov avrod Kab maparcanwevmy. @S ov 
logy meas 9 «=RavOlrry, dvevpyynaé Te Kad 
Tovar drra elev, ola 67 eidbacw at yuvaines, 
bre *0, Loxpares, orarov 9} we mpomepenae 
vov ot errurHOetot ath ov TovTous. Kab 6 So- 
xpdrns Bréyras eis Tov Kpirwva: *0, Kpirwn, 
ebm, demaryereo TLS aura oixade. Kab éxelvny 
pev dariyov Ties TOV re Kpirwvos Bodcav 
Te Kab Kom Topevny 6 oe & Loxparns avanadifo~ 
pevos eis THY Khivny ouvecappe, TE TO oKéXos 
Kal é£érpupe 7H Xetpls Kal TpiBov dua “Os 
dromov, én, @ avbpes, Gouxé TL elvas TovTo, 
) rarodauw ol avOporor How @S Cavpactas 
mepurce mpos 78 Soxoby € évavTiov eval, Td Avorn pov, 
TO dpa yey aUT® pn eerew maparyirnves Bat To 
dvOpdme, dav 86 reg Sudben 76 Erepov Kab AapBavy, 
oxedon Te avarynater Bar Aap Bavew Kab 70 erepov, 
WoTED EK [Las Kopupiis our ppevar ou OVTE. Kab 
[0b Boned, epi, eb evevonaer ard Niowmos, 
pdlov dv cuvlcivas, ws 6 Ceos Bovrouevos abra 
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fh the evening we heard that the ship had arrived 
from Delos. So we agreed to come to the usual 
place as early in the morning as possible. And we 
came, and the jailer who usually answered the door 
came out and told us to wait and not go in until he 
told us. “For,” he said, “the eleven are releasing 
Socrates from his fetters and giving directions how 
he is to die to-day.” So after a little delay he came 
and told us to goin. We went in then and found 
Socrates just released from his fetters and Xanthippe 
—you know her—with his little son in her arms, 
sitting beside him. Now when Xanthippe saw us, 
she cried out and said the kind of thing that women 
always do say: “Oh Socrates, this is the last time 
now that your friends will speak to you or you to 
them.” And Socrates glanced at Crito and said, 
“Crito, let somebody take her home.” And some 
of Crito’s people took her away wailing and beating 
her breast. But Socrates sat up on his couch and. 
bent his leg and rubbed it with his hand, and while 
he was rubbing it, he said, “ What a strange thing, 
my friends, that seems to be which men call 
pleasure! How wonderfully it is related to that 
which seems to be its opposite, pain, in that they 
will not both come to a man at the same time, and 
yet if he pursues the one and captures it, he is 
generally obliged to take the other also, as if the 
two were joined together in one head. And I 
think,” he said, “if Aesop had thought of them, 
he would have made a fable telling how they were 
at war and god wished to reconcile them, and when 
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Suadrdfas morepoovTa, eed ove edvvaro, 
cuippev eis tabrov avrois tas Kopupds, nal bia 
raita © dv rd érepov wapayévntat éraxodoubet 
totepov Kal TO étepov. BoTep ody Kal avT@ pot 
okey, err Eloy) UTS TOD Seo pod Hy ev TO oxérer TO 
aryewwov, Hee 59 palveras éraxoroulody 76 700. 
4. ‘O obv KéBys trrotaBdv: No} tov Ala, 
&@ Yerpares, &pn, ed y éroincas dvapyfoas 
pe. Tepl yap Tor TOY ToLnudtov ov wemoinxas 
évrelvas tous tot Alawrou Noyous Kal Td eis 
tov ‘"Amé\A@ mpootutov Kab ddrdror tives pe Hd 
Hpovro, arap Kal Linvos mpgdyv, 6 Te rors 
Stavonbeis, éretdy Setpo FAGes, erroincas avrd, 
mpotepov ovdev mra@more Totjoas, ef odv Th cou 
were tov éyew éue Edyve adrroxpivacbat, ray 
poe ad0is Epwrd, ed olda ydp, bre éphoerau, 
elmré, TE x pry Adyew. Aéye Tolvuv, éby, atTo, o 
KéBns, radrnO5, ts ode excivm Bovrdpevos ovSe 
Tols Toujpactw avTod dvtiteyvos elvas éroinoa 
Tada Hoe yap as ob pddsov ely AA’ évuTrvioy 
TWOV aoe pmmevos TL Néyer, Kal dhoototpevos, 
el TOAAGKLS TaUTHY THY povoLKHY por éruTdrroL 
mol. nv yap 8) arta Troudde moAAdKs pot 
ordy TO avTo évimrmov év TH TwapedOovts Biw, 
addror ev GrAdn Opes hawwopevov, ta avbra i 
Aéyou, @ Séxpares, éby, povareyy ote Kai 
épydfov. Kab éyo & ye 7H mpdcbev ypdvy 
Srrep erpatrov tovTo wredkduBavov avro por 
mapaxereverOai te Kal émrixercvew, Bomep ob 
trois Oéovor S8caxedevdpevot, kab éuol obtw Td 
évirrvioy, Strep emparrov, TovTo émiKerevery, pov- 
CLK Tole, oS hirrccodias pev avons peylorns 
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he could not do that, he fastened their heads 
together, and for that reason, when one of them 
comes to anyone, the other follows after. Just so 
it seems that in my case, after pain was in my leg 
on account of the fetter, pleasure appears to have 
come following after.” 

Here Cebes interrupted and said, “By Zeus, 
Socrates, I am glad you reminded me, Several 
others have asked about the poans you have com- 
posed, the metrical versions of Aesop's fables and 
the hymn to Apollo, and Evenus asked me the day 
before yesterday why you who never wrote any 
poetry before, composed these verses after you came 
to prison. Now, if you care that I should be able to 
answer Evenus when he asks me again—and | 
know he will ask me—tcll me what to say.” 

« Then tell him, Cebes,” said he, “ the truth, that I 
composed these verses not because I wished to rival him 
or his poems, for I knew that would not be casy, but 
because I wished to test the meaning of certain dreams, 
and to make sure that I was neglecting no duty 
in case their repeated commands meant that I must 
cultivate the Muses in this way. They were some- 
thing like this. The same dream came to me often 
in my past life, sometimes in one form and some- 
times in another, but always saying the same thing: 
‘Socrates,’ it said, ‘make music and work at it.’ And 
I formerly thought it was urging and encouraging 
me to do what I was doing already and that just 
as people encourage runners by cheering, so the 
dream was encouraging me to do what I was doing, 
that is, to make music, because philosophy was the 
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poucikhs, guod O€ TovTO mpdtTovTos: viv & 
9 ra f bay \ € “a nm ¢ A 
éresd) Te Sinn éyéveto Kal 4 ToD Oeod goprh 
Siex@rAvé pe arodvnckev, eboke yptvar, et dpa 
MOANAKLS BOL WpooTaTTon TO evuTTVioy TadTHD 
THY dnuodn povotkiy roreiv, pn arabjoas ara, 
H) \ a ? Z \ + \ 3 / 
GAA Tole. arparhertepoyv yap eivas py aTLévar 
mply dpoowcac@at ToujoavTa mojpata meOo- 
pevov TO evuTrvie. obtw 51 mp@tov pev eis tov 
Gedy éroinoa, ov Hv % mapotdoca Ouola pera 88 
} > 4 \ ¥ 
Tov Oedv, evvenoas Ors Tov rwointiy Séou, eltrep 
a 4 
wédrOL TrounTHs elvat, trovety pious, ar ob 
Ndyous, Kal adTos ote H pvOoroyiKds, did Tadra 
5) ods mpoxetpous elyov Kal ymriotauny pidous 
tovs Aicdrrov, tovTous éroinca, ols mpeérois 
évéruxov. 
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5. Tadra ody, ® KéBns, Kojo dpdte, rat 
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greatest kind of music and I was working at that. 
But now, after the trial and while the festival of the 
god delayed my execution, I thought, in case the 
repeated dream really meant to tell me to make this 
which is ordinarily called music, I ought to do so and. 
not to disobey. For I thought it was safer not to go 
hence before making sure that I had done what 
I ought, by obeying the dream and composing verses. 
So first I composed a hymn to the god whose festival 
it was; and after the god, considering that a poet, if 
heis really to be a poet, must compose myths and not 
speeches, since I was not a maker of myths, I took 
the myths of Aesop, which I had at hand and knew, 
and turned into verse the first I came upon. So tell 
Evenus that, Cebes, and bid him farewell, and tell 
him, if he is wise, to come after me as quickly as he 
can, I, it seems, an going to-day; for that is the 
order of the Athenians.” 

And Simmias said, “What a message that is, 
Socrates, for Evenus! I have met him often, and 
from what I have seen of him, I should say that he 
will not take your advice in the least if he can 
help it.” 

«Why so?” said he. “Is not Evenus a philo- 
sopher ?” 

“T think so,” said Simunias. 

“Then Evenus will take my advice, and so will 
every man who has any worthy interest in philosophy. 
Perhaps, however, he will not take his own life, for 
they say that is not permitted.” And as he spoke 
he put his feet down on the ground and remained 
sitting in this way through the rest of the con- 
versation. 

Then Cebes asked him: “What do you mean by 
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Néyers, @ Swoxpares, Td wy Oewerov elvar éavrov 
BidfecOar, CGérew 8 adv 7B amrobvycKovts, Tov 
dircoopov érecGar; Ti dé @ KéPns; ovdk 
dxnkoate ov Te Kal Lupplas wept TOv ToLovToV 
Dirordw auryyeyovores; Ovddv ye oadés, & 
Seox«pares. "AdrAG pony nab eyo é€F dkohs creph 
avTav Neyo: & pey ody Tuyydva dxnKows, POdvos 
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this, Socrates, that it is not permitted to take one’s 
life, but that the philosopher would desire to follow 
after the dying?” 

“ How is this, Cebes? Have you and Simmias, 
who are pupils of Philolaus, not heard about such 
things?” 

. © Nothing definite, Socrates.” 

“TI myself speak of them only from hearsay ; but 
I have no objection to telling what I have heard. 
And indeed it is perhaps especially fitting, as I am 
going to the other world, to tell stories about the 
life there and consider what we think about it; for 
what else could one do in the time between now and 
sunset P”’ 

“Why in the world do they say that it is not 
permitted to kill oneself, Socrates? I heard Philolaus, 
when he was living in our city, say the same thing 
you just said, and I have heard it from others, too, 
that one must not do this ; but I never heard anyone 
say anything definite about it.” 

“ You must have courage,” said he, “and perhaps 
you might hear something. But perhaps it will seem 
strange to you that this alone of all laws is without 
exception, and it never happens to mankind, as in 
other matters, that only at some times and for some 
persons it is better to die than to live; and it will 
perhaps seem strange to you that these human 
beings for whom it is better to die cannot without 
impiety do good to themselves, but must wait for 
some other benefactor.” | 
_ And Cebes, smiling gently, said, “Gawd knows it 
doos,” speaking in his own dialect. 

“Tt would seem unreasonable, if put in this way,” 
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said Socrates, “but perhaps there is some reason 
in it. Now the doctrine that is taught in secret 
about this matter, that we men are in a kind 
of prison and must not set ourselves free or run 
away, seems to me to be weighty and not easy to 
understand. But this at least, Cebes, I do believe is 
sound, that the gods are our guardians and that we 
men are one of the chattels of the gods. Do you not 
believe this?” 

“Yes,” said Cebes, “I do.” 

. Well then,” said he, “if one of your chattels 
should kill itself when you had not indicated that you 
wished it to die, would you be angry with it and 
punish it if you could?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

“Then perhaps from this point of view it is not 
unreasonable to say that a man must not kill himself 
until god sends some necessity upon him, such as has 
now come upon me.” 

“That,” said Cebes, “seems sensible. But what 
you said just now, Socrates, that philosophers ought to 
be ready and willing to die, that seems strange if we 
were right just now in saying that god is our guardian 
and we are his possessions. For it is not reasonable 
that the wisest men should not be troubled when 
they leave that service in which the gods, who are 
the best overseers in the world, are watching over 
them. A wise man certainly does not think that 
when he is free he can take better care of himself 
than they do. A foolish man might perhaps think 
so, that he ought to run away from his master, 
and he would not consjder that he must not run 
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away from a good master, but ought to stay with 
him as long as possible ; and so he might thought- 
lessly run away; but a man of sense would wish to 
be always with one who is better than himself. And 
yet, Socrates, if we look at it in this way, the 
contrary of what we just said seems natural; for the 
wise ought to be troubled at dying and the foolish to 
rejoice.” 

When Socrates heard this I thought he was pleased 
by Cebes’ earnestness, and glancing at us, he said, 
 Cebes is always on the track of arguments and 
will not be easily convinced by whatever anyone 
says.” 

vand Simmias said, “Well, Socrates,.this time I 
think myself that Cebes is right. For why should 
really wise men run away from masters who are 
better than they and lightly separate themselves 
from them? And it strikes me that Cebes is aiming 
his argument at you, because you are so ready to 
leave us and the gods, who are, as you yourself agree, 
good rulers.” 

“You have a right to say that,” he replied; “for 
I think you mean that I must defend myself against 
this accusation, as if we were in a Jaw court.” 

“ Precisely,’ said Simmias. 

“Well, then,” said he, “I will try to make a more 
convincing defence than I did before the judges. 
For if I did not believe,” said he, “that I was going 
to other wise and good gods, and, moreover, to men 
who have died, better men than those here, I should be 
wrong in not grieving at death. But as it is, you ma 
rest assured that I expect to go to good men, though 
I should not care to assert this positively ; but I would 
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assert as positively as anything about such matters 
that Iam going to gods who are good masters. And 
therefore, so far as that is concerned, I not only 
do not grieve, but I have great hopes that there is 
something in store for the dead, and, as has been 
said of old, something better for the good than for 
the wicked.” 

“Well,” said Simmias, “do you intend to go away, 
Socrates, and keep your opinion to yourself, or would 
you let us share it? It seems to me that this is a 
good which belongs in common to us also, and at the 
game time, if you convince us by what you say, that 
will serve as your defence.” 

“Y will try,” he replicd. “But first let us ask 
Crito there what he wants. Ife has apparently been 
trying to say something for a long time.” 

* Only, Socrates,” said Crito, “that the man who 
is to administer the poison to you has been telling 
me for some time to warn you to talk as little as 
possible. He says people get warm when they 
talk and heat has a bad effect on the action of 
the poison; so sometimes he has to make those 
who talk too much drink twice or even three 
times.” 

And Socrates said: “Never mind him. Just let 
him do his part and prepare to give it twice or even, 
if necessary, three times.” 

“T was pretty sure that was what you would say,” 
said Crito, “but he has been bothering me for a long 
time,” | 

“Never mind him,” said Socrates. “I wish now: 
to explain to you, my judges, the reason why I think 
a man who has really spent his life in philosophy is 
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naturally of good courage when he is to die, and 
has strong hopes that when he is dead he will 
attain the greatest blessings in that other land. So 
I will try to tell you, Simmias, and Cebes, how this 
would be. 

“Other people are likely not to be aware that - 


those who pursue philosophy aright study nothing 
but dying and being dead. Now if this is true, it 


would be absurd to be eager for nothing but this 
all their lives, and then to be troubled when that 
came for which they had all along been eagerly 
practising.” 

And Simmias langhed and said, “ By Zeus, Socrates, 
I don’t feel much like laughing just now, but you 
made me laugh. For I think the multitude, if they 
heard what you just said about the philosophers, would 
say you were quite right, and our people at home 
would agree entirely with you that philosophers 
desire death, and they would add that they know 
very well that the philosophers deserve it.”’ 

« And they would be speaking the truth, Simmias, 
except in the matter of knowing very well. For 
they do not know in what way the real philosophers 
desire death, nor in what way they deserve death, 
nor what kind of a death it is. Let us then,” said 
he, “speak with one another, paying no further 
attention to them. Do we think there is such a 
thing as death?”’ 

« Certainly,” replied Simmias. 

“We believe, do we not, that death is the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body, and that the state 


of being dead is the state in which the body is 


separated from the soul and exists alone by itself 
and the soul is separated from the body and exists 
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alone by itself? Is death anything other than this?” 
“ No, it is this,” said he. 

“ Now, my friend, see if you agree with me ; for, 
if you do, I think we shall get more light on our 
subject. Do you think a philosopher would be likely 
to care much about the so-called pleasures, such as 
eating and drinking?” 

« By no means, Socrates,” said Simmias. 

« Flow about the pleasures of love?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Well, do you think such aman would think much 
of the other cares of the body—I mean such as the 
possession of fine clothes and shoes and the other 
personal adornments? Do you think he would care 
about them or despise them, except so far as it is 
necessary to have them ?”’ 

7 think the true philosopher would despise them,” 
he replied. 

“ Altogether, then, you think that such a man 
would not devote himself to the body, but would, 
so far as he was able, turn away from the body and 
concern himself with the soul?” pe 

“Yes.” 

“To begin with, then, it is clear that in such 
matters the philosopher, more than other men, 
separates the soul from communion with the body?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Now certainly most people think that a man 
who takes no pleasure and has no part in such 
things doesn’t deserve to live, and that one who 
cares nothing for the pleasures of the body is about 
as good as dead.” 

“That is very true.” 
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“Now, how about the acquirement of pure 
knowledge? Is the body a hindrance or not, if it 
is made to share in the search for wisdom? What I 
mean is this: Have the sight and hearing of men 
any truth in them, or is it true, as the poets are 
always telling us, that we neither hear nor see any- 
thing accurately? And yet if these two physical 
senses are not accurate or exact, the rest are not 
likely to be, for they are inferior to these. Do you 
not think so?” 

“ Certainly I do,” he replied. 

“Then,” said he, “when does the soul attain 
to truth? For when it tries to consider anything in 
company with the body, it is evidently deceived 
by it.” 

* True,” 

“Tn thought, then, if at all, something of the 
realities becomes clear to it?” 

ae Grek 

“But it thinks best when none of these things 
troubles it, neither hearing nor sight, nor pain nor 
any pleasure, but it is, so fur as possible, alone by 
itself, and takes leave of the body, and avoiding, so 
far as it can, all association or contact with the body, 
reaches out toward the reality.” 

That is true.” 

“Jn this matter also, then, the soul of the philo- 
sopher greatly despises the body and avoids it and 
strives to be alone by itself? ” 

“ Kvidently.” 

“Now how about such things as this, Simmias? 
Do we think there is such a thing as absolute justice, 
or not?” 

“ We certainly think there is.” 
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“ And absolute beauty and goodness.” 

“ Of course.”’ 

“Well, did you ever see anything of that kind 
with your eyes?” 

“ Certainly not,” said he. 

“Or did you ever reach them with any of the 
bodily senses? Iam speaking of all such things, as 
size, health, strength, and in short the essence 
or underlying quality of everything. Is their trae 
nature contemplated by means of the body? — Is it 
not rather the case that he who prepares himself 
most carefully to understand the true essence of cach 
thing that he examines would come nearest to the 
knowledge of it a 

Cort tainly.” 

“Would not that man do this most perfectly who 
approaches each thing, so far as possible, with the 
reason alone, not introducing sight into his reasoning 
nor dragging in any of the other senses along with 
his thinking, but who employs pure, absolute reason 
in his attempt to search out the pure, absolute 
essence of things, and who removes himself, so far 
as possible, from eyes and cars, and, in a word, from 
his whole body, because he feels that its companion- 
ship disturbs the soul and hinders it from attaining 
truth and wisdom? Is not this the man, Simmias, 
if anyone, to attain to the gs ae le of revlity : ol 

“That is true as true can be, Socrates,” said 
Siimias. 

“Then,” said he, ‘all this mast cause good Jovers 
of wisdom to think and say one to the other some- 
thing like this: + There seems to be a short) eut 
which leads us and our argument to the conclusion in 
our search that so loug as we have the body, and the 
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soul is contaminated by such an evil, we shall never 
attain completely what we desire, that is, the truth. 
For the body keeps us constantly busy by reason of 
its need of sustenance; and moreover, if diseases 
come upon it they hinder our pursuit of the truth. 
And the body fills us with passions and desires and 
fears, and all sorts of fancies and foolishness, so 
that, as they say, it really and truly makes it 
impossible for us to think at all. The body and its 
desires are the only cause of wars and factions and 
battles ; for all wars arise for the sake of gaining 
money, and we are compelled to gain money for the 
sake of the body. We are slaves to its service. And 
so, because of all these things, we have no leisure for 
philosophy. But the worst of all is that if we do get 
a bit of leisure and turn to philosophy, the body is 
constantly breaking in upon our studies and disturb- 
ing us with noise and confusion, so that it prevents 
our beholding the truth, and in fact we perceive 
that, if we are ever to know anything absolutely, we 
must be free from the body and must behold the 
actual realities with the eye of the soul alone. And 
then, as our argument shows, when we are dead we 
are likely to possess the wisdom which we desire and 
claim to be enamoured of, but not while we live. 
For, if pure knowledge is impossible while the body 
is with us, one of two thing must follow, either it 
cannot be acquired at all or only when we are dead ; 
for then the soul will be by itself apart from the 
body, but not before, And while we live, we shall, 
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I think, be nearest to knowledge when we avoid, so 
far as possible, intercourse and communion with the 
body, except what is absolutely necessary, and are 
not filled with its nature, but keep ourselves pure 
from it until God himself sets us free. And in this 
way, freeing ourselves from the foolishness of the body 
and being pure, we shall, [ think, be with the pure 
and shall know of ourselves all that is pure—and 
that is, perhaps, the truth. For it cannot be that 
the impure attain the pure? Sueh words as these, 
[ think, Simmias, all who are rightly lovers of know- 
ledge must say to each other and such must be their 
thoughts. Do you not agree?” 

* Most assuredly, Socrates.” 

“ Then,” said Soerates, “if this is truce, my friend, 1 
have great hopes that when [ reach the place to 
which I am going, I shall there, if anywhere, attain 
fully to that which has been my chief object in my 
past life, so that the journcy which is now imposed 
upon me is begun with good hope; and the like 
hope exists for every man who thinks that his mind 
has been purified and made ready.’ 

* Certainly,” said Simmias. 

* And does not the purification consist in this 
which has been mentioned long ago in our discourse, 
in separating, so far as possible, the soul from the 
body and teaching the soul the habit of collecting 
and bringing itself together from all parts of the 
body, and living, so far as it can, both now and here- 
after, alone by itself) freed from the body as front 
felters2 

> Certainky.” said he, 
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“Well, then, this is what we call death, is it not, 
a release and separation from the body ?” 

“ Exactly so,” said he. 

* But, as we hold, the true philosophers and they 
alone are always most eager to release the soul, and 
just this—the release and separation of the soul from 
the body—is their study, is it not?” 

“ Obviously.” 

«Then, as 1 said in the beginning, it would be 
absurd if a man who had been all his life fitting 
himself to live as nearly in a state of death as he 
could, should then be disturbed when death came to 
him. Would it not be absurd ?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“In fact, then, Simmias,” said he, “ the true 
philosophers practise dying, and death is less 
terrible to them than to any other men. Consider 
it in this way. They are in every way hostile to 
the body and they desire to have the soul apart by 
itself alone. Would it not be very foolish if they 
should be frightengd and troubled when this very 
thing happens, aud if they should not be glad to go 
to the place where there is hope of attaining what 
they longed for all through life—and they longed 
for wisdom—and of ese: aping from the companion- 
ship of that which they hated? When human loves 
or wives or sons have died, many men have willingly 
gone to the other world led by the hope of seeing 
there those whom they longed for, and of being 
with them; and shall he who is really in love with 
wisdom and has a firm belief that he can find it 
nowhere else than in the other world grieve when 
he dies and not be glad to go there? We cannot 
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think that, my friend, if he is really a philosopher ; 
for he will confidently believe that he will find pure 
wisdom nowhere else than in the other world. And 
if this is so, would it not be very foolish for such a 
man to fear death?” 

“ Very foolish, certainly,” said he. 

“Then is it not,” said Socrates, “a sufficient 
indication, when you see a man troubled because he 
is going to die, that he was not a lover of wisdom but 
a lover of the body? And this same man is also 
a lover of money and of honour, one or both.” 

* Certainly,” said he, “it is as you say.” 

“Then, Simuiias,” he continued, “is not that 
which is es alled courage especially characteristic of 
philosophers ? ” 

* By all means,” said he. 

“ And self-restraint—that which is connnonly called 
self-restraint, which consists in not sea excited by 
the passions and in being superior to them and 
acting in a seemly way—is not that characteristic of 
those alone who despise the body and pass their 
lives in philosophy?” 

“ Necessarily,” said he. 

“For,” said Socrates, “if you care to consider 
the courage and the self-restraint of other men, you 

will see that they are absurd.” 

“ How so, Socrates?” 

* You know, do you not, that all other men count 
death among the preat evils ?” 

“They certainly do. 

“And do not brave men face death—when they 
do face it—through fear of greater evils?” 

«That is trae.” 

Then all except philosophers are brave through 
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fear, And yet it is absurd to be brave through fear 
and cowardice.” 

“Very true.” 

“And how about those of seemly conduct? Is 
their case not the same? They are self-restrained 
because of a Isind of self-indulgence. We say, to 
be sure, that this is impossible, nevertheless their 
foolish selfvestraint amounts to little more than 
this; for they fear that they may be deprived of 
certain pleasures which ‘they desire, and so they 
refrain from some because they are under the sw: ay 
of others. And yet being ruled by pleasures is 
called self-indulgence. Nevertheless they conquer 
pleasures because they are conquered by other 
pleasures. Now this is about what I said just now, 
that they are self-restrained by a kind of self- 
indulgence.” 

So it seems.” 

“ My dear Siminias, I suspect that this is not the 
right way to purchase virtue, by exchanging plea- 
sures for pleasures, and pains for pains, and fear 
for fear, and greater for less, as if they were coins, 
but the only right coinage, for which all those 
things must be exchange ae and by means of and 
with which all these things are to be bought and 
sold, is in fact wisdom; and courage and self- 
restraint and justice and, in short, true virtue exist 
only with wisdom, whether pleasures and fears and 
other things of that sort are added or taken away. 
And virtue which consists in the exchange of such 
things for each other without wisdom, is but a 
painted imitation of virtue and is really slavish and 
has nothing healthy or true in it; but truth is in 
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by Schanz and Burnet, omits. 
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fact a purification from all these things, and self- 
restraint and justice and courage and wisdom itself 
are a kind of purification. And I fancy that those 
men who established the mysteries were not un- 
enlightened, but in reality had a hidden meaning 
when they said long ago that whoever goes un- 
initiated and unsanctified to the other world will 
lie in the mire, but he who arrives there initiated 
and. purified will dwell with the gods. For as they 
say in the mysteries, ‘ the thyrsus-bearers are many, 
but the mystics few’; and these mystics are, I 
believe, those who have been true philosophers. 
And I in mny life have, so far as I could, left nothing 
undone, and have striven in every way to make 
myself one of them. But whether I have striven 
aright and have met with success, I believe [ shall 
know clearly, when I have arrived there, very soon, if 
it is God’s will. This then, Simmias and Cebes, is the 
defence I offer to show that it is reasonable for me 
not to be grieved or troubled at leaving you and the 
rulers I have here, because I believe that there, no 
less than here, I shall find good rulers and friends. 
If now I am more successful in convincing you by 
my defence than I was in convincing my Athenian 
judges, it is well.” 

When Socrates had finished, Cebes answered and 
said: “Socrates, I agree to the other things you 
say, but in regard to the soul men are very prone to 
disbelief, They fear that when the soul leaves the 
body it no longer exists anywhere, and that on the 
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day when the man dies it is destroyed and perishes, 
and when it leaves the body and departs from it, 
straightway it flies away and is no longer anywhere, 
seattering like a. breath or smoke. If it exists any- 
where by itself as a unit, freed from these evils 
which you have enumerated just now, there would be 
good reason for the blessed hope, Socrates, that what 
you say is true. But perhaps no little argument 
and proof is required to show that when a man is 
dead the soul still exists and has any power and 
intelligence.” 

“What you say, Cebes, is true,” said Socrates. 
“ Now what shall we do? Do you wish to keep on 
conversing about this to see whether it is probable 
or not?” 

“J do,” said Cebes. “I should like to hear what 
you think about it.” 

“Well,” said Socrates, “I do not believe anyone 
who heard us now, even if he were a comic poct, 
would say that I am chattering and talking about 
things which do not concern me. So if you like, let 
us examine the matter to the end. 

“Let us consider it by asking whether the souls 
of men who have died are in the nether world 
or not. There is an ancient tradition, which we 
remember, that they go there from here and come 
back here : again and are born from the dead. Now 
if this is true, if the living are born again from the 
dead, our souls would exist there, would they not? 
For they could not be born again if they did not 
exist, and this would be a sufficient proof that they 
exist, if it should really be made evident that the 
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living are born only from the dead. But if this 
is not so, then some other argument would be 
needed.” 

= Certainly,” s said Cebes. 

“Now,” said he, “if you wish to find this out 
easily, do not consider the question with regard 
to men only, but with regard to all animals and 
plants, and, in short, to all things which may be said 
to have birth. Let us see with re gard to all these, 
whether it is true that they are all born or generi ated 
only from their opposites, in case they have opposites, 
as for instance, the noble is the opposite of the dis- 
graceful, the just of the unjust, and there are count- 
less other similar pairs. Let us consider the question 
whether it is inevitable that everything which has 
an opposite be generated from its opposite and from 
it only. For instance, when anything becomes 
greater it must inevitably have been smaller and 
then have become greater.” 


“Yes,” 
“And if it becomes smaller, it must have been 


greater and then have become smaller?” 

“That is true,” said he. 

* And the weaker is generated from the stronger, 
and the slower from the quicker ?”’ 

Certainly.” 

“And the worse from the better and the more 
just from the more unjust?”’ 

Of course.” 

Then,” said he, “we have this fact sufficiently 
established, that all things are generated in this 
way, opposites from opposites ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“Now then, is there between all these pairs of 
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opposites what may be called two kinds of genera- 
tion, from one to the other and back again from the 
other to the first? Between a larger thing and a 
smaller thing there is increment and diminution and 
we call one increasing and the other decreasing, 
do we not?” 

Yes,” said he. 

« And similarly analysing and combining, and cool- 
ing and heating, and all opposites in the same way. 


. Kven if we do not in every case have the words to 


express it, yet in fact is it not always inevitable that 
there is a process of generation from each to the 
other 2” 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“Well then,” said Socrates, “is there anything that 
is the opposite of living, as being awake is the 
opposite of sleeping ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Cebes. 

“ What ?” , 

“ Being dead,” said he. 

“Then these two are generated from each other, 
and as they are two, so the processes between them 
are two; is it not so?” 

* OF course.” 

“ Now,’ said Socrates, “I will tell about one of the 
two pairs of which I just spoke to you and its inter- 
mediate ee and do you tell me about the 
other, I say one term is sleeping and the other is 
being awake, and being awake is generated from 
sleeping, and sleeping from being awake, and the 
processes of generation are, in the latter case, falling 
asleep, and in the former, waking up. Do you agree, 
or not?” 

* Certainly.” 
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“ Now do you,” said he, “tell me in this way about 
life and death. Do you not say that living is the 
opposite of being dead?” 

“JT do.” 

“And that they are generated one from the other?” 

“Yes,” 

“Now what is it which is generated from the 
living ?” 

“The dead,” said he. 

«And what,” said Socrates, “ from the dead?” 

“J can say only one thing—the living.” 

“Fron the dead, then, Cebes, the living, both 
things and persons, are generated ?” 

“ Hvidently,”” said he. 

“Then,” said Socrates, “our souls exist in the 
other world.” 

«So it seems,” 

“And of the two processes of generation between 
these two, the one is plain to be seen; for surely 
dying is plain to be seen, is it nob?”’ 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“Well then,” said Socrates, “what shall we do 
next? Shall we deny the opposite process, and shall 
nature be one-sided in this instance? Or must we 
grant that there is some process of generation the 
opposite of dying ?”’ 

“Certainly we must,” said he. 

“ What is this process ?”’ 

“Coming to life again,” 

“Then,” said Socrates, “if there be such a thing 
as coming to life again, this would be the process of 
generation from the dead to the living?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“So by this method also we reach the conclusion 
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that the living are generated from the dead, just as 
much as the dead from the living ; and since this 
is the case, it seems to me to be a sufficient proof 
that the souls of the dead exist somewhere, whence 
they come back to life. 

“J think, Socrates, that results necessarily from 
our previous admissions.” 

“ Now here is another method, Cebes, to prove, as 
it seems to me, that we were right in making those 
adinissions. For if generation did not proceed from 
opposite to opposite and back again, going round, as 
it were in a cirele, but always went forward in a 

traight line without tarning back or curving, then, 

you know, in the end all things would have the 
same form and be acted upon in the same way and 
stop being generated at all. 

“What do you mean?” said he. 

“Tt is not at all hard,” said Socrates, “to understand 
what Imean. For example, if the process of falling 
asleep existed, but not the opposite process of waking 
from sleep, in the end, you know, that would make 
the sleeping Endymion mere nonsense; he would 
be nowhere, for everything else would be in the 
same state as he, sound asleep. Or if all things 
were mixed together and never separated, the 
saying of Anaxagoras, ‘all things are chaos,’ would 
soon come true. And in like manner, my dear 
Cebes, if all things that have life should die, and, 

when they had died, the dead should remain in 
that condition, is it not inevitable that at last all 
things would be dead and nothing alive? For if 
the living were generated from any other things 
than from the dead, and the living were to die, is 
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there any escape from the final result that all things 
would be swallowed up in death?” 

“T see none, Socrates,” said Cebes. “What you 
say seems to be perfectly true.” 

“TI think, Cebes,” said he, “it is absolutely so, and 
we are not deluded in making these admissions, but 
the return to life is an actual fact, and it is a fact 
that the living are generated from the dead and that 
the souls of the dead. exist.” 

* And besides,’ Cebes rejoined, “if it sis true, 
Socrates, as you are fond of saying, that our learning 
is nothing else than recollection, then this would be 
an additional argument that we must necessarily 
have Jearned in some previous time what we now 
remember. But this is impossible if our soul did 
not exist somewhere before being born in this human 
form; and so by this argument also it appears that 
the soul is immortal.” 

* But, Cebes,” said Simmias, “what were the 
proofs of this? Remind me; for I do not recollect 
very well just now.” 

“ Briefly,’ said Cebes, “a very good proof is this : 
When people are questioned, if you put the questions 
well, they answer correctly of themselves about 
everything; and yet if they had not within them 
some knowledge and right reason, they could not do 
this. And that this is so is shown most clearly if 
you take them to mathematical diagrams or any- 
thing of that sort.” 

“And if you are not convinced in that way, 
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Simmias,” said Socrates, “see if you don’t agree 
when you look at it in this way. You are in- 
credulous, are you not, how that which is called 
learning can be recollection ? 

“T am not incredulous,’ said Simmias, “but I 
want just what we are talking about, recollection. 
And from what Cebes undertook to say I already 
begin to recollect and be convinced ; nevertheless, 
I should like to hear what you were going to say.’ 

“Tt was this,” said he. “We agree, I suppose, 
that if anyone is to remember anything, he must 
know it at some previous time ?” 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“Then do we agree to this also, that when 
knowledge comes in such a way, it is recollection ? 
What I mean is this: If a man, when he has heard 
or seen or in any other way perceived a thing, knows 
not only that thing, but also has a perception of 
some other thing, the knowledge of which is not the 

same, but different, are we not right in saying that he 
recollects the thing of which he has the perception ?” 

“What do you mean ?’ 

“Let me give an example. Knowledge of a man 
is different from knowledge of a lyre.” 

« Of course.’ 

Well, you know that a lover when he sees a lyre 
or a cloak ‘or anything else which his beloved is wont 
to use, perceives the lyre and in his mind receives an 
image of the boy to whom the lyre belongs, do you 
not? But this is recollection, just as when one sees 
Simmias, one often remembers Cebes, and I could 
cite countless such examples.” 

“To be sure you could,” said Simmias. 

“Now,” said he, “is that sort of thing a kind of 
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‘recollection ? Especially when it takes place with 


regard to things which have already been forgotten 
through time and inattention ?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

‘Well, then,” said Socrates, “can a person on 
seeing a picture of a horse or of a lyre be reminded 
of a man, or on seeing a picture of Simmias be 
reminded of Cebes?”’ 

“« Surely.” 

“ And on sceing a picture of Simmias he can be 
reminded of Simmias himself ?”’ 

* Yes,” said he. 

“ All these examples show, then, that recollection 
is caused by like things and also by unlike things, 
do they not?” 

“Yes.” 

“And when one has a recollection of anything 
caused by like things, will he not also inevitably 
consider whether this recollection offers a perfect 
likeness of the thing recollected, or not?” 

“ Inevitably,” he replied. 

“Now see,” said he, “if this is true. We say 
there is such a thing as equality. I do not mean 
one piece of wood equal to another, or one stone to 
another, or anything of that sort, but something 
beyond that—equality in the abstract. Shall we 
say there is such a thing, or not?” 

“We shall say that there is,” said Simmias, “most 
decidedly.” 

* And do we know what it is?” 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“Whence did we derive the knowledge of it? 
Is it not from the things we were just speaking 
of? Did we not, by seeing equal pieces of wood 
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or stones or other things, derive from them a 
knowledge of abstract equality, which is another 
thing? Or do you not think it is another thing? 
Look atthe matter in this way. Do not equal 
stones and pieces of wood, though they remain the 
same, sometimes appear to us equal in one respect 
and unequal in another?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, did absolute equals ever appear to 
you unequal or equality inequality?” 

* No, Socrates, never.” 

“Then,” said he, “those equals are not the same 
as equality in the abstract.” 

“ Not at all, I should say, Socrates.” 

“ But from those equals,” said he, “which are not 
the same as abstract equality, you have nevertheless 
conceived and acquired knowledge of it?” 

« Very true,” he replied. 

And it is either like them or unlike them?” 

“« Certainly.” 

“Tt ‘makes no difference,” said he. “Whenever 
the sight of one thing brings you a perception of 
another, whether they be like or unlike, that must 
necessarily be recollection.” 

« Surely.” 

‘‘Now then,” said he, “do the equal pieces of 
wood and the equal things of which we were 
speaking just now affect us in this way: Do they 
seem to us to be equal as abstract equality is equal, 
or do they somehow fall short of being like abstract 
equality?” . a, 

“They fall very far short of it,” said he. 

“Do we agree, then, that when anyone on seeing a 
thing thinks, ‘This thing that I see aims at being 
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like some other thing that exists, but falls short and is 
unable to be like that thing, but is inferior to it,’ he 
who thinks thus must of necessity have previous 
knowledge of the thing which he says the other 
resembles but falls short of ?” 

«We must.” 

. “Well then, is this just what happened to us 
with regard to the equal things and equality in the 
abstract ?” 

“Tt certainly is.” 

«Then we must have had knowledge of equality 
before the time when we first saw cqual things and 
thought, ‘All these things are aiming to be like 
equality but fall short.’ ” 

That is true.” 

“And we agree, also, that we have not gained 
knowledge of it, and that it is impossible to gain 
this knowledge, exeept by sight or touch or some 
other of the senses? [ consider that all the senses 
are alike.” 

“Yes, Socrates, they are all alike, for the pur- 
poses of our argument.” 

* Then it is through the senses that we must 
learn that all sensible objects strive after absolute 
equality and fall short of it. Is that our view?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then before we began to see or hear or use the 
other senses we must somewhere have gained a 
knowledge of abstract or absolute equality, if we 
were to compare with it the equals which we per- 
ceive by the senses, and see that all such things 
yearn to be like abstract equality but fall short of it.” 

«That follows necessarily from what we have said 
before, Socrates.” 
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« And we saw and heard and had the other senses 
as soon as we were born ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But, we say, we must have acquired a knowledge 
of equality before we had these senses?” 
at’ Yes 

Then it appears that we must have acquired it 
before we were born.” 

It does,” 

“ Now if we had acquired that knowledge before 
we were born, and were born with it, we knew 
before we were born and at the moment of birth 
not only the equal and the greater and the less, but 
all such abstractions? Tor our present argument is 
no more concerned with the equal than with abso- 
lute beauty and the absolute good and the just and 
the holy, and, in short, with all those things which 
we stamp with the seal of ‘absolute’ in our dialectic 
process of questions and answers; so that we must 
necessarily have acquired knowledge of all these 
before our birth.” 

* That is true.” 

“And if after acquiring it we have not, in 
each case, forgotten it, we must always be born 
knowing these things, and must know them through- 
out our life; for to know is to have acquired know- 
ledge and to have retained it without losing it, and 
the loss of knowledge is just what we mean when 
we speak of forgetting, is it not, Siramias?”’ 

“ Certainly, Socrates,” said he. 

“ But, I suppose, if we acquired knowledge before 
we were born and lost it at birth, but afterwards by 
the use of our senses regained the knowledge which 
we had previously possessed, would not the process 
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which we call learning really be recovering know- 
ledge which is our own? And should we be right 
in calling this recollection?” 

* Assuredly.” 

“ For we found that it is possible, on perceiving a 
thing by the sight or the hearing or any other sense, 
to call to mind from that perception another thin, 
which had been forgotten, which was mscoeidtsd 
with the thing perceived, whether like it or unlike 
it; so that, as I said, one of two things is true, either 
we are all born knowing these things and know 
them all our lives, or afterwards, those who are said 
to learn merely remember, and learning would then 
be recollection.” 

“« That is certainly true, Sucrates.” 

“ Which then do you choose, Simmias? Were we 
born with the knowledge, or do we recollect after- 
wards things of which we had acquired knowledge 
before our birth ?” 

“I cannot choose at this moment, Socrates.” 

“ Flow about this question? You can choose and 
you have some opinion about it: When a man knows, 
can he give an account of what he knows or not ?”’ 

“ Certainly he can, Socrates.” 

“ And do you think that everybody can give an 
account of the matters about which we have just been 
talking ?” 

“YT wish they might,” said Simmias; “but on the 
contrary I fear that to-morrow, at this time, there 
will be no Jonger any man living who is able to do so 
properly,” 

“Then, Simmias, you do not think all men know 
these things?” . 

* By no means.” 
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“Then they recollect the things they once 
learned ?” 

“ Necessarily.” 

‘When did our souls acquire the knowledge of 
them? Surely not after we were born as human 
beings.” 

* Certainly not.” 

«Then previously.” 

Yes.” 

“Then, Simmias, the souls cxisted previously, 
before they were in human form, apart from bodies, 
and. they had intelligence.” 

“Unless, Socrates, we acquire these ideas at the 
moment of birth ; for that time still remains,” 

“Very well, my friend. But at what other time do 
we lose them? For we are surely not born with 
them, as we just now agreed. Do we lose them at 
the moment when we receive them, or have you 
some other time to suggest?” 

« None whatever, Socrates. J did not notice that 
I was talking nonsense.” 

“Then, Simmias,” said he, “is this the state of 
the case? If, as we are always saying, the beautiful 
exists, and the good, and every essence of that kind, 
and if we refer all our sensations to these, which we 
find existed previously and are now ours, and com- 
pare our sensations with these, is it not a necessary 
inference that just as these abstractions exist, so our 
souls existed before we were born; and if these 
abstractions do not exist, our argument is of no- 
force? Is this the case, and is it equally certain that 
provided these things exist our souls also existed. 
before we were born, and that if these do not exist, 
neither did our souls?” i 
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“ Socrates, it seems to me that there is absolutely 
the same certainty, and our argument comes to the 
excellent conclusion that our soul existed before we 
were born, and that the essence of which you speak 
likewise exists. For there is nothing so clear to me 
as this, that all such things, the beautiful, the good, 
and all the others of which you were speaking just 
now, have a most real existence. And I think the 
proof is sufficient.” 

“ But how about Ccbes?” said Socrates. “ For 
Cebes must be convineed, too.” 

“He is fully convinced, I think,” said Siimmias ; 
“and yet he is the most obstinately incredulous of 
mortals, Still, I believe he is quite convinced of 
this, that our soul existed before we were born. 
However, that it will still exist after we die does not 
seem even to me to have been proved, Socrates, but 
the common fear, which Cebes mentioned just now, 
that when a man dies the soul is dispersed and this 
is the end of his existence, still remains. For assum- 
ing that the soul comes into being and is brought 
together from some source or other and exists before 
it enters into a human body, what prevents it, after 
it has entered into and left that body, from coming to 
an end and being destroyed itself? ”’ 

“ You are right, Simmias,” said Cebes. “ It seems 
to me that we have proved only half of what is 
required, namely, that our soul existed before our | 


birth. But we must also show that it exists after. — 


we are dead as well as before our birth, if the proof : 

is to be perfect.” re 
«Jt has been shown, Simmias and Cebes,. already,” 

said Socrates, “if you will combine this conclusion 
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with the one we reached before, that every living 
being is born from the dead. For if the soul exists 
before birth, and, when it comes into life and is born, 
cannot be born from anything else than death and a 
state of death, must it not also exist after dying, 
since it must be born again? So the proof you call 
for has already been given. However, I think you 
and Simmias would like to carry on this discussion 
still further. You have the childish fear that when 
the soul goes out from the body the wind will really 
blow it away and scatter it, especially if a man 
happens to die in a high wind and not in calm 
weather.” 

And Cebes laughed and said, “Assume that we 
have that fear, Socrates, and try to convince us; 
or rather, do not assume that we are afraid, but 
perhaps there is a child within us, who has such 
fears. Let us try to persuade him not to fear death 
as if it were a hobgoblin.” 

* Ah,” said Socrates, “you must sing charms to 
him every day until you charm away his fear.” 

“Where then, Socrates,’ said he, “shall we find 
a good singer of such charms, since you are leaving 
usp” 

“ Fellas, Cebes,” he replied, “is a large country, 
in which there are many good men, and there are 
many foreign peoples also. You ought to search | 
through all of them in quest of such a charmér,. 


sparing neither money nor toil, for there is no. 


greater need for which you could spend your money. 
And you must seek among yourselves, too, for 
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perhaps you would hardly find others better able 
to do this than you.” 

“That,” said Cebes, “shall be done, But let us 
return to the point where we left off, if you are 
willing.” 

“Oh, I am willing, of course.” 

* Good,” said he. 

* Well then,” said Socrates, “must we not ask 
ourselves some such question as this? What kind of 
thing naturally suffers dispersion, and for what kind 
of thing might we naturally fear it, and again 
what kind of thing is not liable to it? And after 
this must we not inquire to which class the soul 
belongs and base our hopes or fears for our souls upon 
the answers to these questions ?” 

“You are quite right,” he replied, 

“ Now is not that which is compounded and com- 
posite naturally liable to be decomposed, in the same 
way in which it was compounded? And if anything: is 
uncompounded is not that, if anything, naturally 
unlikely to be decomposed ?” 

JT think,” said Cebes, “ that is true.” 

Then it is most probable that things which are 
always the same and unchanging are the uncom- 
pounded things and the things that are changing and 
never the same are the composite things?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

Let us then,” said he, “turn to what we were 
discussing before. Is the absolute essence, which we 
in our dialectic process of question and answer call 
true being, always the same or is it liable to change? 
Absolute equality, absolute beauty, any absolute 
existence, true being—-do they ever admit of any 
change whatsoever? Or does each absolute essence, 
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since it is uniform and exists by itself, remain the 
same and never in any way admit of any change?” 

“Tt must,’ said Cebes, “necessarily remain the 
same, Socrates.” 

“But how about the many things, for example, 
men, or horses, or cloaks, or any other such things, 
which bear the same names as the absolute essences 
and are called beautiful or equal or the like? Are 
they always the same? Or are they, in direct opposi- 
tion to the essences, constantly changing in them- 
selves, unlike cach other, and, so to speak, never the 
same ?P” 

“The latter,” said-Cebes; “theyare never the same.” 

“And you can see these and touch them and 
perceive them by the other nee whereas the 
ke which are always the same can be grasped 
only by the reason, and are invisible and not to be 
seen?” 

“ Certainly,” said he, “that is true.” 

“Now,” said he, “shall we assume two kinds of 
existences, one visible, the other invisible?” 

« Let us assume them,” said Cebes. 

“ And that the invisible is always the same and 
the visible constantly changing ? ‘ 

“ Let us assuine that also,” said he. 

“Well then,” said Socrates, ‘are we not made up 
of two parts, body and soul?” 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

“ Now to which class should we say the body is 
more similar and more closely akin ? 

“To the visible,” said he; “that is clear to 
everyone.” 

* And the soul? Is it visible or invisible ?”’ 

“ Invisible, to man, at least, Socrates.” 
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“But we call things visible and invisible with 
reference to human vision, do we not?’ 

“Yes, we do.” 

. Then what do we say about the soul? Can it be 
seen or not?” 

“It cannot be seen.” 

“Then it is invisible?” 

“Yes.” 

* Then the soul is more like the invisible than the 
body is, and the body more like the visible.” 

“ Necessarily, Socrates.” 

“Now we have also been saying for a long time, 
have we not, that, when the soul makes use of the 
body for any inquiry, either through seeing or hear- 
ing or any of the other senses-- for inquiry through 
the body means inquiry’ through the seuses,—then 
it is dragged by the body to things which never 
remain the same, and it wanders about and is con- 
fused and dizzy like a drunken man because it lays 
hold upon such things ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

* But when the soul inquires alone by itself, 
it departs into the realm of the pure, the everlasting, 
the immortal and the changeless, and being akin to 
these it dwells always with them whenever it is by 
itself and is not hindered, and it has rest from 
its wanderings and remains always the same and 
unchanging with the changeless, since it is in com- 
munion therewith. And this state of the soul is 
called wisdom. Is it not so?” 

* Socrates,” said he, “what you say is perfectly 
right and true.” 

“And now again, in view of what we said 
before and of what has just peer: said, to which 
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class do you think the soul has greater likeness 
and kinship ?” 

“J think, Socrates,” said he, “that anyone, even 
the dullest, would agree, after this argument that 
the soul is infinitely more like that which is always 
the same than that which is not.” 

* And the body?” 

“Ts more like the other.” 

* Consider, then, the matter in another way. 
When the soul and the body are joined together, 
nature directs the one to serve and be ruled, and the 
other to rule and be master. Now this being the 
ease, which seems to you like the divine, and which 
like the mortal? Or do you not think that the 
divine is by nature fitted to rule and lead, and the 
mortal to obey and serve ?”’ 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“ Which, then, does the soul resemble?” 

“ Clearly, Socrates, the soul is like the divine and 
the body like the mortal.” 

“Then see, Cebes, if this is not the conclusion 
from all that we have said, that the soul is most 
like the divine and immortal and intellectual and 
uniform and indissoluble and ever unchanging 
and the body, on the contrary, most like the human 
and mortal and multiform and dissoluble and ever 
changing. Can we say anything, my dear Cebes, to 
show that this is not so?” 

“No, we cannot.” 

© Well then, since this is the case, is it not natural 
for the body to meet with speedy dissolution and for 
the soup on the contrary, to be entirely indissoluble, 
or nearly so?” 
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“ Of course.” 

* Observe,” he went on, “that when a man dies, 
the visible part of him, the body, which lies in the 
visible world and which we call the corpse, which is 
naturally subject to dissolution and decomposition, 
does not undergo these processes at once, but 
remains for a considerable time, and even for a very: 
long time, if death takes place when the body is in 
good condition, and at a favourable time of the year. 
For when the body is shrunk and embalmed, as is 
done in Egypt, it remains almost entire for an 
incalculable time. And even if the body decay, 
some parts of it, such as the bones and sinews and 
all that, are, so to speak, indestructible. [s not that 
true?” 

ce Yes. ’ 

“But the soul, the invisible, which departs into 
another place which is, like itself, noble and pure 
and invisible, to the realm of the god of the other 
world in truth, to the good and wise god, whither, if 
God will, my soul is soon to go,—is this soul, which 
has such qualities and such a nature, straightway 
scattered and destroyed when it departs from the 
body, as most men say? Far from it, dear Cebes 
and Sirumias, but the truth is much rather this :—if 
it departs pure, dragging with it nothing of the 
body, because it never willingly associated with the 
body in life, but avoided it and gathered itself into 
itsclf alone, since this has always been its constant 
study—but this means nothing else than that it 
pursued philosophy rightly and really practised being 
in a state of death: or is not this the practice of 
death ?” 
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“ By all means.” 

“Then if it is in such a condition, it goes away into 
that which is like itself, into the invisible, divine, 
immortal, and wise, and ‘when it arrives there it is 
happy, freed from error and folly and fear and fierce 
loves and all the other human ills, and as the 
initiated say, lives in truth through all after time 
with the gods. Is this our belief, Cebes, or not?” 

‘ Assuredly,” said Cebes, 

Bat, I think, if when it departs from the body itis 
defiledand impure, because it was always with the body 
and cared for it and Joved it and was fascinated by it 
and its desires and pleasures, so that it thought 
nothing was true cxeept the corporeal, which one 
can touch and sce and drink and cat and employ in 
the pleasures of love, and if it is accustomed to hate 
and fear and avoid that which is shadowy and invis- 
ible to the eyes but is intelligible and tangible to 
philosophy—do you think a soul in this condition will 
depart pure and uncontaminated ?” 

“ By no means,” said he, 

“But it will be interpenetrated, I suppose, with the 
corporeal which intercourse and communion with the 
body have made a part of its nature because the body 
has been its constant companion and the object of 
its care?” 

Certainly.” 

“« And, my friend, we must believe that the cor- 
poreal is burdensome and heavy and earthly and 
visible. And such a soul is weighed down by this 
and is dragged back into the visible world, through 
fear of the invisible and of the other world, and s0, 
as they say, it flits about the monuments "and the 
tombs, where shadowy shapes of souls have been 
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seen, figures of those souls which were not set free 
in purity but, retain something of the visible; and 
this is why they are seen.” 

“ That is likely, Socrates.” 

“Tt is likely, Cebes. And it is likely that those 
are not the souls of the good, but those of the base, 
which are compelled to flit about such places as a 
punishment for their former evil mode of life. And 
they flit about until through the desire of the cor- 
poreal which clings to them they are again im- 
prisoned in a body. And they are likely to be 
imprisoned in natures which correspond to the 
practices of their former life.” 

“What natures do you mean, Socrates ?” 

“7 mean, for example, that those who have 
indulged in gluttony and violence and drunkenness, 
and have taken no pains to avoid them, are likely 
to pass into the bodies of asses and other beasts of 
that sort. Do you not think so?” 

“ Certainly that is very likely.” 

“And those who have chosen injustice and 
tyranny and robbery pass into the bodies of wolves 
and hawks and kites, Where else can we imagine 
that they go?” 

* Beyond a doubt,” said Cebes, “they pass into 
such creatures.” 

* Then,” said he, “it is clear where all the others 
go, each in accordance with its own habits ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Cebes, “of course.” 

“Then,” said he, “the happiest of those, and 
those who go to the best place, are those who have 
practised, by nature and habit, without philosophy 
or reason, the social and civil virtues which are 
called moderation and justice ?” 
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* How are these happiest ?”’ 

“Don’t you see? Is it not likely that they pass 
again into some such social and gentle species as that 
of bees or of wasps or ants, or into the human race 
again, and that worthy men spring from them ?”’ 

* Yes.”’ 

«And no one who has not been a philosopher and 
who is not wholly pure when he departs, is allowed 
to enter into the communion of the gods, but only 
the lover of knowledge. It is for this reason, dear 
Simmias and Cebes, that those who truly love 
wisdom refrain from all bodily desires and resist 
them firmly and do not give themselves up to them, 
not because they fear poverty or loss of property, as 
most men, in their love of money, do; nor is it 
because they fear the dishonour or disgrace of 
wickedness, like the lovers of honour and power, 
that they refrain from them.” 

“*No, that would not be seemly for them, Socrates,” 
said Cebes. 

* Most assuredly not,” said he. ‘ And therefore 
those who care for their own souls, and do not live 
in service to the body, turn their backs upon all 
these men and do not wall in their ways, for they 
feel that they know not whither they are going. 
They themselves believe that philosophy, with its 
deliverance and purification, must not be resisted, 
and so they turn and follow it whithersoever it 
leads.” 

“ Flow do they do this, Socrates ?” 

“J will tell you,” he replied. “The lovers of 
knowledge,” said he, “perceive that when philo- 
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sophy first takes possession of their soul it is 
entirely fastened and welded to the body and is 
compelled to regard realities through the body as 
through prison bars, not with its own unhindered 
vision, and is wallowing in utter ignorance. And 
philosophy sces that the most dreadful thing about 


the imprisonment is the fact that it is caused by 


the lusts of the flesh, so that the prisoner is the 
chief assistant in his own imprisonment, The lovers 
of knowledge, then, I say, perceive that philosophy, 
taking possession of the soul when it is in this state, 
encourages it gently and tries to set it free, pointing 
out that the eyes and the cars and the other senses 
are full of deecit, and urging it to withdraw from 
these, except in so far ag their use is unavoidable, 
and exhorting it to collect and concentrate itself 
within itself, and to trust nothing except itself and 
its own abstract thought of abstract existence ; and 
to believe that there is no trath in that which it 
sees by other means and which varies with the 
various objects in which it appears, since everything 
of that kind is visible and apprehended by the 
senses, whereas the soul itself sees that which is 
invisible and apprehended by the mind. Now the 
soul of the true philosopher believes that it must 
not resist this deliverance, and therefore it stands 
aloof from pleasures and lusts and griefs and fears, 
so far ag it can, considering that when anyone has 
violent pleasures or fears or griefs or lusts he suffers 
from them not merely what one might think-—for 
example, illness or loss of money spent for his 
lusts—but he suffers the greatest and most extreme 
evil and does not take it into account.” 
“ What is this evil, Socrates?” said Cebes. 
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“The evil is that the soul of every man, when it 
is greatly pleased or pained by anything, is com- 
pelled to believe that the object which caused the 
emotion is very distinct and very true ; but it is not. 
These objects are mostly the visible ones, are they 
not?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And when this occurs, is not the soul most 
completely put in bondage by the body?” 

« How so?” 

“ Because cach pleasure or pain nails it as with a 
nail to the body and rivets ik on and makes it cor- 
poreal, so that it fancies the things arc true which 
the body says are trac. For because it has the same 
beliefs and pleasures as the body it is compelled to 
adopt also the same habits and mode of life, and can 
never depart in purity to the other world, but must 
always go away contaminated with the body; and so 
it sinks quickly into another body again and grows 
into it, like seed that is sown. Therefore it has no 
part in the communion with the divine and pure and 
absolute.” 

“What you say, Socrates, is very true,” said 
Cebes. 

“ This, Cebes, is the reason why the true lovers of 


knowledge are temperate and brave; not the world’s 


reason. Or do you disagree?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

* No, for the soul of the philosopher would not 
reason as others do, and would not think it right _ 
that philosophy should set it frec, and that then 
when, set free it should give itself again into bondage 
to pleasure and pain and engage in futile toil, like 
Penelope unweaving the web she wove, No, his 
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soul believes that it must gain peace from these 
emotions, must follow reason and abide always in it, 
beholding that which is true and divine and not a 
matter of opinion, and making that its only food ; 
and in this way it believes it must live, while life 
endures, and then at death pass on to that which is 
akin to itself and of like nature, and be free from 
human ills. A soul which has been nurtured in this 
way, Simmias and Cebes, is not likely to fear that it 
will be torn asunder at its departure from the body 
and will vanish into nothingness, blown apart by the 
winds, and be no longer anywhere.” 

When Socrates had said this there was silence for 
a long time, and Socrates himself was apparently 
absorbed in what had been said, as were also most of 
us. But Simmias and Cebes conversed a little with 
each other; and Socrates saw them and said: “Do 
you think there is any incompleteness in what has 
been said? There are still many subjects for doubt 
and many points.open to attack, if anyone cares to 
discuss the matter thoroughly. If you are considering 
anything else, I have nothing to say; but if you are 
in any difficulty about these matters, do not hesitate 
to speak and discuss them yourselves, if you think 
anything better could be said on the subject, and to 
take me along with you in the discussion, if you 
think you can get on better in my company.” 

And Simmias said: “Socrates, I will tell you the 
truth. For some time each of us has been in doubt 
and has been egging the other on and urging him to. 


ask a question, because we wish to hear your answer, 
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but hesitate to trouble you, for fear that it may be dis- 
agreeable to you in your present misfortune.” 


And when he heard this, he laughed gently and 
said: “Ah, Simmias! I should have hard work to 


persuade other people that I do not regard my present 


situation as a misfortune, when I cannot even make 


. you believe it, but you are afraid I am more churlish 


now than I used to be. And you seem to think I 
am inferior in prophctic power to the swans who sing 
at other times also, but when they feel that they are 
to die, sing most and best in their joy that they are 
to go to the god whose servants they are. But men, 
because of their own fear of death, misrepresent the 
swans and say that they sing for sorrow, in mourning 
for their own death. They do not consider that no 
bird sings when it is hungry or cold or has any 
other trouble; no, not even the nightingale or the 
swallow or the hoopoe which are said to sing in 
lamentation. I do not believe they sing for grief, 
nor do the swans; but since they are Apollo’s birds, 
I belicve they have prophetic vision, and because 
they have foreknowledge of the blessings in the 
other world they sing and rejoice on that day more 
than ever before. And I think that J am myself a 
fellow-servant of the swans, and am consecrated. to 
the same.God and have received from our master a 
gift of prophecy no whit inferior to theirs, and that 
I go out from life with as little sorrow as they, So 
far. as this is concerned, then, speak and ask what- 
ever questions you please, so long as the eleven of 
the Athenians permit.” 
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“Good,” said Simmias. “I will tell you my 
difficulty, and then Cebes in turn will say why he 
does not agree to all you have said. IJ think, Socrates, 
as perhaps you do yourself, that it is either impossible 
or very difficult to acquire clear knowledge about 
these matters in this life. And yet he is a weakling 
who does not test in every way what is said about 
them and persevere until he is worn out by studying 
them on every side. For he must do one of two 
things; either he must learn or discover the truth 
about these matters, or if that is impossible, he must 
take whatever human doctrine is best and hardest to 
disprove and, embarking upon ft as upon a raft, sail 
upon it through life in the midst of dangers, unless 
he can sail upon some stronger vessel, some divine 
revelation, and make his voyage more safely and 
securely. And so now I am not ashamed to ask 
questions, since you encourage me to do so, and I 
shall not have to blame myself hereafter for not 
saying now what I think. For, Socrates, when I 
examine what has been said, either alone or with 
Cebes, it does not seem quite satisfactory.” 

And Socrates replied: “ Perhaps, my friend, you 
are right. But tell me in what respect it is not 
satisfactory.” 

“In this,” said he, “that one might use the same 
argument about harmony and a lyre with its strings. 
One might say that the harmony is invisible and in-. 
corporeal, and very beautiful and divine in the well at- 
tuned lyre, but the lyre itself and its strings are bodies, 
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and corporeal and composite and earthy and akin to 
that which is mortal. Now if someone shatters the 
lyre or cuts and breaks the strings, what if he should 
maintain by the same argument you employed, that 
the harmony could not have perished and must still 
exist? For there would be no possibility that the 
lyre and its strings, which are of mortal nature, still 
exist after the strings are broken, and the harmony, 
which is related and akin to the divine and the 
immortal, perish before that which is mortal. He 
would say that the harmony must still exist some- 
where, and that the wood and the strings must rot 
away before anything could happen to it, And I 
fancy, Socrates, that it must have oceurred to your own 
mind that we believe the soul to be something after 
this fashion; that our body is strung and held 
together by heat, cold, moisture, dryness, and the 
like, and the soul is a mixture and a harmony of 
these same elements, when they arc well and 
properly mixed. Now if the soul is a harmony, it 
is clear that when the body is too much relaxed or is 
too tightly strung by diseases or other ills, the soul 


must of necessity perish, no matter how divine it is, 
like other harmonies in sounds and in all the works ©. 


of artists, and the remains of each body will endure a m4 
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long time until they are burnt or decayed. Now 
what shall we say to this argument, if anyone claims 
that the soul, being a mixture of the elements of 
the body, is the first to perish in what is called 
death?” 

Then Socrates, looking keenly at us, as he often 
used to do, smiled and said: “ Simmias raises a fair 
objection. Now if any of you is readier than I, why 
does he not reply to him? For he seems to score a 
good point. However, I think before replying to 
him we ought to hear what fault our friend Cebes 
finds with our argument, that we may take time to 
consider what to say, and then when we have heard 
them, we can either agree with them, if they seem 
to strike the proper note, or, if they do not, we can 
proceed to argucin defence of our reasoning, Come, 
Cebes,” said he, “tell us what it was that troubled 

ou.” 

“ Well, 1 will tell you,” said Cebes. ‘The argu- 
ment seems to me to be just where it was, and to be 
still open to the objection I made before. For I do 
not deny that it has been very cleverly, and, if I may 
say so, conclusively shown that the soul existed 
before it entered into this bodily form, but it does 
not seem to me proved that it will still exist when 
we are dead. I do not agree with Simmias’ objection, 
that the soul is not stronger and more lasting than 
the body, for I think it is far superior in all such 


respects. ‘Why then,’ the argument might say, ‘do - in 


ou still disbelieve, when you see that after a man 


dies the weaker part still exists? Do you not think 


the stronger part must necessarily be preserved 
during the same length of time?’ Now see if my 
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reply to this has any sense. I think I may, like 
Simmias, best express myself in a figure. It seems 
to me that it is much as if one should say about an 
old weaver who had died, that the man had not 
perished but was safe and sound somewhere, and 
_ should offer as a proof of this the fact that the cloak 
‘ which the man had woven and used to wear was 
still whole and had not perished. Then if anyone 
did not believe him, he would ask which lasts longer, 
a man or a cloak that is in use and wear, and when 
the answer was given that a man lasts much longer, 
he would think it had been proved beyond a doubt 
that the man was safe, because that which wag Jess 
lasting had not perished. 

“ But I do not think he is right, Simmias, and | 
ask you especially to notice what Isay. Anyone can 
understand that a man who says this is talking 
nonsense. For the weaver in question wove and 
wore out many such cloaks and lasted longer than © 
they, though they were many, but perished, I suppose, 
before the last one. Yet a man is not feebler or 
weaker than a cloak on that account at all. And 
I think the same figure would apply to the soul and 
the body and it would be quite appropriate to say in 
like manner about them, that the soul Jasts a long 
time, but the body lasts a shorter time and is weaker. 
And one might go on to say that each soul wears out 
many bodies, especially if the man lives many years. 
For if the body is constantly changing and being 
destroyed while the man still lives, and the soul is 
always weaving anew that which wears out, then 
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when the soul perishes it must necessarily have on 
its last garment, and this only will survive it, and 
when the soul has perished, then the body will at 
once show its natural weakness and will quickly 


_ disappear in decay. And so we are not yet justified 
‘in feeling sure, on the strength of this argument, 
‘that our souls will still exist somewhere after we 


are dead. For if one were to grant even more 


_to a man who uses your argument, Socrates, and 


allow not only that our souls existed before we 
were born, but also that there is nothing to prevent 
some of them from continuing to exist and from 
being born and dying again many times after we are 
dead, because the soul is naturally so strong that it 
ean endure repeated births,—even allowing this, one 
might not grant that it does not suffer by its many 
births and does not finally perish altogether in one 
of its deaths. But he might say that no one knows 
beforehand the particular death and the particular 
dissolution of the body which brings destruction to 
the soul, for none of us can perceive that. Now if 
this is the case, anyone who feels confident about 
death has a foolish confidence, unless he can show 
that the soul is altogether immortal and imperish- 


‘able. Otherwise a man who is about to die must 


always fear that his soul will perish utterly in the 
impending dissolution of the body.” 
Now all of us, as we remarked to one another 


- afterwards, were very uncomfortable when we heard. | if 
‘what they said; for we had been thoroughly con- "| 


vinced by the previous argument, and now. they : 
seemed to be throwing us again into confusion and. 
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distrust, not only in respect to the past discussion 
but also with regard to any future one. They made 
us fear that our judgment was worthless or that no 
certainty could be attained in these matters. 
ECHECRATES. By the gods, Phaedo, I sympathise 


with you; for I myself after listening to you am 


inclined to ask myself: “ What argument shall we 
believe henceforth? For the argument of Socrates 
was perfectly convincing, and now it has fallen into 
discredit.” For the doctrine that the soul is a kind 
of harmony has always had (and has now) a wonderful 
hold upon me, and your mention of it reminded me 
that I had myself believed in it before. Now I 
must begin over again and find another argument 
to convince me that when a man dies his soul does 
not perish with him. So, for heaven’s sake, tell how 
Socrates continued the discourse, and whether he 
also, as you say the rest of you did, showed any 
uneasiness, or calmly defended his argument. And 
did he defend it successfully? Tell us everything 
as accurately as you can. 

PHAEDO. Echecrates, I have often wondered at 
Socrates, but never did I admire him more than then. 
That he had an answer ready was perhaps to be 
expected ; but what astonished me more about him 
was, first, the pleasant, gentle, and respectful manner 
in which he listened to the young men’s criticisms, 
secondly, his quick sense of the effect their words 
had upon us, and lastly, the skill with which he cured | 
us and, as it were, recalled us from our flight and 
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defeat and made us face about and follow him and 
join in his examination of the argument. 

EcHECRATES. How did he do it? 

pHaEpo. I willtell you. Iwas sitting at his right 
hand on a low stool beside his couch, and his seat 
was a good deal higher than mine. He stroked my 
head and gathered the hair on the back of my neck 
into his hand—-he had a habit of playing with my 
hair on occasion—and said, “To-morrow, perhaps, 
Phaedo, you will cut off this beautiful hair.” 

“TI suppose so, Socrates,” said I. 

“ Not if you take my advice.” 

«What shall I do then?” I asked. 

You will cut it off to-day, and I will cut mine, if 
our argument dies and we cannot bring it to life 
again. If I were you and the argument escaped me, 
I would take an oath, like the Argives, not to let my 
hair grow until I had renewed the fight and won a 
victory over the argument of Simmias and Cebes.” 

« But,” I replied, “they say that even Heracles is 
not a match for two.” 

“Well,” said he, “call me to help you, as your 
Iolaus, while there is still light.” 

“T call you to help, then,” said I, “not as Heracles 
calling Iolaus, but as Iolaus calling Heracles,” 

“That is all one,” said he. “ But first let us guard 


_ against a danger.” 


“Of what sort?” I asked. 
“The danger of becoming misologists or haters of 


argument,” said he, “as people become misanthropists | «| 


or haters of man; for no worse evil can happen toa . 
man than to hate argument. Misology and misan- ' 
thropy arise from similar causes, For misanthropy 
arises from trusting someone implicitly without 
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sufficient knowledge. You think the man is per- 
fectly true and sound and trustworthy, and afterwards 
you- find him base and false. Then you have the 
same experience with another person. By the time 
this has happened to a man a good many times, 
especially if it happens among those whom he might 


_ regard as his nearest and dearest friends, he ends by 


being in continual quarrels and by hating everybody 
and thinking there is nothing sound in anyone at all. 
Have you not noticed this?” 

“ Certainly,” said I. 

“Well,” he went on, “is it not disgraceful, and is 
it not plain that such a man undertakes to consort 
with men when he has no knowledge of human 
nature? For if he had knowledge when he dealt 
with them, he would think that the good and the 
bad are both very few and those between the two 
are very many, for that is the case.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T mean just what I might say about the large 
and small. Do you think there is anything more 
unusual than to find a very large or a very small man, 
or dog, or other creature, or again, one that is very 
quick or slow, very ugly or beautiful, very black or 
white? Have you not noticed that the extremes in 
all these instances are rare and few, and the examples 
between the extremes are very many ?’’ 

“To be sure,” said I. 


“And don’t you think,” said he, “that if there - 


were to be a competition in rascality, those who 
excelled would be very few in that also?” | 

“Very likely,” I replied. | 

“ Yes, very likely,’ he said. “ But it is not in that 
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respect that arguments are like men; I was merely 
following your lead in discussing that. The similarity 
lies in this: when a man without proper knowledge 


concerning arguments has confidence in the truth of 
an argument and afterwards thinks that it is false, 


. whether it really is so or not, and this happens again 


and again ; then you know, those men especially who 
have spent their time in disputation come to believe 
that they are the wisest of men and that they alone 
have discovered that there is nothing sound or sure 
in anything, whether argument or anything else, but 
all things go up and down, like the tide in the 
Euripus, and nothing is stable for any length of 
time.” 

“Certainly,” I said, “that is very true.” 

«Then, Phaedo,” he said, “if thereis any system of 
argument which is true and sure and can be learned, 
it would be a sad thing if a man, because he has met 
with some of those arguments which seem to be 
sometimes true and sometimes false, should then not 
blame himself or his own lack of skill, but should 


_end, in his vexation, by throwing the blame gladly 


upon the arguments and should hate and revile them 


‘all the rest of his life, and be deprived of the truth 


and knowledge of reality.” 
“Yes, by Zeus,” I said, “it would be sad.” 
“First, then,” said he, “let us be on our guard 
against this, and let us not admit into our souls the 


notion that there is no soundness in argumentsat all. 


Let us far rather assume that we ourselves are not 
yet in sound condition and that we must strive man- 
fully and eagerly to become so, you and the others 
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for the sake of all your future life, and I because of 
my impending death; for I fear that I am not just 
now in a philosophical frame of mind as regards this 
particular question, but am contentious, like quite 
uncultured persons. For when they argue about 


anything, they do not care what the truth is in the 


matters they are discussing, but are eager only to 
make their own views seem true to their hearers. 
And I fancy I differ from them just now only to this 
extent: I shall not be eager to make what I say 
seem true to my hearers, except as a secondary 
matter, but shall be very eager to make myself 
believe it. For see, my friend, how selfish my 
attitude is. If what I say is true, Iam the gainer 
by believing it; and if there be nothing for me after 
death, at any rate I shall not be burdensome to my 
friends by my lamentations in these last moments. 
And this ignorance of mine will not last, for that 
would be an evil, but will soon end. So,” he said, 
“ Simmias and Cebes, I approach the argument with 
my mind thus prepared. But you, if you do as I 
ask, will give little thought to Socrates and much 
more to the truth; and if you think what I say is 
true, agree to it, and if not, oppose me with every 
argument you can muster, that I may not in my 
eagerness deceive myself and you alike and go away, 
like a bee, leaving my sting sticking in you. 

«But we must get to work,’’ he said. “ First 
refresh my memory, if I seem to have forgotten any- 
thing. Simmias, I think, has doubts and fears that 
the soul, though more divine and excellent than the 
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body, may perish first, being of the nature of a 
harmony. And, Cebes, 1 believe, granted that the 
soul is more lasting than the body, but said that no 
one could know that the soul, after wearing out 
many bodies, did not at last perish itself upon leaving 
the body; and that this was death—the destruction 
of the soul, since the body is continually being 


destroyed. Are those the points, Simmias and Cebes, 


which we must consider ?”’ 

They both agreed that these were the points. 

*‘ Now,’ said he, “do you reject all of our previous 
arguments, or only some of them?” 

“Only some of them,” they replied. 

“What do you think,” he asked, “about the 
argument in which we said that learning is recollec- 
tion and that, since this is so, our soul must necessarily 
have been somewhere before it was imprisoned in 
the body?” . 

“J,” said Cebes, “was wonderfully convinced by 
it at the time and I still believe it more firmly than 
any other argument.” 

* And I too,” said Simmias, “ feel just as he does, 
and I should be much surprised if I should ever think 
differently on this point.” 

And Socrates said: “ You must, my Theban friend, 
think differently, if you persist in your opinion that 
a harmony is a compound and that the soul is a 
harmony made up of the elements that are strung 
like harpstrings in the body. For surely you will 


mot accept your own statement that a composite 
harmony existed before those things from which it. 


had to be composed, will you? 
“ Certainly not, Socrates.” 
“Then do you see,” said he, “that this is jast 
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what you say when you assert that the soul exists 
before it enters into the form and body of a man, 
and that it is composed of things that do not yet 
exist? For harmony is not what your comparison 
assumes it to be. The lyre and the strings and the 
sounds come into being in a tuneless condition, and 
the harmony is the last of all to be composed and 
the first to perish. So how can you bring this theory 
into harmony with the other?” 

* T cannot at all,’ said Simmias. 

“And yet,’ said Socrates, “there ought to be 
harmony between it and the theory about harmony 
above all others.” 

“Yes, there ought,” said Simmias. 

“Well,” said he, “there is no harmony between 
. the two theories. Now which do you prefer, that 
knowledge is recollection or that the soul is a har- 
mony?” 

«The former, decidedly, Socrates,” he replied. 
“ For this other came to me without demonstration ; 
it merely seemed probable and attractive, which is 
the reason why many men hold it. I am conscious 
that those arguments which base their demonstra- 
tions on mere probability are deceptive, and if we 
are not on our guard against them they deceive us 
greatly, in geometry and in all other things. But 
the theory of recollection and knowledge has been 
established by a sound course of argument. For we 
agreed that our soul before it entered into the body 
existed just as the very essence which is called the 
absolute exists. Now I am persuaded that I have 
accepted this essence on sufficient and right grounds, 
I cannot therefore accept from myself or anyone 
else the statement that the soul is a harmony.” 
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“Here is another way of looking at it, Siznmias,” 
said he. - “Do you think a harmony or any other 
composite thing can be in any other state than that 
in which the elements are of which it is composed ?” 

* Certainly not” 


« And it can neither do nor suffer anything other 
than they do or suffer ?”’ 

He agreed, 

«Then a harmony cannot be expected to lead the 
elements of which it is composed, but to follow 
them.” 

He assented. 

“A harmony, then, is quite unable to move or 
make a sound or do anything else that is opposed to 

‘ its component parts.” 

“ Quite unable,” said he.” 

‘‘Well then, is not every harmony by nature a 
harmony according as it is harmonised ?” 

“T do not understand,” said Simmias. 

“Would it not,” said Socrates, “be more completely 
a harmony and a greater harmony if it were har- 
monised more fully and to a greater extent, assuming 
that to be possible, and less completely a harmony 
and a lesser harmony if less completely harmonised 
and to a less extent?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Ts this true of the soul? Is one soul even in 
the slightest degree more completely and to a greater 
extent a soul than another, or less completely and 
to a less extent?” 

«Not in the least,” said he. 

* Well now,” said he, “one soul is said to possess 
sense and virtue and to be good, and another to 
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possess folly and wickedness and to be bad; and is 
this true?” “© Yes, it is true.” 

“ Now what will those who assume that the soul is 
a harmony say that these things—the virtue and the 
wickedness-—in the soul are? Will they say that 
this is another kind of harmony and a discord, and 
that the soul, which is itself a harmony, has within 
it another harmony and that the other soul is dis- 
cordant and has no other harmony within it?”’ 

«I cannot tell,’ replied Simmias, “but evidently 
those who make that assumption would say some- 
thing of that sort.” 

« But we agreed,” said Socrates, “ that one soul is 
-no more or less a soul than another; and that is 
equivalent to an agreement that one is no more and 
to no greater extent, and no less and to no less extent, 
a harmony than another, is it not?” “ Certainly.” 

« And that which is no more or less a harmony, is 
no more or less harmonised. Is that so?” “Yes.” 

“But has that which is no more and no less har- 
monised any greater or any less amount of harmony, 
or an equal amount?” “ An equal amount.” 

“¢ Then a soul, since it is neither more nor less a soul 
than another, is neither more nor less harmonised.” 

« That is so.” 

“And therefore can have no greater amount of 
discord or of harmony?” “No.” 

«¢ And therefore again one soul can have no greater . 
amount of wickedness or virtue than another, if 
wickedness is discord and virtue harmony?” . “It 
cannot.” 

“ Or rather, to speak exactly, Simmias, no soul will 
have any wickedness at all, if the soul is a harmony ; 
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for if a harmony is entirely harmony, it could have 
no part in discord.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

«Then the soul, being entirely soul, could have no 
part in wickedness.” 

« How could it, if what we have said is right?” 

“ According to this argument, then, if all souls are 
by nature equally souls, all souls of all living creatures 
will be equally good.” 

“So it seems, Socrates,” said he. 

« And,” said Socrates, “do you think that this is 
true and that our reasoning would have come to this 
end, if the theory that the soul is a harmony were 
correct?” 

“ Not in the least,” he replied. 

“ Well,” said Socrates, “ of all the parts that make 
up a man, do you think any is ruler except-the soul, 
especially if it be a wise one?” 

* No, I do not.” 

“Does it yield to the feelings of the body or 
oppose them? I mean, when the body is hot and 
thirsty, does not the soul oppose it and draw it away 
from drinking, and from eating when it is hungry, 
and do we not see the soul opposing the body in 
countless other ways?” 

“ Certainly.” 

« Did we not agree in our previous discussion that 
it could never, if it be a harmony, give forth a sound 
at variance with the tensions and relaxations and 
vibrations and other conditions of the elements which 
compose it, but that it would follow them and never 
lead them?” 
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“Yes,” he replied, “we did, of course.” 

“ Well then, do we not now find that the soul acts 
in exactly the opposite way, leading those elements of 
which it is said to consist and opposing them in 
almost everything through all our life, and tyrannising 
over them in every way, sometimes inflicting harsh 
and painful punishments (those of gymnastics and 
medicine), and sometimes milder ones, sometimes 
threatening and sometimes admonishing, in short, 
speaking to the desires and passions and fears as if 
it were distinct from them and they from it, as 
Homer has shown in the Odyssey when he says of 
Odysseus : 


He smote his breast, and thus he chid his heart : 
‘Endure it, heart, thou didst bear worse than this’ ? 


Do you suppose that, when he wrote those words, he 
thought of the soul as a harmony which would be led 
by the conditions of the body, and not rather as 
something fitted to lead and rule them, and itself a 
far more divine thing than a harmony?” 

“« By Zeus, Socrates, the latter, I think.” 

“Then, my good friend, it will never do for us to 
say that the soul is a harmony; for we should, it 
seems, agree neither with Homer, the divine poet, 
nor with ourselves.” 

“ That is true,” said he. 

“Very well,’ said Socrates, “ Harmonia, the 
Theban goddess, has, it seems, been moderately 


' Odyssey xx, 17, 18. Bryant’s translation. 
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gracious to us; but how, Cebes, and by what 
argument can we find grace in the sight of Cadmus?” 

“| think,” said Cebes, “you will find a way. At 
any rate, you conducted this argument against 
harmony wonderfully and better than I expected. 
For when Simmias was telling of his difficulty, I 
wondered if anyone could make head against his 
argument; so it seemed to me very remarkable that 
it could not withstand the first attack of your 
argument. Now I should not be surprised if the 
argument of Cadmus met with the same fate. 

“My friend,” said Socrates, “do not be boastful, 
lest some evil eye put to rout the argument that is 
to come. That, however, is in the hands of God, 
Let us, in Homeric fashion, ‘charge the foe’ and test 
the worth of what you say. Now the sum total of 
what you seek is this: You demand a proof that our 
soul is indestructible and immortal, if the philosopher, 
who is confident in the face of death and who thinks 
that after death he will fare better in the other 
world than if he had lived his life differently, is not 
to find his confidence senseless and foolish. And 
although we show that the soul is strong and godlike 
and existed before we men were born as men, all 
this, you say, may bear witness not to immortality, 
but only to the fact that the soul lasts a long while, 
and existed somewhere an immeasurably long time 
before our birth, and knew and did various things; 
yet it was none the more immortal for all that, but 
its very entrance into the human body was the 
beginning of its dissolution, a disease, as it were; 
and it lives in toil through this life and finally 
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perishes in what we call death. Now it makes no 
difference, you say, whether a soul enters into a 
body once or many times, so far as the fear each of 
us feels is concerned ; for anyone, unless he is a fool, 
must fear, if he does not know and cannot prove 
that the soul is immortal. That, Cebes, is, I think, 
about what you mean. And I restate it purposely 
that nothing may escape us and that you may, if you 
wish, add or take away anything.” 

And Cebes said, “I do not at present wish to take 
anything away or to add anything. You have 
expressed my meaning.” 

Socrates paused for some time and was absorbed 
in thought. Then he said: “It is no small thing 
that you seek ; for the cause of generation and decay 
must be completely investigated. Now I will tell 
you my own experience in the matter, if you wish ; 
then if anything I say seems to you to be of any 
use, you can employ it for the solution of your 
difficulty.” 

“ Certainly,” said Cebes, “I wish to hear your 
experiences.” 

“ Listen then, and I will tell you. When I was 
young, Cebes, I was tremendously eager for the kind 
of wisdoin which they call investigation of nature. 
I thought it was a glorious thing to know the causes 
of everything, why each thing comes into being and 
why it perishes and why it exists; and I was always 
unsettling myself with such questions as these: Do 
heat and cold, by a sort of fermentation, bring about 
the organisation of animals, as some people say? Is 
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it the blood, or air, or fire by which we think? Or 
is it none of these, and does the brain furnish the 
sensations of hearing and sight and smell, and do 
memory and opinion arise from these, and does 
knowledge come from memory and opinion in a state 
of rest? And again I tried to find out how these 
things perish, and I investigated the phenomena of 
heaven and earth until finally I made up my mind that 
I was by nature totally unfitted for this kind of in- 
vestigation. And I will give you a sufficient proof of 
this. I was so completely blinded by these studies 
that I lost the knowledge that I, and others also, 
thought I had before ; I forgot what I had formerly 
believed I knew about many things and even about the 
cause of man’s growth. For I had thought previously 
that it was plain to everyone that man grows through 
eating and drinking; for when, from the food he 
eats, flesh is added to his flesh and bones to his bones, 
and in the same way the appropriate thing is added 
to each of his other parts, then the small bulk 
becomes greater and the small man large. That is 
what I used to think. Doesn’t that seem to you 
reasonable?” 

“Yes,” said Cebes. 

“ Now listen to this, too. 1 thought I was sure 
enough, when I saw a tall man standing by a short 
one, that he was, say, taller by a head than the other, 
and that one horse was larger by a head than another 
horse; and, to mention still clearer things than those, 
I thought ten were more than eight because two had 
been added to the eight, and I thought a two-cubit 
rule was longer than a one-cubit rule because it 
exceeded it by halt its length.” 

“And now,” said Cebes, “what do you think 
about them ?” 
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“By Zeus,” said he, “I am far from thinking that I 
know the cause of any of these things, I who do not 
even dare to say, when one is added to one, whether 
the one to which the addition was made has become 
two, or the one which was added, or the one which 
was added and the one to which it was added be- 
came two by the addition of each to the other. I 
think it is wonderful that when each of them was 
separate from the other, each was one and they were 
not then two, and when they were brought near 
each other this juxtaposition was the cause of their 
becoming two. And I cannot yet believe that if one 
is divided, the division causes it to become two; for 
this is the opposite of the cause which produced two 
in the former case; for then two arose because one 
was brought near and added to another one, and 
now because one is removed and separated from 
another. And I no longer believe that I know by 
this method even how one is generated or, in a 
word, how anything is generated or is destroyed or 
exists, and I no longer admit this method, but have 
another confused way of my own. 

“Then one day ] heard a man reading from a book, 
as he said, by Anaxagoras, that it is the mind that 
arranges and causes all things. I was pleased with 
this theory of cause, and it seemed to me to be some- 
how right that the mind should be the cause of all 
things, and I thought, ‘If this is so, the mind in 
arranging things arranges everything and establishes 
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each thing as it is best for it to be. So if anyone 
wishes to find the cause of the generation or destruc- 
tion or existence of a particular thing, he must find 
out what sort of existence, or passive state of any 
kind, or activity is best for it. And therefore in 
respect to that particular thing, and other things too, 
a man need examine nothing but what is best and 
most excellent; for then he will necessarily know 
also what is inferior, since the science of both is the 
same.’ As I considered these things I was delighted 
to think that I had found in Anaxagoras a teacher of 
the cause of things quite to my mind, and I thought 
he would tell me whether the earth is flat or round, 
and when he had told me that, would go on to 
explain the cause and the necessity of it, and would 
tell me the nature of the best and why it is best for 
the earth to be as it is; and if he said the earth was 
in the centre, he would proceed to show that it is 
best for it to be in the centre; and I had made up 
my mind that if he made those things clear to me, 
I would no longer yearn for any other kind of cause. 
And I had determined that I would find out in the 
same way about the sun and the moon and the other 
stars, their relative speed, their revolutions, and their 
other changes, and why the active or passive con- 
dition of each of them is for the best. For I never 
imagined that, when he said they were ordered by 
intelligence, he would introduce any other cause for 
these things than that it is best for them to be as 
they are. So I thought when he assigned the cause 
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of each thing and of all things in common he would 
go on and explain what is best for each and what is 
good for all in common. I prized my hopes very 
highly, and I seized the books very eagerly and read 
them as fast as I could, that I might know as fast as 
I could about the best and the worst. 

“ My glorious hope, my friend, was quickly snatched 
away from me. As I went on with my reading I saw 
that the man made no use of intelligence, and did 
not assign any real causes for the ordering of things, 
but mentioned as causes air and ether and water and 
many other absurdities. And it seemed to me it was 
very much as if one should say that Socrates does 
with intelligence whatever he does, and then, in 
trying to give the causes of the particular thing I do, 
should say first that I am now sitting here because 
my body is composed of bones and sinews, and the 
bones are hard and have joints which divide them, 
and the sinews can be contracted and relaxed and, 
with the flesh and the skin which contains them all, 
are laid about the bones; and so, as the bones are 
hung loose in their ligaments, the sinews, by relaxing 
and contracting, make me able to bend my limbs 
now, and that is the cause of my sitting here with 
my legs bent. Or as if in the same way he should 
give voice and air and hearing and countless other 
things of the sort as causes for our talking with each 
other, and should fail to mention the real causes, 
which are, that the Athenians decided that it was 
best to condemn me, and therefore I have decided 
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that it was best for me to sit here and that it is right 
for me to stay and undergo whatever penalty they 
order. For, by Dog, I fancy these bones and sinews 
of mine would have been in Megara or Boeotia long 
ago, carried: thither by an opinion of what was best, 

if I did not think it was better and nobler to endure 
any penalty the city may inflict rather than to escape 
and runaway. But it is most absurd to call things of 
that sort causes. If anyone were to say that I could not 
have done what I thought proper if I had not bones 
and sinews and other ‘things that I have, he would 
be right. But to say that those things are the cause 
of my doing what I do, and that I act with intel- 
ligence but not from the ‘choice of what is best, would 
be an extremely careless way of talking. Whoever 
talks in that way is unable to make a distinction and. 
to see that in reality a cause is one thing, and the 
thing without which the cause could never be a 
cause is quite another thing. And so it seems to me 
that most people, when they give the name of cause 
to the latter, are groping in the dark, as it were, and 
are giving it a name that does not belong toit. And 
so one man makes the earth stay below the heavens by 
putting a vortex about it, and another regards the earth 
asa flat trough supported on a foundation of air; but 
they do not look for the power which causes things 
to be now placed as it is best for them to be placed, 
nor do they think it has any divine force, but they 
think they can find a new Atlas more powerful and. 
more immortal and more all-embracing than this, and. 
in truth they give no thought to the good, which 
must embrace and hold together all things. Now I 
would gladly be the. pupil of anyone who would 
teach me the nature of such a cause; but since that 
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was denied me and I was not able to discover it 
myself or to learn of it from anyone else, do you 
wish me, Cebes,” said he, “to give you an account of 
the way in which I have conducted my second 
voyage in quest of the cause?” 

“I wish it with all my heart,” he replied. 

“ After this, then,” said he, “since J had given up 
investigating realities, I decided that I must be 
careful not to suffer the misfortune which happens to 
people who look at the sun and watch it during an 
eclipse. For some of them ruin their eyes unless 
they look at its image in water or something of the 
sort. I thought of that danger, and I was afraid my 
soul would be blinded if I looked at things with my 
eyes and tried to grasp them with any of my senses. 
So I thought I must have recourse to conceptions 
and examine in them the truth of realities. Now 
perhaps my metaphor is not quite accurate ; for I do 
not grant in the last that he who studies realities by 
means of conceptions is looking at them in images 
any more than he who studies them in the facts of 
daily life. However, that is the way I began. 1 
assume in each case some principle which I consider 
strongest, and whatever seems to me to agree with this, 
whether relating to cause or to anything else, I regard 
as true, and whatever disagrees with it, as untrue. 
But I want to tell you more clearly what I mean; 
for I think you do not understand now.” 

“ Not very well, certainly,” said Cebes. 

“Well,” said Socrates, “this is what I mean. It 
is nothing new, but the same thing I have always 
been saying, both in our previous conversation and 
elsewhere. I am going to try to explain to you the 
nature of that cause which I have been studying, 
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and I will revert to those familiar subjects of ours as 
my point of departure and assume that there are 
such things as absolute beauty and good and great- 
ness and the like. If you grant this and agree that 
these exist, I believe I shall explain cause to you and 
shall prove that the soul is immortal.” 

“You may assume,” said Cebes, “that I grant it, 
and go on.” 

« Then,” said he, “see if you agree with me in the 
next step. I think that if anything is beautiful it is 
beautiful for no other reason than because it partakes 
of absolute beauty; and this applies to everything. 
Do you assent to this view of cause ?” 

“TY do,” said he. 

“Now I do not yet, understand,’ he went on, 
“nor can I perceive those other ingenious causes. If 
anyone tells me that what makes a thing beautiful 
is its lovely colour, or its shape or anything else of 
the sort, I let all that go, for all those things confuse 
me, and I hold simply and plainly and perhaps 
foolishly to this, that nothing else makes it beautiful 
but the presence or communion (call it which you 
please) of absolute beauty, however it may have 
been gained; about the way in which it happens, I 
make no positive statement as yet, but I do insist 
that beautiful things are made beautiful by beauty. 
For I think this is the safest answer I can give to 
myself or to others, and if I cleave fast to this, I 
think I shall never be overthrown, and I believe it 
is safe for me or anyone else to give this answer, 
that beautiful things are beautiful through beauty. 
Do you agree?” 

“T do.” 

“And great things are great and greater things 
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greater by greatness, and smaller things smaller by 
smallness ?”” 

Yes.” 

“ And you would not accept the statement, if you 
were told that one man was greater or smaller than 
another by a head, but you would insist that you say 
only that every greater thing is greater than another 
by nothing else than greatness, and that it is greater 
by reason of greatness, and that which is smaller is 
smaller by nothing else than smallness and is smaller 
by reason of smallness. For you would, I think, be 
afraid of meeting with the retort, if you said that a 
man was greater or smaller than another by a head, 
first that the greater is greater and the smaller is 
smaller by the same thing, and secondly, that the 
greater man is greater by a head, which is small, and 
that it is a monstrous thing that one is great by 
something that is small. Would you not be afraid 
of this?” 

And Cebes laughed and said, “Yes, I should.” 

“Then,” he continued, “you would be afraid to 
say that ten is more than eight by two and that this 
is the reason it is more. You would say it is more 
by number and by reason of number; and a two- 
cubit measure is greater than a one-cubit measure 
not by half but by magnitude, would you not? For 
you would have the same fear.” 

Certainly,” said he. 

“Well, then, if one is added to one or if one is 
divided, you would avoid saying that the addition or 
the division is the cause of two? You would exclaim 
loudly that you know no other way by which any- 
thing can come into existence than by participating 
in the proper essence of each thing in which it 
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participates, and therefore you accept no other cause 
of the existence of two than participation in duality, 
and things which are to be two must participate in 
duality, and whatever is to be one must participate 
in unity, and you would pay no attention to the 
divisions and additions and other such subtleties, 
leaving those for wiser men to explain. You would 
distrust your inexperience and would be afraid, as the 
saying goes, of your own shadow ; so you would cling 
to that safe principle of ours and would reply as I 
have said. And if anyone attacked the principle, 
you would pay him no attention and you would not 
reply to him until you had examined the con- 
sequences to sce whether they agreed with one 
another or not; and when you had to give an 
explanation of the principle, you would give it in the 
same way by assuming some other principle which 
seemed to you the best of the higher ones, and so on 
until you reached one which was adequate. You 
would not mix things up, as disputants do, in talking 
about the beginning and its consequences, if you 
wished to discover any of the realities; for perhaps 
not one of them thinks or cares in the least about 
these things. They are so clever that they succeed 
in being well pleased with themselves even when 
they mix everything up ; but if you are a philosopher, 
I think you will do as I have said.” 

“That is true,” said Simmias and Cebes together. 

ecHEcRATES. By Zeus, Phaedo, they were right. 
It seems to me that he made those matters astonish- 
ingly clear, to anyone with even a. little sense. 

pHArDO. Certainly, Echecrates, and all who were 
there thought so, too, 
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EcHEcRATES. And so do we who were not there, 
and are hearing about it now. But what was said 
after that? 

pHagpo. As I remember it, after all this had been 
admitted, and they had agreed that each of the 
abstract qualities exists and that other things which 
participate in these get their names from them, then 
Socrates asked: “ Now if you assent to this, do you 
not, when you say that Simmias is greater than 
Socrates and smaller than Phaedo, say that there is 
in Simmias greatness and smallness?” 

Yes.” 

« But,” said Socrates, “you agree that the state- 
ment that Simmias is greater than Socrates is not true 
as stated in those words. For Simmias is not greater 
than Socrates by reason of being Simmias, but by 
reason of the greatness he happens to have ; nor is he 
greater than Socrates because Socrates is Socrates, 
but because Socrates has smallness relatively to his 
greatness.” 

« True.” 

« And again, he is not sinaller than Phaedo because 
Phaedo is Phaedo, but because Phaedo has greatness 
relatively to Simmias’s smallness.” 

« That is true.” 

«Then Simmias is called small and great, when he 
is between the two, surpassing the smallness of the 
one by exceeding him in height, and granting to 
the other the greatness that exceeds his own small- 
ness.” And he laughed and said, “I seem to be 
speaking like a legal document, but it really is very 
much as I say.” 

Simmias agreed. 

“T am speaking so because I want you to agree 
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with me. I think it is evident not only that great- 
ness itself will never be great and also small, but 
that the greatness in us will never admit the small 
or allow itself to be exceeded. One of two things 
must take place: either it flees or withdraws when 
its opposite, smallness, advances toward it, or it has 
already ceased to exist by the time smallness comes 
near it. But it will not receive and admit smallness, 
thereby becoming other than it was. So I have 
received and admitted smallness and am still the 
same small person I was; but the greatness in me, 
being great, has not suffered itself to become small. 
In the same way the smallness in us will never 
become or be great, nor will any other opposite 
which is still what it was, ever become or be also its 
own opposite. It either goes away or loses its 
existence in the change.” 

“ That,” said Cebes, “seems to me quite evident.” 

Then one of those present—I don’t just remember 
who it was—said: “In Heaven’s name, is not this 
present doctrine the exact opposite of what was 
admitted in our earlier discussion, that the greater is 
generated from the less and the less from the greater 
and that opposites are always generated from their 
opposites? But now it seems to me we are saying 
that this can never happen.” 

Socrates cocked his head on one side and listened. 

“You have spoken up like a man,” he said, “ but 
you do not observe the difference between the present 
déctrine and what we said before. We said before 
that in the case of concrete things opposites are 
generated from opposites; whereas now we say that 
the abstract concept of an opposite can never become 
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its own opposite, either in us or in the world about 
us. Then we were talking about things which possess 
opposite qualities and are called after them, but now 
about those very opposites the immanence. of which 
gives the things their names. We say that these 
latter can never be generated from each other.” 

At the same time he looked at Cebes and said : 
*“ And you—are you troubled by any of our friends’ 
objections ? ” 

“No,” said Cebes, “ not this time ; though I confess 
that objections often do trouble me.” 

“ Well, we are quite agreed,” said Socrates, “ upon 
this, that an opposite can never be its own opposite.” 

“ Entirely agreed,’ said Cebes. 

“Now,” said he, “see if you agree with me in 
what follows: Is there something that you call heat 
and something you call cold ?” 

“Yes,” ; 

« Are they the same as snow and fire?” 

* No, not at all.” 

“ But heat is a different thing from fire and cold 
differs from snow?” 

ees. 

“Yet I fancy you believe that snow, if (to employ 
the form of phrase we used before) it admits heat, 
will no longer be what it was, namely snow, and also 
warm, but will either withdraw when heat BBprOsches 
it or will cease to exist.” 

« Certainly.” 

“ And similarly fire, when cold approaches it, will 
either withdraw or perish. It will never succeed in 
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admitting cold and being still fire, as it was before, 
and also cold.” 

“That is true,” said he. 

“The fact is,’ said he, “in some such cases, that 
not only the abstract idea itself has a right to the 
same name through all time, but also something else, 
which is not the idea, but which always, whenever it 
exists, has the form of the idea. But perhaps I can 
make my meaning clearer by some examples. In 
numbers, the odd must always have the name of odd, 
must it not?” 

“ Certainly.” 

« But is this the only thing so called (for this is what 
I mean to ask), or is there something else, which is not 
identical with the odd but nevertheless has a right 
to the name of odd in addition to its own name, be- 
cause it is of such a nature that it is never separ- 
ated from the odd? I mean, for instance, the number 
three, and there are many other examples. Take the 
case of three ; do you not think it may always be called 
by its own name and also be called odd, which is not 
the same as three? Yet the number three and the 
number five and half of numbers in general are so 
constituted, that each of them is odd though not 
identified with the idea of odd. And in the same 
way two and four and all the other series of numbers 
are even, each of them, though not identical with 
evenness. Do you agree, or not?” 

** Of course,” he replied. 

“Now see what I want to make plain. «This 
is my point, that not only abstract opposites exclude 
each other, but all things which, although not 
opposites one to another, always contain opposites ; 
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these also, we find, exclude the idea which is opposed 
to the idea contained in them, and when it approaches 
they either perish or withdraw. We must certainly 
agree that the number three will endure destruction 
or anything else rather than submit to becoming even, 
while still remaining three, must we not?” 

“ Certainly,” said Cebes. 

* But the number two is not the opposite of the 
number three.” 

No.” 

*¢ Then not only opposite ideas refuse to admit each 
other when they come near, but certain other things 
refuse to admit the approach of opposites.” 

“Very true,” he said. 

- “Shall we then,” said Socrates, “determine if we 
can, what these are?” 

* Certainly.” 

“Then, Cebes, will they be those which always 
compel anything of which they take possession not 
only to take their form but also that of some oppo- 
site P” 

* What do you mean?” 

* Such things as we were speaking of just now. 
You know of course that those things in which the 
number three is an essential element must be not only 
three but also odd.” 

* Certainly.” 

* Now such a thing can never admit the idea which 
is the opposite of the concept which produces this 
result.” 

No, it cannot,” 
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“ But the result was produced by the concept of 
the odd?” 

** Yes.” 

“ And the opposite of this is the idea of the even?” 

Yes 

“ Then the idea of the even will never be admitted 


by the number three.” 

“No.” 

“ Then three has no part in the even.” 

“No, it has none.” 

“Then the number threc is uneven.” 

Yes.” 

“ Now I propose to determine what things, with- 
out being the opposites of something, nevertheless 
refuse to admit it, as the number three, though it is 
not the opposite of the idea of even, nevertheless re- 
fuses to admit it, but always brings forward its 
opposite against it, and as the number two brings 
forward the opposite of the odd and fire that of cold, 
and so forth, for there are plenty of examples. Now 
see if you accept this statement : not only will oppo- 
sites not admit their opposites, but nothing which 
brings an opposite to that which it approaches will 
ever admit in itself the oppositeness of that which is 
brought. Now let me refresh your memory; for 
there is no harm in repetition. The number five will 
not admit the idea of the even, nor will ten, the 
double of five, admit the idea of the odd. Now ten 
is not itself an opposite, and yet it will not admit the 
idea of the odd; and so one-and-a-half and other 
mixed fractions and one-third and other simple frac- 
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tions reject the idea of the whole. Do you go with 
me and agree to this?” 

“ Yes, I agree entirely,’ he said, “and am with 
you.” 

“ Then,” said Socrates, “ please begin again at the 
beginning. And do not answer my questions in their 
own words, but do asI do. I give an answer beyond 
that safe answer which I spoke of at first, now that I 
see another safe reply deduced from what has just 
been said. If you ask me what causes anything in 
which it is to be hot, I will not give you that safe but 
stupid answer and say that it is heat, but I can now 
give a more refined answer, that it is fire; and if you 
ask, what causes the body in which it is to be ill, I 
shall not say illness, but fever; and if you ask what 
causes a number in which it is to be odd, J shall not 


. say oddness, but the number one, and so forth. Do 


you understand sufficiently what J mean?” 

“ Quite sufficiently,” he replied. 

“ Now answer,” said he. “ What causes the body 
in which it is to be alive?” 

« The soul,” he replied. 

“Ig this always the case?” 

« Yes,” said he, “ of course.” 

* Then if the soul takes possession of anything it 
always brings life to it?” 

Certainly,” he said. 

“Ts there anything that is the opposite of life ?” 

“Yes,” said he. 

« What?” 

“ Death.” 

“ Now the soul, as we have agreed before, will 
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never admit the opposite of that which it brings 
with it.” 

“ Decidedly not,” said Cebes. 

“Then what do we now call that which does not 
admit the idea of the even?” 

“ Uneven,” said he. 

“ And those which do notadmit justice and music?,”’ 

“ Unjust,” he replied, “and unmusical.”’ 

* Well then what do we call that which does not 
admit death ?”’ 

“ Deathless or immortal,’ he said. 

* And the soul does not admit death?” 

* No.” 

“ Then the soul is immortal.” 

eS. 

“ Very well,” said he. “Shall we say then that 
this is, proved ?”’ 

“ Yes, and very satisfactorily, Socrates.” 

“ Well then, Cebes,”’ said he, “if the odd were 
necessarily imperishable, would not the number three 
be imperishable ?” 

* Of course.” 

“ And if that which is without heat were imperish- 
able, would not snow go away whole and unmelted 
whenever heat was brought in conflict with snow? 
For it could not have beén destroyed, nor could it 
have remained and admitted the heat.” 

“ That is very true,” he replied. 

«In the same way, I think, if that which is with- 
out cold were imperishable, whenever anything cold 
approached fire, it would never perish or be quenched, 
but would go away unharmed.” 

“ Necessarily,” he said. 

* And must not the same be said of that which is 
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immortal? If the immortal is also imperishable, it 
is impossible for the soul to perish when death comes 
against it. For, as our argument has shown, it will 
not admit death and will not be dead, just as the 
number three, we said, will not be even, and the odd 
will not be even, and as fire, and the heat in the fire, 
will not be cold. But, one might say, why is it not 
possible that the odd does not become even when the 
even comes against it (we agreed to that), but 
perishes, and the even takes its place? Now we can- 
not silence him who raises this question by saying 
that it does not perish, for the odd is not imperishable. 
If that were conceded to us, we could easily silence 
him by saying that when the even approaches, the 
odd and the number three go away ; and we could 
make the corresponding reply about five and heat 
and the rest, could we not?” 

Certainly.” 

« And so, too, in the case of the immortal ; if it is 
conceded that the immortal is imperishable, the 
soul would be imperishable as well as immortal, but 
if not, further argument is needed.” 

me But, ” he said, “ it is not needed, so far as that is 
concerned ; for surely nothing would escape destruc- 
tion, if the immortal, which is everlasting, is perish- 
able.”’ 

« All, I think,” said Socrates, “would agree that 
God and the principle of life , and anything else that is 
immortal, can never perish.” 

* All men would, certainly,” said he, “and still 
more, I fancy, the Gods.” 

“ Since, then, the immortal is also indestructible, 
would not the soul, if it is immortal, be also’ im- 
perishable ?” 
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* Necessarily.” 

“Then when death comes to a man, his mortal 
part, it seems, dies, but the immortal part goes away 
unharmed and undestroyed, withdrawing from 

- death.” 
— So it seems,” 

“ Then, Cebes,’ said he, “it is perfectly certain that 
the soul is immortal and imperishable, and our souls 
will exist somewhere in another world.” 

« T,” said Cebes, “have nothing more to say against 
that, and I cannot doubt your conclusions, But if 
Simmias, or anyone else, has anything to say, he 
would do well to speak, for I do not know to what 
other time than the present he could defer speaking, 
if he wishes to say or hear anything about those 
matters.” 

“ But,” said Simmias, “I don’t see how I can doubt, 
either, as to the result of the discussion; but the 
subject is so great, and I have such a poor opinion of 

4 human weakness, that I cannot help having some 
: doubt in my own mind about what has been said.” 
e « Not only that, Simmias,” said Socrates, “ but our 
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first assumptions ought to be more carefully examined, 
“even though they seem to you to be certain. And 
wip! if you analyse them completely, you will, I think, 
follow and agree with the argument, so far as it is 
possible for man to do so, And if this is made clear, 
. you will seek no farther.” 
« That is true,” he said. 
« But my friends,” he said, “we ought to bear in 
mind, that, if the soul is immortal, we must care for 
it, not only in respect to this time, which we call life, 
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but in respect to all time, and if we neglect it, the 
danger now appears to be terrible. For if death 
were an escape from everything, it would be a boon 
to the wicked, for when they die they would be 
freed from the body and from their wickedness to- 
gether with their souls. But now, since the soul is 
_ seen to be immortal, it cannot escape from evil or be 
saved in any other way than by becoming as good 
and wise as possible. For the soul takes with it to 
the other world nothing but its education and nurture, 
and these are said to benefit or injure the departed 
greatly from the very beginning of his journey 
thither. And so it is said that after death, the tute- 





1 

Ef 

i lary genius of each person, to whom he had been 
‘allotted in life, leads him to a place where the dead 
a are gathered together; then they are judged and 
t depart to the other world with the guide whose task 
‘Y itis to conduct thither those who come from this 


: ‘o world ; and when they have there received their due 
, and remained through the time appointed, another 
guide brings them back after many long periods of 
- time. And the journey is not as Telephus says in © 
7 the play of Aeschylus; for;he says a simple path 
leads to the lower world, but I think the path is 
} ; neither simple nor single, for if it were, there would 
oO be no need of guides, since no one could miss the way 
i 





to any place if there were only one road. But 
really there seem to be many forks of the road and 
many windings; this I infer from the rites and 
ceremonies practised here on earth. Now the orderly 
and wise soul follows its guide and understands its 
circumstances; but the soul that is desirous of the 
body, as I said before, flits about it, and in ‘the 
visible world for a long time, and after much resist- 
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ance and many sufferings is led away with violence 
and with difficulty by its appointed genius. And 
when it arrives at the place where the other souls 
are, the soul which is impure and has done wrong, by 
committing wicked murders or other deeds akin to 
those and the works of kindred souls, is avoided and 
shunned by all, and no one is willing to be its com- 
panion or its guide, but it wanders about alone in utter 
bewilderment, during certain fixed times, after which 
it is carried by necessity to its fitting habitation. But 
the soul that has passed through life in purity and 
righteousness, finds gods for companions and guides, 
and goes to dwell in its properdwelling. Now there 
are many wonderful regions of the earth, and the 
earth itself is neither in size nor in other respects 
such as it is supposed to be by those who habitually 
discourse about it, as I believe on someone's 
authority.” 

And Simmias said, “ What do you mean, Socrates ? 
I have heard a good deal about the earth myself, but 
not what you believe ; so I should like to hear it.” 

* Well Simmias, I do not think I need the art of 
Glaucus to tell what it is. But to prove that it is 
true would, I think, be too hard for the art of Glaucus, 
and perhaps I should not be able to do it; besides, 
even if I had the skill, I think my life, Simmias, will 
end before the discussion could be finished. However, 
there is nothing to prevent my telling what I believe 
the form of the earth to be, and the regions in it.” 

“ Well,” said Simmias, “ that will be enough.” - 

*T am convinced, then,’ said he, “that in the first 
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place, if the earth is round and in the middle of the 
heavens, it needs neither the air nor any other 
similar force to keep it from falling, but its own 
equipoise and the homogeneous nature of the heavens 
on all sides suffice to hold it in place; for a body 
which is in equipoise and is placed in the centre of 
something which is homogeneous cannot change its 
inclination in any direction, but will remain always 
in the same position. This, then, is the first thing of 
which I am convinced.” 

“ And rightly,” said Simmias. 

“ Secondly,” said he, ‘‘ I believe that the earth is 
very large and that we who dwell between the 
pillars of Hercules and the river Phasis live in a small 
part of it about the sea, like ants or frogs about a 
pond, and that many other people live in many other 
such regions. For I believe there are in all directions 
on the earth many hollows of very various forms and 
sizes, into which the water and mist and air have run 
together ; but the earth itself is pure and is situated 
in the pure heaven in which the stars are, the 
heaven which those who discourse about such matters 
call the ether; the water, mist and air are the sedi- 
ment of this and flow together into the hollows of 
the earth. Now we do not perceive that we live in 
the hollows, but think we live on the upper surface 
of the earth, just as if someone who lives in the depth 
of the ocean should think he lived on the surface. of 
the sea, and, seeing the sun and the stars through 
the water, should think the sea was the sky, and 
should, by reason of sluggishness or feebleness, never 
have reached the surface of the sea, and should never 
have seen, by rising and lifting his head out of the 
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sea into our upper world, and should never have 
heard from anyone who had seen, how much purer 
and fairer it is than the world he lived in. Now I 
believe this is just the case with us ; for we dwell in 
a hollow of the earth and think we dwell on its 
upper suface ; and the air we call the heaven, and 
think that is the heaven in which the stars move. 
But the fact is the same, that by reason of feebleness 
and sluggishness, we are unable to attain to the upper 
surface of the air; for if anyone should come to the 
top of the air or should get wings and fly up, he 
could lift his head above it and see, as fishes lift their 
heads out of the water and see the things in our 
world, so he would see things in that upper world; 
and, if his nature were strong enough to bear the 
sight, he would recognise that that is the real heaven 
and the real light and the realearth. For this earth 
of ours, and the stones and the whole region where 
we live, are injured and corroded, as in the sea things 
are injured by the brine, and nothing of any account 
grows in the sea, and there is, one might say, nothing 
perfect there, but caverns and sand and endless mud 
and mire, where there is earth also, and there is 
nothing at all worthy to be compared with the 
beautiful things of our world. But the things in 
that world above would be seen to be even more 
superior to those in this world of ours. If I may tell 
a story, Simmias, about the things on the earth that 
is below the heaven, and what they are like, it is well 
worth hearing.” 

“ all means, Socrates,” said Simmias; “we 
should be glad to hear this story.” : 


“Well then, my friend,” said he, “to begin with, — 
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PHAEDO 
the earth when seen from above is said to look like 
those balls that are covered with twelve pieces of 
leather ; it is divided into patches of various colours, 


of which the colours which we see here may be 
regarded as samples, such as painters use. But 


there the whole earth is of such colours, and they 


are much brighter and purer than ours; for one 
part is purple of wonderful beauty, and one is 
golden, and one is white, whiter than chalk or 
snow, and the earth is made up of the other 
colours likewise, and they are more in number 
and more beautiful than those which we see here. 
For those very hollows of the earth which are full of 
water and air, present an appearance of colour as they 
glisten amid the variety of the other colours, so that 
the whole produces one continuous effect of variety. 
And in this fair earth the things that grow, the trees, 
and flowers and fruits, are correspondingly beautiful ; 
and so too the mountains and the stones are smoother, 
and more transparent and more lovely in colour than 
ours. In fact, our highly prized stones, sards and 
jaspers, and emeralds, and other gems, are fragments 
of those there, but there everything is like these or 
still more beautiful. And the reason of this is that 


| there the stones are pure, and not corroded or defiled, 


as ours are, with filth and brine by the vapours and — 


liquids which flow together here and which cause .. wat 


ugliness and disease in earth and stones and animals — 
and plants. And the earth there is adorned with all 
these jewels and also with gold and silver and every- 
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yap avta medpuxévar, dvta moda TAHOE Kab 
 peyadra Kab TorAraYOD THs yis, bore avTdw iSeiv 
elvat Déapa evdatwovan Oeatav. Soa 8 én’ adry 
elvat ddd Te TOAKA Kal avOpedTrovs, TOS yey ev 
Hecoyata oixobyras, Tods 5é rep) Tov dépa, daTep 
jusis wept THY OddaTrav, tors 8 ev vicos &s 
Tepippelv Tov aépa mpos TH HTELpw oiioas' Kal év) 
Nove, Srep july TO BOwp Te Kad % Odrarrd, éore 
Tpos TY hueTépav xpeiav, ToUTo éxel Tov .dépa, 


é juiv 6 dip, éxelvors Tov aldépa. tas S& dpa. 
aurhs Kpaow éyew roairny, dote éxelvovs avb-— 


cous elvar Kal ypdvov te Sfv mor reo Tov 
evade, Kal dyer Kab dxoh Kat dpovice kal réct 
Tols TOLOvTOLS HudV aheoTaval TH AUTH amocTacel, 
ymep anp te VOatos adéornkey Kab aidnp dépos 
7 pos xabapornra, ral 87) Kal Dedy addon te Kal 
lepa avrots elvar, év ols tO dvte oixnras Beors 
elvat, cal dypas te kal pavrelas Kal aicOhoes 
Tov Gedy kab rovattas ocvvovcias rybyverbat 
avrols mpos adtots: nal Tov ye AALov Kal cedHvnv 
Kal dotpa opacOa im’ aitav ola tuyydves dvra, 
Kal THY GdAAnv evdausovlay tobTwv aKddrouvor 
Elva. 

60. Kal ddrqv pev ox Thy yhv ottw Tedunévat 
kal ra mepl thy yhv: tomous & év abr elvas xara 
Td eyKorAa avThs KUKA@ Tept BANU TOAAOUS, TOVS 
Hev Baburépous cal avarentapévous paddov 4 év 
@ ters oixoduer, Tos Sé Babvrépovs dvras 7b 
aura ydopa éXatroy éxety ToD map’ tuiv rérrou, 
gore § ods Kai Bpaxurépous TH Bade Tod evOdSe 
elvat nal mrhatutépovs: tovtous 8¢ mdvras bd 
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PHAEDO 

thing of the sort. For there they are in plain sight, 
abundant and large and in many places, so that the 
earth is a sight to make those blessed who look upon 
it. And there are many animals upon it, and men 
also, some dwelling inland, others on the coasts of 
the air, as we dwell about the sea, and others on 
islands, which-the air flows around, near the mainland ; 
and in short, what water and the sea are in our lives, 
air is in theirs, and what the air is to us, ether is to 
them. And the seasons are so tempered that people 
there have no diseases and live much longer than we, 
and in sight and hearing and wisdom and all such 
things are as much superior to us as air is purer than 
water or the ether than air. And they have sacred 
groves and temples of the gods, in which the gods 
really dwell, and they have intercourse with the 
gods by speech and prophecies and visions, and they 
see the sun and moon and stars as they really are, 
and in all other ways their blessedness is in accord 
with this. | 

“ Such then is the nature of the earth as a whole, 
and of the things around it. But round about the — 


whole earth, in the hollows of it, are many regions, | : ae 


some deeper and wider than that in which we live, 
some deeper but with a narrower opening than ours, 
and some also less in depth and wider. Now all these 
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are connected with one another by many subterra- 
nean channels, some larger and some smaller, which 
are bored in all of them, and there are passages 
through which much water flows from one to another 
as. into mixing bowls; and there are everlasting 
rivers of huge size under the earth, flowing with 
hot and cold water; and there is much fire, and 
great rivers of fire, and many streams of mud, 
gome thinner and some thicker, like the rivers 
of mud. that flow before the lava in Sicily, and the 
lava itself. These fill the various regions as they 
happen to flow to one or another at any time. Now 
a kind of oscillation within the earth moves all these 
up and down. And the nature of the oscillation is 
as follows: One of the chasms of the earth is greater 
than the rest, and is bored right through the 
whole earth; this is the one which Homer means 
when he.says : 


Far off, the lowest abyss beneath the earth ;1 


and which elsewhere he and many other poets have 
called Tartarus. For all the rivers flow together into 
this chasm and flow out of it again, and they have 
each the nature of the earth through which they flow. 
And the reason why all the streams flow in and out 
here is that this liquid matter has no bottom or founda- 
tion, So it oscillates and waves up and down, and the 
air and wind about it do the same; for they follow 
the liquid both when it moves toward the other side 
of the earth and when it moves toward this side, and 


1 Homer, Jdiad 8, 14, Lord Derby's. translation. 
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dé & Tmavradracw KiKdh@ Tepteovra, ) &mak 4 
Kal TrEOVAKLS TrEpLENLXOeVTA Tepl THY YY w@orTeEp 
ot bdes, eis tO SuvaTtov Kdtw Kabéyvta maddy 
éuBarre. duvarov 6 éotiw éxatépwce péxps rod 
pécou Kabtévar, mépa 8 ov dvavtes yap audoré- 
pols Tots pevpacs TO éxaTépwOer yiryverat pépos. 
61. Ta yey ody 67 dAda TOANa TE Kal peydra 
Kal mavrodata petpard éote: tuyydver 8 dpa 
dvra év rovTous Tols TONXOIS TéTTAp' aTTA peipara, 
av To pev péyrotov Kal éEwratw péov KiKA@ O 
Karovpevos ‘Oxeavds éotiv, Tovrou 88 KaTravTiKpv 
Kat évavrios péov “Ayépav, os Ov ephuov te 
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just as the breath of those who breathe blows in and 
out, so the wind there oscillates with the liquid and 
causes terrible and irresistible blasts as it rushes in 
and out. And when the water retires to the region 
which we call the lower, it flows into the rivers there 
and fills them up, as if-it were pumped into them; 
and when it leaves that region and comes back to this 
side, it fills the rivers here; and when the streams 
are filled they flow through the passages and through 
the earth and come to the various places to which 
their different paths lead, where they make seas and 
marshes, and rivers and springs. Thence they go 
down again under the earth, some passing around 
many great regions and others around fewer and 
smaller places, and flow again into Tartarus, some 
much below the point where they were sucked out, 
and some only alittle ; but all flow in below their exit, 
Some flow in on the side from which they flowed out, 
others on the opposite side ; and some pass completely 
around in a circle, coiling about the earth once or 
several times, like serpents, then descend to the 
lowest possible depth and fall again into the chasm. 
Now it is possible to go down from each side to the 
centre, but not beyond, for there the slope rises 
upward in front of the streams from either side of 
the earth. 

“ Now these streams are many and great and of all 


sorts, butamong the many are four streams,the greatest’ a 


and outermost of which is that called Oceanus, which | 

flows round in a circle, and opposite this, fowing in 

the opposite direction, is Acheron, which flows through 
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62. Todrwy S€ obtws repuxdray, éreday adt- 

1 Schanz brackets rpadrop. 
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various desert places and, passing under the earth, 
comes to the Acherusian lake. To this lake the souls of 
most of the dead go and, after remaining there the 
appointed time, which is for some longer and for — 
others shorter, are sent back to be born again into 


oo living beings. The third river flows out between 


these two, and near the place whence it issues it falls 
into a vast region burning with a great fire and 
makes a lake larger than our Mediterranean sea, 
boiling with water and mud. Thence it flows in a 
circle, turbid and muddy, and comes in its winding 
course, among other places, to the edge of the 
‘Acherusian lake, but does not mingle with its water. 
Then, after winding about many times underground, 
it flows into Tartarus at a lower level. This is the 
river which is called Pyrinhlezetben, end the streams 
of lava which spout up «! os phi: on earth are 
offshoots from it. Opposite this the fourth river 
issues, it is said, first into a wild and awful place, 
which is all of a dark blue colour, like lapis lazuli. 
This is called the Stygian river, and the lake which 
it forms by flowing in is the Styx. And when the 
river has flowed in here and has received fearful 
powers into its waters, it passes under the earth and, 
circling round in the direction opposed to that of 
Pyriphlegethon, it meets it coming from the other 
way in the Acherusian Jake. And the water of this 
river also mingles with no other water, but this also 


passes round in a circle and falls into Tartarus oppo- _ ‘ i, 
site Pyriphlegethon. And the name of this river, as’ 4 oe 


the poets say, is Cocytus. Pe, 
“Such is the nature of these things. Now when 
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TotoUT@ TWh GAM TpOTm® yévwVYTAaL, TOUTOUS Se 
éutrecely yey eis Tov Taprapov dvdyKn, éutrecovTas 
dé adtovs Kab éviauTov exe? ryevopevous ex Barret 
TO. KDpa, TOs pev avdpopovous Kata Tov Kaxurov, 
rovs 6€ Tmatpanrolas Kal pntparolas Kard Tov 
TlupipreyéOovra érevdav Sé hepdpevor yévavtat 
Kara Hv Aipvnv tyv “Axepovoidda, évratOa 
Boot te kal karotow, ot pev ods amréxTevay, 
ot 88 ods UBpicav, cadécavres S ixetedvovor xal 
déovrat edcat ohas exBivar cis thy ripyny Kal 
déEacba:, Kal édv piv twelowow, éxBaivoval te 
Kal Anyovet TOY KaKay, eb SE oH, HépovTar adOus 
els Tov Tdéprapov nat éxeiOev mwddu eis Tols TroTa- 
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the dead have come to the place where each is led 
by his genius, first they are judged and sentenced, as 
they havelived well and piously, or not. And those who 
are found to have lived neither well nor ill, go to the 
Acheron and, embarking upon vessels provided for 
them, arrive in them at the lake; there they dwell 
and are purified, and if they have done any wrong 
they are absolved by paying the penalty for their 
wrong doings, and for their good deeds they receive 
rewards, each according to his merits. But those 
who appear to be incurable, on account of the great- 
ness of their wrong-doings, because they have com- 
mitted many great deeds of sacrilege, or wicked and 
abominable murders, or any other such crimes, are 
cast by their fitting destiny into Tartarus, whence 
they never emerge. Those, however, who are curable, 
but are found to have committed great sins—who 
have, for example, in a moment of passion done some 
act of violence against father or mother and have 
lived in repentance the rest of their lives, or who 
have slain some other person under similar condi- 
tions—these must needs be thrown into Tartarus, 
and when they have been there a year the wave 
casts them out, the homicides by way of Cocytus, 
those who have outraged their parents by way of 
Pyriphlegethon. And when they have been brought 
by the current to the Acherusian lake, they shout 
and cry out, calling to those whom they have slain 
or outraged, begging and beseeching them to be 
gracious and to let them come out into the lake; and 
if they prevail they come out and cease from their 
ills, but if not, they are borne away again to Tartarus 
and thence back into the rivers, and this goes on 
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abdvarsv ye } uxt palvera odca, TobTo Kal 
mpérew por Soxed nal afrov xuvduvedoat olopér¢ 
obras éyew: Kadds yap 6 Kivduvos: Kal ypn Ta 
roaita Bomep émadew éavT@, 51d 8%) eywrye Kab 
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until they prevail upon those whom they have 
wronged ; for this is the penalty imposed upon them 
by the judges. But those who are found to have 
excelled in holy living are freed from these regions 

. within the earth and are released as from prisons ; 
they mount upward into their pure abode and dwell 
upon the earth. And of these, all who have duly 
purified themselves by philosophy live henceforth 
altogether without bodies, and pass to still more 
beautiful abodes which it is not easy to describe, nor 
have we now time enough. 

* But, Simmias, because of all these things which 
we have recounted we ought to do our best to acquire 
virtue and wisdom in life. For the prize is fair and 
the hope great. 

« Now it would not be fitting for a man of sense to 
maintain that all this is just as I have described it, 
but that this or something like it is true concerning 
our souls and their abodes, since the soul is shown to 
be immortal, I think he may properly and worthily 
venture to believe; for the venture is well worth 
while ; and he ought to repeat such things to himself 
as if they were magic charms, which is the reason 
why I have been lengthening out the story so long. 
This then is why a man should be of good cheer about 
his soul, who in his life has rejected the pleasures 


has sought eagerly for those of learning, and after — 
adorning his soul with no alien ornaments, but with its 
own proper adornment of self-restraint and justice and 
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courage and freedom and truth, awaits his departure 
to the other world, ready to go when fate calls him. 
You, Simmias and Cebes and the rest,” he said, “ will 
go hereafter, each in his own time; but J am now 
already, as a tragedian would say, called by fate, and 
it is about time for me to go to the bath; for I think 
it is better to bathe before drinking the poison, that 
the women may not have the trouble of bathing 
the corpse.” 

When he had finished speaking, Crito said: “ Well, 
Socrates, do you wish to leave any directions with us 
about your children or anything else—anything we 
can do to serve you?” 

« What I always say, Crito,” he replied, “nothing 
new. If you take care of yourselves you will serve me 
and mine and yourselves, whatever you do, even if 
you make no promises now; but if you neglect your- 
selves and are not willing to live following step by 
step, as it were, in the path marked out by our present 
and past discussions, you will accomplish nothing, 
no matter how much or how eagerly you promise 
at present. ” 

“We will certainly try hard to do as you say,” he 
replied. “But how shall we bury you?” 

« Fowever you please,” he replied, “if you can 
catch me and I do not get away from you.” And he 
laughed gently, and looking towards us, said : “I can- 
not persuade Crito, my friends, that the Socrates 
who is now conversing and arranging the, details of 
his argument is really I; he thinks I am the one 
whom he will presently see as a corpse, and he asks 
how to bury me. And though I have been saying at 
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great length that after I drink the poison I shall no 
longer be with you, but shall go away to the joys of 
the blessed you know of, he seems to think that was 
idle talk uttered to encourage you and myself. So,” 
he said, “ give security for me to Crito, the opposite 


of that which he gave the judges at my trial ; for he 


gave security that I would remain, but you must give 
security that I shall not remain when I die, but shall 
go away, so that Crito may bear it more easily, and 
may not be troubled when he sees my body being 
burnt or buried, or think I am undergoing terrible 
treatment, and may not say at the funeral that he is 
laying out Socrates, or following him to the grave, or 
burying him. For, dear Crito, you may be sure that 
such wrong words are not only undesirable in them- 
selves, but they infect the soul with evil. No, you 
must be of good courage, and say that you bury my 
body,—and bury it as you think best and as seems to 
you most fitting.” 

When he had said this, he got up and went into 
another room to bathe ; Crito followed him, but he 
told us to wait. So we waited, talking over with 
each other and discussing the discourse we had 
heard, and then speaking of the great misfortune 
that had befallen us, for we felt that he was like a 
father to us and that when bereft of him we should 
pass the rest of our lives as orphans. And when he 
had bathed and his children had been brought to him 
—~for he had two little sons and one big one—and 
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the women of the family had come, he talked with 
them in Crito’s presence and gave them such direc- 
tions as he wished; then he told the women to go 
away, and he came to us. And it was now nearly sunset ; 
for he had spent a long time within. And he came 
and sat down fresh from the bath. After that not 
much was said, and the servant of the eleven came 
and stood beside him and said : “ Socrates, I shall not 
find fault with you, as I do with others, for being 
angry and cursing me, when at the behest of the 
authorities, I tell them to drink the poison. No, I 
have found you in all this time in every way the 
noblest and gentlest and best man who has ever 
come here, and now I know your anger is directed 
against others, not against me, for you know who 
are to blame. Now, for you know the message | 
came to bring you, farewell and try to bear what 
you must as easily as you can.” And he burst into 
tears and turned and went away. And Socrates 
looked up at him and said : “ Fare you well, too; I 
will do as you say.” And then he said to us : “ How 
charming the manis! Ever since I have been here 
he has been coming to see me and talking with me 
from time to time, and has been the best of men, 
and now how nobly he weeps for me! But come, 
Crito, let us obey him, and let someone bring the 
poison, if it is ready ; and if not, let the man prepare 
it.” And Crito said: “ But I think, Socrates, the sun 


ig still upon the mountains and has not yet set; and.” 
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I know that others have taken the poison very late, 
after the order has come to them, and in the mean- 
time have eaten and drunk and some of them 
enjoyed the society of those whom they loved. Do 
not hurry ; for there is still time.” 

And Socrates said: “Crito, those whom you 


mention are right in doing as they do, for they 


think they gain by it; and I shall be right in not 
doing as they do ; for I think I should gain nothing by 
taking the poison a little later. I should only make 
myself ridiculous in my own eyes if I clung to life 
and spared it, when there is no more profit in it, 
Come,”’ he said, “do as I ask and do not refuse.” 

Thereupon Crito nodded to the boy who was stand- 
ing near. The boy went out and stayed a long time, 
then came back with the man who was to administer 
the poison, which he brought with him in a cup ready 
for use. And when Socrates saw him, he said: 
* Well, my good man, you know about these things ; 
what must Ido?” “Nothing,” he replied, “except 
drink the poison and walk about till your legs feel 
heavy ; then lie down, and the poison will take effect 
of itself.” 


At the same time he held out the cup to Socrates. 


He took it, and very gently, Echecrates, without 
trembling or changing colour or expression, but look- 
ing up at the man with wide open eyes, as was his 
custom, said: “What do you say about pouring a 
libation to some deity from this cup? May I, or 


not?” “ Socrates,” said he, “we prepare only asmuch 


as we think is enough.” “I understand,” said 


Socrates ; “but I may and must pray to the gods. 


that my departure hence be a fortunate one ; so I 
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offer this prayer, and may it be granted.” With these 
words he raised the cup to his lips and very cheer- 
fully and quietly drained it. Up to that time most 
of us had been able to restrain our tears fairly well, 
but when we watched him drinking and saw that he 


-. had drunk the poison, we could do so no longer, but 


in spite of myself my tears rolled down in floods, so 
that I wrapped my face in my cloak and wept for my- 
self; for it was not for him that I wept, but for my own 
misfortune in being deprived of such a friend, Crito 
had got wp and gone away even before I did, because 
he could not restrain his tears. But Apollodorus, 
who had been weeping all the time before, then 
wailed aloud in his griefand made us all break down, 
except Socrates himself. But he said, “What con- 
duct is this, you strange men! I sent the women 
away chiefly for this very reason, that they might not 
behave in this absurd way; for I have heard that it 
is best to die in silence. Keep quiet and be brave.” 
Then we were ashamed and controlled our tears. 
He walked about and, when he said his legs were 


heavy, lay down on his back, for such was the advice 


of the attendant. The man who had administered 


the poison laid his hands on him and after a _ 


while examined his feet and legs, then pinched his | 
foot hard and asked if he felt it. He said “No”; | 
then after that, his thighs; and passing upwards in 
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this way he showed us that he was growing cold and 
rigid. And again he touched him and said that when 
it reached his heart, he would be gone. The 
chill had now reached the region about the groin, 
and uncovering his face, which had been covered, he 
said—and these were his last words—* Crito, we owe 
a cock to Aesculapius. Payit and do not neglect it.” 
“That,” said Crito, “shall be done; but see if you 
have anything else to say.” To this question he 
made no reply, but after a little while he moved ; the 
attendant uncovered him ; his eyes were fixed. And 
Crito when he saw it, closed his mouth and eyes. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, who 
was, as we may say, of all those of his time whom we 
have known, the best and wisest and most righteous 
man. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PHAEDRUS 


Tue Phaedrus is pre-eminent among the dialogues 
of Plato for the variety of its contents and style, the 
richness of its imaginative description, and the 
sportive humour of its conversation. The chief 
theme of the dialogue is rhetoric, the art of speaking, 
a subject which formed an important part of the oral 
and Written instruction of the sophists. Plato, and 
herein. he agrees with the sophists, assumes that the 
result aimed at by rhetoric is persuasiveness, ability 
to lead the minds of the hearers to a particular 
belief or action. For the attainment of this result, 
the sophists claimed that knowledge of the truth 
concerning the subject under discussion is not 
essential ; all that is necessary is ability to make 
one’s conclusions seem probable. Plato shows that 
only the man who knows the truth can know what 
will seem probable; and he must also know the 
minds or souls to be persuaded. This he cannot do 
without a knowledge of the nature of the soul. Now 
knowledge of the truth conceming the various 
subjects of discourse and knowledge of all the 
different classes of human souls must be supple- 
mented by knowledge of the different kinds of 


argument and of the various niceties of speech 


taught by the sophists. Only he who has acquired 
all this knowledge is a perfect orator, so far as’ 
perfection is attainable by man ; but the acquisition 
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of this knowledge is a great task, which no one 
would undertake merely for the purpose of per- 
suading his fellows ; a higher purpose, the perfection 
of his soul and the desire to serve the gods, must 
animate the spirit of the student of the real art of 
rhetoric. 

But if rhetoric is the chief theme of the dialogue, 
it is not by any means the only theme. The 
rationalistic (Euhemeristic) explanation of myths is 
briefly discussed and rejected, the higher and lower 
forms of love are analysed, the nature of the soul is 
described in the beautiful figure of the charioteer 
and his two horses, and here, asin the Phaedo, the 
doctrine of ideas and its derivative, the doctrine of 
reminiscence, are intimately connected with the 
description of the life of the soul. Yet, formally, at 
any rate, the other subjects of the dialogue are 
subordinate to the discussion of rhetoric. The 
processes of collection and division, by which a 
number of particulars may be brought together under 
one head and a general concept may be divided, are 
clearly stated. The latter is of such importance in 
the dialectic method, which for Plato was the only 
correct method of reasoning, that we may well 
believe the discussion of rhetoric to have been under- 
taken in part for the purpose of giving a concise and 
clear statement of this principle. 

In this dialogue, as in the Phaedo, we find the 
soul justly rewarded or punished for conduct in this 
life; but the soul is here described as made up of a 
charioteer and two horses, whereas in the Phaedo it 
is one and indivisible; but the description of the 
soul in the Phaedrus is confessedly and obviously 
figurative, and the simple, uniform nature of the soul 
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is arrived at in the Phaedo by serious argument. It 
is therefore evident that Plato did not consider the 
soul a composite creature, but a single being. The 
two horses, then, represent not distinct parts of the 
soul, but modes of the soul as it is affected by its 
contact with the body; the good horse typifies the 
influence of the emotions, the bad horse that of the 
appetites, and the charioteer is reason. It is 
important to bear in mind that the description of 
the soul in the Phaedrus is figurative, otherwise we 
are involved in hopeless confusion in any attempt to 
determine Plato’s conception of the soul. Since the 
Phaedo and the Phaedrus were probably written 
about the same time, no real disagreement between 
them is to be assumed. 

The first of the three discourses on love is ascribed 
to the famous orator, Lysias, son of Cephalus, and 
the question has been much discussed whether it is 
really a work of Lysias which Plato has inserted 
here. All the extant speeches of Lysias were com- 
posed to be spoken in court or at least on public 
occasions. We have no specimen of a discourse 
written by him purely as an example of his skill or 
for the delectation of his -audience, nor do we know 
that he ever wrote such discourses. The discourse 
on love is certainly in the style of Lysias, that is to 
say, it approaches the style of his extant speeches as 
nearly as a discourse on such a subject can be 
expected to approach the style of a speech intended 
for delivery in a court of law; but Plato was a | 
consummate literary artist, and there is surely every _ 
reason to believe that he could imitate the style of 
Lysias if he chose. Similarity to the style of Lysias’ 
is therefore no sufficient reason for the belief that 
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the discourse is not Plato’s composition, especially as 
the introduction of a genuine discourse by Liysias 
would impair the unity, and, to a certain extent, the 
dignity of the dialogue. 

Toward the end of the Phaedrus, Plato inserts a 
remarkable discussion of the relative value of the 
spoken and the written word. It is somewhat 
startling to find so voluminous a writer maintaining 
that the written word is only a plaything, or, at best, 
a reminder; yet this must, apparently, be accepted 
as his deliberate judgment. In the Academy he 
laid great stress upon oral instruction, and this 
passage seems to indicate that he considered that 
instruction more important than his writings. It is 
interesting to find this judgment of the written 
word in a dialogue in which the playful element is 
so strong. 

Of Phaedrus, the only interlocutor and the sole 
audience of Socrates in this dialogue, little or nothing 
is known except what we learn from Plato. He was 
the son of Pythocles, of the Attic deme of Myrrhinus. 
He appears in several dialogues of Plato as a follower 
of Socrates, but no writings of his are extant, if an 
ever existed. Diogenes Laertius (iii., 29, 31), speaks 
of him as Plato’s favourite. Some of the persons 
mentioned in the dialogue are so well known that no 
further account of them is necessary. Such are the 
great orator Lysias, the sophist and rhetorician 
Gorgias of Leontini, the philosopher Zeno of Elea 
(who masquerades under the name of Palamedes, 
261 p), the distinguished sophist Protagoras of 
Abdera, Hippocrates, the “father of medicine,” and 
the rhetorician, orator, and sage Isocrates. Acumenus 
and his’ son, Eryximachus, were Athenian physicians, 
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Herodicus was a physician of Megara, Morychus was 
an Athenian of some means, whose house had 
apparently been bought by Epicrates, who is 
described by a scholiast as an orator and demagogue. 
The other persons mentioned, Tisias of Sicily, 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, Theodorus of Byzantium, 
Evenus of Paros, Prodicus of Ceos, Hippias of Elis, 
Polus of Agrigentum, and his teacher, Licymnius, 
were all sophists and rhetoricians, whose inventive- 
ness in the matter of rhetorical nomenclature is 
ridiculed. 

Separate editions of the Phaedrus are few. The 
only one which appears to demand special mention 
is that of W. H. Thompson (1868). 
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PAIAPO® 


[H MEP1 KAAOY- H@IKOZ] 


TA TOY AIAAOTOY TPORZOIA 
ZOKPATHE KAI #AIAPOS 


1. soxpatus, *O. hire Paidpe, vol 67 nal wobev; 

earapos. Lapa <Avoiov, & Xwxpares, Tod 
Keddarov: mopevouas 56 mpos mepitratov &€o 
Teiyous. cuyvov yap éxel Suérpapa ypovov Kab%j- 
pevos €& éwOivot- TH Se o@ Kal eud ératpw 
mesOopevos "Axoupev® Kata Tas ddovs motodpuas 
TOUS Wepurdrous: gyol yap aKkotmrépous elvas 
Tov év Tots Spopots. 

ZOKPATHE. Kards ydp, & éraipe, Neyer. aap 
Avatas Fv, as gorxev, év does. 

earapoz. Nai, map “Emixpdre, év ride tH 
mrnolov Tod "Oduprriou oikia tH Mopuyia. 

soKPATHS. Tis ody 59 Av 4 SiatpiBy; 4 Shirov 
drt Tov AOyar tpas Avoias eioria; 

earapox. Ilevoe:, ef cor oxod mpoiorTe 
AKOVEW. 

soxpaTHs. Ti dé; ov« dy oler we kata IIiy- 
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PHAEDRUS 
. for ON THE BEAUTIFUL, eruicat] 


CHARACTERS 
Socrarus, PuampRus 


socraAtrs, Dear Phaedrus, whither away, and 
where do you come from ? 

puagDRus. From Liysias, Socrates, the son of 
Cephalus ; and I am going for a wall outside the wall. 
For I spent a long time there with Lysias, sitting 
since early morning; and on the advice of your 
friend and mine, Acumenus, I am taking my walk 
on the roads; for he says they are less fatiguing 
than the streets. 

socrates. He is right, my friend. Then Lysias, 
it seems, was in the city? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes, at Epicrates’ house, the one that 
belonged to Morychus, near the Olympieum. 

socrates, What was your conversation? But it 
is obvious that Lysias entertained you with his | 
speeches. | 


puaEDRus. You shall hear, if you have leisure to a 


walk along and listen. 
socrates, What? Don’t you believe that I 
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Sapov Kal doyonrlas vréptepov mpayya troujoa- 
abar Ts onv te Kat Avotov SvarpiPny axodcat; 
C  earapox. TIpdarye 57. 
SoKPATHS. Aéyoss dv. ; 
earapos. Kal piv, ® Y@xpares, wpoojKoved «| 
yé vor ) aKow. 0 ydp Tot Adyos Fv, Tepl dv 
SierpiBouev, ove 01S bytwwa tpdrov épwrixds. 
yéypape yap 6) 6 Avoias weipdyevoy tiva TOV 
KaNOV, OVX Um épactod dé, GAN avrd 81) TodTO 
kal xexdprevras déyes yap os Yapioréov pr) 
€o@vri aidrov } épdvee. | 
ZOKPATHS. “OQ, yevvatos, eile ypdrpeev ads yph 
mévytt paddov i) wrovoiw, «al mpecBuréow 7} 
veaTtépo, Kal doa ddra ewol Te mpdccots Kal Tols 
D rordois Huo h yap av acrelo cal Snuodereis 
elev of Adyot. eyo otv obras émiteOdunna 
axotoat, dor dav Badifav wor tov tepimatov 
Méyapdée, cal xara “Hpddseov mpooBas TO retyer 
maduy aains, ov on cou arodegea. 
ealapos. Ilas réyes, @ BéATIOTE Yoxpares; 
228 olet pe, & Avoias &v Torr xpovw Kata vom 
ouvebnxe, ServoTaros dy TaY viv ypddelv, TAadTa 
istotny dvTa arrouwnuoverce akiws éxelvov; 


1 Pindar Isthm. i.1. Miarep éud, 1d redv, xpboarm OfBa, 
mpayua Kad doxorlas bwréprepoy Onoopa. ‘* My mother, Thebes 
of the golden shield, I will consider thy interest greater even 
than business.” 

2 Herodicus, Sch.: iarpds fv nad r& yupvdow ew relxous ia 
émotetro, apxduevos ard rivos dtagrhuaros ob pwaxpod GAA ovppe- eal 
Tpov, Uxpt Tov relxous, nal dvacrpépuy. ‘‘He was a physician os 
and exercised outside the wall, beginning at some distance, 7 


por Brest but moderate, going as far as the wall and turning 
ac Ra 
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PHAEDRUS 


consider hearing your conversation with Lysias “a 
greater thing even than business,’ as Pindar says?! - 
PHAEDRUs. Lead on, then. 
socRATES, Speak. 

.PHAEDRUS. Indeed, Socrates, you are just the 
man to hear it. For the discourse about which we 
conversed, was in a way, a love-speech. For Lysias 
has represented one of the beauties being tempted, 
but not by a lover; this is just the clever thing 
about it; for he says that: favours should be granted 
rather to the one who is not in love than to the 
lover. 

socrarrs. © noble Lysias! I wish he would 
write that they should be granted to the poor rather 
than to the rich, to the old rather than to the young, 
and so of all the other qualities that I and most of 
us have; for truly his discourse would be witty and 
of general utility. I am so determined to hear you, 
that I will not leave you, even if you extend your 
walk to Megara, and, as Herodicus says, go to the 


‘wall and back again.? 


pHarpRus. What are you saying, my dear Socrates ? 
Do you suppose that I, who am a mere ordinary 
man, can tell from memory, in a way that is worthy 
of Lysias, what he, the cleverest writer of our day, 
composed at his leisure and took a long time for? 
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Torrovd ye dé" Kal tos éBovAduny y’ av warXov 
H oe TOAY Ypvatov yevéc bas. 

2. xoxparHs. "Q aidpe, ef eyo Paidpov 
ayvod, Kal éuavrodD émiddAnopat. GrhrAa yap 
ovdérepd eats TovTwY ed ofda dtt Avatov doyou 
dxovov éxelvos ov povov dwak HKoucev, adrdO 
ToAndKs éravarauBdaver éxérevév ob Néyerv 6 O€ 
érretOero mpobvpms. Te Sé oddé Tadra Hv ixavd, 
ddr TeXevTOV TaparaBov Td AiBrLov & pddrcora 
érreOiper ereckdret, Kab Todto Spay, €& éwAivod 
xaOnuevos, drresmoay eis TEptTraron HEL, mS ev eyd 
olwat, v2) Tov Kbva, éFemtardpevos Tov Adyor, & 
ph wavy test Hy paxpds. éopevero 6 éxTds 
relyous, wa pereTedn. dravricas 6¢ rG voocobyre 
aept Adyar adKxonv, dav pev YoOn, Ors &Eou roy 
cuyxopuBavtiovTa, Kat mpodyew éxédeve: Se0- 
ueévou dé Aéyetv TOD TOV Aoyav EpacTod, EOpirrero 
as 8 ov« ériOvpdv réyev: TerxevTdv bé Euedre, 
kab e& pn tis éxwv axovot, Bia épelv. ov ody, @ 
Daidpe, avrod SenOnri, drep TaKa TavTwS ToL}oEL, 
vov Hn Tovey. 

ealaPos, "Rol & adnOds Todd Kpdtiordv 
dori ottws bras Stvapat Néyerv. Os poe Soxels 
at ovdauds pe adjoeav, mplv av elma apis 
yé Tews. 

saxpaTus. Tdvu yap cot adh Sond. 

3. earapox. Odrwot rolvvy Toiujow. Te dvTt 
yap, ® Yoxpares, wavrds padrov Ta ye pyuata 
ovx éFéuaboy: tiv pwévtor Sidvoray oxyeddy ardy- 
Tov, ols én Svahépey Ta Tod épHvtos 1%) Ta ToD 
py, ev Kepadatous ebeERs Stes, apEdpevos aro 
TOU TpwTov, 
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PHAEDRUS © 


Far from it; and yet I would rather have that ability : 


than a good sum of money. 
_socrates. O Phaedrus! If I don’t know Phaedrus, 
I have forgotten myself. But since neither of these 
things is true, I know very well that when listening 
to Lysias he did not hear once only, but often urged 
him to repeat; and he gladly obeyed. Yet even 
that was not enough for Phaedrus, but at last he bor- 
rowed the book and read what he especially wished, 
and doing this he sat from early morning. Then, 
when he grew tired, he went for a walk, with the 
speech, as I believe, by the Dog, learned by heart, 
unless it was very long. And he was going outside 
the wall to practise it. And meeting the man who 
is sick with the love of discourse, he was glad when 
he saw him, because he would have someone to share 
his revel, and told him to lead on. But when the 
lover of discourse asked him to speak, he feigned 
coyness, as if he did not yearn to speak; at last, 
however, even if no one would listen willingly, he 
was bound to speak whether or no. So, Phaedrus, 
ask him todo now what he will presently do anyway. 

puargprus. Truly it is best for me to speak as I 
may; since it is clear that you will not let me go 
until I speak somehow or other. 

socraTes. You have a very correct idea about me. 


pHarpDRus. Then this is what I will do. Really, * ; 7 
Socrates, I have not at all learned the words by heart; 3°). 


but I will repeat the general sense of the whole, the | . 
points in which he said the lover was superior, to» 
the non-lover, giving them in summary, one after 
the other, beginning with the first. a 
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zoxpatus. Aeifas ye mpdrov, ® Pirdtys, Th 
dpa év rh apiorepa exes bd TH iwatio. tomato 
yap ce &yetv Tov Adyor adrov. ef 68 TodTS éotww, 
otrwal diavood Tmept éuod, os éyo oe map pev 
PING, mapdvros Sé Avotov éemauvtdy cos éupe- 
Nerav wapéyerw ov mdvu dédoxrar. arr (01, 
SetKvve. 

®AIAPOX. Ilate. éxxéxpovxds me édrridos, & 
Sawxpares, Av eiyov év col ws éyyupvacdpevos. 
Anns mod 82) Bovre xabilopevor dvaryvOpev; 
- goxpaTHs. Acidp’ derpamdpevor kata tov Duo- 
ody lopev, eta Srrou dy S0&n év jovyia Kabifn- 


— obpeda. 


®AIAPox. is xatpdv, os eorxev, dvuTrddyros dv 
éruyov: od pev yap 8 det. pdorov ody hyuly card 
TO vodtiov Bpéxovat rovs mmddas tévat, Kal ov« 


— anos, GAs Te Kal rHvdE THY Bpav Tod érovs Te 


Kah TIS Huépas. 

soxpaTHs. IIpdarye 87, nal oxdrres dua Srrov 
Kxabitnoopeba. 

@alaPpox. “Opas ody éxetyny thy inpyrorarny 
TNATAVOV; 

xoxpaTHs § Th pnp; 

eatapos. "Exel oxid 1 éorl wal ovedua pé- 
Tploy, Kab moa KadilerGar 7 dv BovrAwpeOa Kara- 
KhLOnvac. 

xoKPATHS. IIpodryous dv. 

eaapos. Hié por, @ LwHapares, ox évOdvde 
pévrot obey dard ToD "Idtoood Aéyeras oO Bopéas 
THv “OpelOviav dprdcas; 

ZOKPATHS. Aéryetas yap. 


SAIAPOR. “Ap” odv évOévSe; yaplevra ryodv Kal’ 
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PHAEDRUS 


_socrates. Yes, my dear, when you have first 
shown me what you have in your left hand, under 
your cloak. For I suspect you have the actual 
discourse. And if that is the case, believe this of 
me, that I am very fond of you, but when Lysias is 


here I have not the slightest intention of lending you 


my ears to practise on. Come now, show it. 

pHagprus, Stop. You have robbed me of the 
hope I had of practising on you. But where shall 
we sit and read? 

socrates. Let us turn aside here and go along 
the Llissus; then we can sit down quietly wherever 
we please. 

PHAEDRUS. I am fortunate, it seems, in being bare- 
foot; you are so always. It is easiest then for us 
to go along the brook with our feet in the water, and 
it is not unpleasant, especially at this time of the 
year and the day. 

socrates. Lead on then, and look out for a good 
place where we may sit. 

pHagprus. Do you see that very tall plane tree? 

socrates. What of it? 

pHagprus. There is shade there and a moderate 
breeze and grass to sit on, or, if we like, to lie 
down on. 

socrates. Lead the way. 

puarprus. Tell me, Socrates, is it not from some - 
place along here by the Ilissus that Boreas is said to 
have carried off Oreithyia ? . 

socrates. Yes, that is the story. be A 

pHarprus. Well, is it from here? The dest 
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kabapa kat Suadavy ra vdaTia paiverar, Kal “ 
erruTioela Kopass mate Tap adrd. Oi 
C  xoxpatus. Obs, arad kdrodev doov 60 4 rpia 
ardéia, # mpds ro THS "Aypas SiaBaivoper Kat 
mov tls éart Bawpos avrobe Bopéov. | 
bAIAPOS. OD ordvy vevdnna: arr’ elad mpos | 
Aubs, ® Zarepares ov todTro To puOordgOynpna 
melOer arnbes elvar; 

4. xoxparHx. “AAA ed dmicroiny, Soren. ot 
cogot, ovx av arorros elnv elra cops lopevos 
dalny dv abriy rvebua Bopéov kata tov ranotoy 

te merpay aw Papyaxeta maifovcay adoas, Kal 
D obra 8) TehevTifo aay Nex Overs tard tod Bopéov 
dvapmacroy tyeryoveva ery dé, & Paidpe, addws 
wey Te ToradTa yaplevTa Hyodpuat, Miav 68 Sewvod 
Kab értmdvou Kab ov mavu evtuyods avdpds, Kar’ 
ddr wey oddév, Ott 8 adTe dvdyen peta TooTO TO 
tov ‘Inmoxevtavpov eidos émavopGotcOa, Kab 
atdis To THs Xtpaipas, wal érippel b€ dydos 
rosotrav Lopysvav xat Tnydowv nal addgov 
E dp avey wAnOn Te Kab aToTiat TEparororyay 
TLVaV puoewy ais ef tis amtotay wpod BiBa Kare 
TO €lKOS exo TOV; dre aypoinw til copia xpo- 
HEVOS, TOARHS AUTO TKOATS Sena. euol Sé pos 
atta ovdapads dots cyorj 7d dé alttov, d pire, 
robrov réée ov Stvapal mw Kata To Aeddexov 
ypdupa yuevas éwavrov yerotov 84 woe patverat, 
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PHAEDRUS 


She 


SOE SET oop 


looks very pretty and pure and clear and fit for girls 
to play by. 

socraTses. No, the place is about two or three 
furlongs farther down, where you cross over to the 
. precinct of Agra; and there is an altar of Boreas 
a somewhere thereabouts. 
pHarprus. I have never noticed it. But, for 
Heaven’s sake, Socrates, tell me; do you believe this 
tale is true? 

socrates. If I disbelieved, as the wise men do, I 
should not be extraordinary; then I might give a 
rational explanation, that a blast of Boreas, the north 
wind, pushed her off the neighbouring rocks as she 
was playing with Pharmacea, and that when she had 
died in this manner she was said to have been carried 
off by Boreas! But I, Phaedrus, think such explana- 
tions are very pretty in general, but are the inventions 
of a very clever and Jaborious and not altogether envi- 
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x able man, for no other reason than because after this 
é he must explain the forms of the Centaurs, and then 
@,' 


Se: 


that of the Chimaera, and there presses in upon him 
a whole crowd of such creatures, Gorgons and Pegas, 
and multitudes of strange, inconceivable, portentous 
natures. If anyone disbelieves in these, and with a 
rustic sort of wisdom, undertakes to explain each in 
accordance with probability, he will need a great 
deal of leisure. But I have no leisure for them at 
all; and the reason, my friend, is this: I am not yet 
able, as the Delphic inscription has it, to know my- 
self; so it seems to me ridiculous, when I do not yet 
2 The MSS. insert here 4 e *Apelov wdyour Aéyerat yap ad — 
kal ouros 5 Adyos, ws éxeTOey AAA’ ote evOévde HprdaOn, ‘ or from 
the Areopagns, for this story is also told, that she was 


i carried off from there and not from here.” Schanz follows 
i Bast and many editors in rejecting this as a gloss. . 
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230 robto ate ayvoobyTa Ta GAAOTPLA oKOTeElY. OOev 


5} yalpew édcas tadra, retOdpevos 58 TH vopifo- 
pév@ epi avtov, 0 vuvdn ereyov, oKoTa ov 
ratra GAdd éuavtov, ete te Onptov tuyydve 
Tuddvos morvrAoKka@tepov Kal wadrov émriTefup- 
pévov, elte tyepdtepov Te Kal amdovaTepor Cov, 


elas rivds kal dtidov poipas dices peréyov. 


ardp, ® éraipe, petakd TOV Adywv, Ap od Tdd€ Fy 
To S&vdpov, ep’ Srrep tryes Huds; 
—ealaPox. Todro pev ody add. 


5B. soxpatas. Na viv “Hpav, xara ye 7 KOTiNW 


yay). % te yap wAdravos arn wan audiradns 
Te Kal wind, TO Te dyvou TO tyros Kal 76 
atvoKiov mdyKanov, Kal @s axpnv exer THs avOns, 
as av eiwdéotatov mapéxor Tov TOTOV: 4 TE ad 
my Kaptectarn ord THs wAaTavou pel pda 
apuypod Udaros, dare ye TH wodl TexprHpacbac: 
Nupdav ré tiav xat "Axedgou lepov aro Tov 
xopap te Kab ayakudrav goixev elvar. e 8 ad 
Botre, TO ebervovy Tod TéTr0Uv as ayarnrov Kal 
opodspa Hou: Oepwov te Kal Auyupov Umnyel TO 
TOV Terriyeov Nope. mavrav 8é Koprporatov To 
ris wéas, Ore ev Hpéua mpoodvre: ixavy wépuKe 
KATAKMLVEYTL THY KEhadyY TayKdhws exe. WOTE 
dpiard cot éEevdyntas, & pire Patdpe. 

bAIAPOS. Lv 5é ye, @ Oavpdote, GToTwTATOS TIS 
paivec. drexvas rydp, } éyets, Eevaryoupevp Toh 

\ by x ¢ “ EL 
Kal ov« émiyopio gorxas: otras éx TOD aoTEos 
obr’ eis THY UTEpoplay atrodnpels, ovT &Ew Tetyous 
Emote Soxels TO wapdmay é&tévat. 

SOKPATHS. Yuyylyvwond pot, @ dpiore. piro- 
pabhys ydp eis Tae pev odv yapla kal ra dévdpa 
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PHAEDRUS 


know that, to investigate irrelevant things. And so 
I dismiss these matters and accepting the customary 


belief about them, as I was saying just now, I inves- 
. tigate not these things, but myself, to know whether 


I'am a monster more complicated and more furious 


than Typhon or a gentler and simpler creature, to 


whom a divine and quiet lot is given by nature. 
But, my friend, while we were talking, is not this 
the tree to which you were leading us? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes, this is it. 

socratrs. By Hera, it is a charming resting place. 
For this plane tree is very spreading and lofty, and 
the tall and shady willow is very beautiful, and it is 
in full bloom, so as to make the place most fragrant ; 
then, too, the spring is very pretty as it flows under 
the plane tree, and its water is very cool, to judge 
by my foot. And it seems to be a sacred place 
of some nymphs and of Achelous, judging by the 
figurines and statues. Then again, if you please, 
how lovely and perfectly charming the breeziness 
of the place is! and it resounds with the shrill: 
summer music of the chorus of cicadas. But the 
most delightful thing of all is the grass, as it grows 
on the gentle slope, thick enough to be just right 
when you lay your head on it. So you have guided 
the stranger most excellently, dear Phaedrus. 

PHAEDRUS. You are an amazing and most re- 
markable person. For you really do seem exactly 
like a stranger who is being guided about, and not: 


like a native. You don’t go away from the city out 
over the border, and it seems to me you don’t go °°: 


outside the walls at all. 
socrates. Forgive me, my dear friend. You see, 


.£ am fond of learning. Now the country places and. 
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obdéy pp eOéder Si8doKney, of & ev TO adore 
dvOpwrot. ot pévtos Soxets pot rijs é&ddou rd 
ddppaxov cipynkévat. Oorep yap ob Ta rrewevTa. 
Opéupara Oarrdov 4 Twa Kaprov mpocetovres 
dyoucw, cv éuol Aoyous obra mpoteivav & Br- 
Brlous THv Tre “Artinny halve: trepidtew dracap 
Kad Oro. dy dddoce BovaAy. viv ody év TO wap- 
overt Setp cg rae éya wey pot Sond Karaxet- 


4 ¢ , , uv tn ? 
cecOat, ov O év étroim oxjparte oles pgaTa dava- 
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the trees won’t teach me anything, and the people in 
the city do. But you seem to have found the charm 
to bring me out. For as people lead hungry animals 
by shaking in front of them a branch of leaves or 
some fruit, just so, I think, you, by holding before 


‘me discourses in books, will lead me all over Attica 


and wherever else you please. So now that I have 
come here, I intend to lie down, and do you choose 
the position in which you think you can read most 
easily, and read. 

puarprus. Hear then. 

You know what my condition is, and you have 
heard how I think it is to our advantage to arrange 
these matters. And I claim that I ought not to 
be refused what I ask because I am not your lover. 
For lovers repent of the kindnesses they have done 
when their passion ceases; but there is no time when 
non-lovers naturally repent. For they do kindnesses 
to the best of their ability, not under compulsion, 
but of their free will, according to their view of 
their own best interest. And besides, lovers consider 
the injury they have done to their own concerns on 
account of their love, and the benefits they have 
conferred, and they add the trouble they have had, 


and so they think they have long ago made sufficient 


return to the beloved; but non-lovers cannot aver 
neglect of their own affairs because of their con- 


dition, nor can they take account of the pains they 


have been at in the past, nor lay any blame for 
quarrels with their relatives; and so, since all these 
evils are removed, there is nothing left for them but 
to do eagerly what they think will please the beloved. 
And besides, if lovers ought to be highly esteemed 
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PHAEDRUS 


because they say they have the greatest love for the 
objects of their passion, since both by word and deed 
they are ready to make themselves hated by others 
to please the beloved, it is easy to see that, if what 
they say is true, whenever they fall in love after- 


‘wards, they will care for the new love more than 


for the old and will certainly injure the old love, 
if that pleases the new. And. how can one reason- 
ably entrust matters of such importance to one 
who is afflicted with a disease such that no one 
of any experience would even try to cure it? 
For they themselves confess that they are insane, 
rather than in their right mind, and that they know 
they are foolish, but cannot control themselves; and 
so, how could they, when they have come to their 
senses, think those acts were good which they deter- 
mined upon when in such a condition? And if you 
were to choose the best from among your lovers, 
your choice would be limited to a few; whereas it 
would be made from a great number, if-you chose the 
most congenial from non-lovers, so that you would 


have a better chance, in choosing among many, 


of finding the one most worthy of your affection. 
Now if you are afraid of public opinion, and fear 
that if people find out your love affair you will be 
disgraced, consider that lovers, believing that others 
would be as envious of them as they are of others, 
are likely to be excited by possession and in their 


pride to show everybody that they haye not tolledin «= ), 
vain; but the non-lovers, since they have control of . |. 


their feelings, are likely to choose what is really best, 
rather than to court the opinion of mankind.  More- 
over, many are sure to notice and see the lovers 


_ going about with their beloved ones and making 
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that their chief business, and so, when they are seen 
talking with each other, people think they are met 
in connexion with some love-matter either past or 
future ; but no one ever thinks of finding fault with 
non-lovers because they meet, since everyone knows 
- that one must converse with somebody, either because ' 
of friendship or because it is pleasant for some other 
reason. And then, too, if you are frightened by the 
thought that it is hard for friendship to last, and that 
under other circumstances any quarrel would be an 
equal misfortune to both, but that when you have sur- 
rendered what you prize most highly you would be 
the chief sufferer, it would be reasonable for you to 
be more afraid of the lovers; for they are pained by 
many things and they think everything that happens 
is done for the sake of hurting them. Therefore they 
prevent their loves from associating with other men, 
for they fear the wealthy, lest their money give them 
an advantage, and the educated, lest they prove 
superior in intellect; and they are on their guard 
against the influence of everyone who possesses any 
other good thing. If now they persuade you to 
incur the dislike of all these, they involve you in 
a dearth of friends, and if you consider your own 
interest and are more sensible than they, you will 
have to quarrel with them. But those who are not 
in love, but who have gained the satisfaction of 
their desires because of their merit, would not be | 
jealous of those who associated with you, but 
would hate those who did not wish to do so, — 


thinking that you are slighted by these last and). 


benefited by the former, so that there is much more 
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PHAEDRUS 


likelihood that they will gain friendship than enmity __ 


from their love-affair with you. 
And then, too, many lovers are moved by physical 


| ‘passion before they know the character or have become 
' acquainted with the connexions of the beloved, so 
‘that it is uncertain whether they will wish to be your 


friends after their passion has ceased. But in the 
case of those who are not in love, who were your 
friends before entering into the closer relation, the 


_ favours received are not likely to make the friendship 


less, but will remain as pledges of future joys. 
And then, too, it will be better for your character to 
yield to me than to a lover. For lovers praise your 
words and. acts beyond due measure, partly through 
fear of incurring your displeasure, and partly because 
their own judgment is obscured by their passion. For 
such are the exhibitions of the power of Love: he 
makes the unsuccessful lovers think that things are 
grievous which cause no pain to others, and he com- 
pels the successful to praise what ought not to give 
pleasure ; therefore those whom they love are more 
to be pitied than envied. But if you yield to me, I 
shall consort with you, not with a view to present 


pleasure only, but to future advantage also, not being 


overcome by passion but in full control of myself, and 
not taking up violent enmity because of small matters, 


but slowly gathering little anger when the transgres-. |, 
sions are great, forgiving involuntary wrongs and try-» 

 ingtopreventintentional ones; for these are the proofs 
_ of a friendship that will endure for a longtime. But 


if you have a notion that friendship cannot be firm 
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PHAEDRUS 


unless one is in love, you should bear in mind that in 
that case we should not have great affection for sons 
or for fathers and mothers, nor should we possess 


faithful friends who have been gained not through 
_., passion. but through associations of a different kind. 
’ . “Besides, if you ought to grant favours to those who 


ask for them most eagerly, you ought in other matters 
~ also to confer benefits, not on the best, but on the 
most needy; for they will be most grateful, since 
they are relieved of the greatest ills. And then, toc, 
at private entertainments you ought not to invite 
your friends, but beggars and those who need a 
meal; for they will love you and attend you and 
come to your doors and be most pleased and grateful, 
and will call down many blessings upon your head. 
Perhaps, however, you ought not to grant favours to 
those who beg for them, but to those who are most 
able to repay you; and not to those who ask 
merely, but to the most deserving; and not to 
those who will enjoy your youthful beauty, but 
to those who will share their good things with 
you when you are older; and not to those who, when 
they have succeeded, will boast to others of their 
‘success, but to those who will modestly keep it a 


. ‘secret from all; and not to those who will be 





enamoured for a little while, but to those who will 
be your friends for life; and not to those who will 
seek a pretext for a quarrel when their passion has 


_' died out, but to those who will show their own merit | Fae 
» when your youth is passed. Do you, then, remember 


what I have said, and bear this also in mind, that 
lovers are admonished by their friends, who think 
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their way of life is bad, but no relative ever blamed 
a non-lover for bad management of his own interests 


- on account of that condition. 
“+ Perhaps you may ask me if I advise you to grant 


favours to all non-lovers. But I think the lover 
would not urge you to be so disposed toward all lovers 
either; for the favour, if scattered broadcast, is not 
so highly prized by the rational recipient, nor can 
you, if you wish, keep your relations with one hidden 
from the rest. But from love no harm ought to come, 
but benefit to both parties. Now I think I have 
said enough. But if you feel any lack, or think any- 
thing has been omitted, ask questions. 
| What do you think of the discourse, Socrates? Is 
it not wonderful, especially in diction ? 

socrATes. More than that, it is miraculous, my 
‘friend; I am quite overcome by it. And this is 
due to you, Phaedrus, because as I looked at you, 


I saw that you were delighted by the speech as. ; aa 


you read. So, thinking that you know more than 
I about such-+matters, I followed in your train and 


joined you in the divine frenzy. 


pHarpRus. Indeed! So you sce fit to make fun 
of it? 
socraTEs. Do I seem to you to be joking and not 


‘to be in earnest ? ' 
PHAEDRUS. Do not jest, Socrates, but, in the name 


of Zeus, the god of friendship, tell me truly, do you 


think any other of the Greeks could speak better or 


more copiously than this on the same subject? _ 
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te socrates. What? Are you and IJ to praise the 
if discourse because the author has said what he ought, 
and not merely because all the expressions are clear 
' and well rounded and finely turned? For if that is 
” éxpected, I must grant it for your sake, since, because 
of my stupidity, I did not notice it. I was attending 
only to the rhetorical manner, and I thought even 
Lysias himself would not think that satisfactory. It. 
seemed. to me, Phaedrus, unless you disagree, that he 
said the same thing two or three times, as if he did 
not find it easy to say many things about one subject, 
or perhaps he did not care about such a detail; and 
he appeared to me in youthful fashion to be exhibit- 
ing his ability to say the same thing in two different 
ways and in both ways excellently. 
pHAEDRuUs. Nonsense, Socrates! Why that is the 
especial merit of the discourse. He has omitted none 
of the points that belong to the subject, so that 
nobody could ever speak about it more exhaustively 
or worthily than he has done. 
socrates. There I must cease to agree with you ; 
for the wise men and women of old, who have spoken 
and written about these matters, will rise up to 
* confute me, if, to please you, I assent. 
_ pHarprus. Who are they? and where neve you 
heard anything better than this ? 
socrates. I cannot say, just at this moment ; but 
I certainly must have heard something, either from 
the lovely Sappho or the wise Anacreon, or perhaps 
from some prose writers. What ground have I for 
saying so? Why, my dear friend, I feel that amy own 
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PHAEDRUS 


bosom is full, and that I could make another speech, | 
different from this and quite as good. Now I am 

conscious of my own ignorance, and I know very well 
that I have never invented these things myself, so 

the only alternative is that I have been filled through 
_the ears, like a pitcher, from the well springs of 
another ; but, again because of my stupidity, I have 

forgotten how and from whom I heard it. 

PpHaEDRUS. Most noble Socrates, that is splendid! 
Don’t tell, even if I beg you, how or from whom 
you heard it; only do as you say; promise to make 
another speech better than that in the book and no 
shorter and quite different. Then I promise, like the 
nine archons, to set up at Delphi a statue as large as 
life, not only of myself, but of you also. 

socratrs. You are a darling and truly golden, 
Phaedrus, if you think I mean that Lysias has failed 
in every respect and that I can compose a discourse 
containing nothing that he has said. That, I fancy, 
could not happen even to the worst writer. For 
example, to take the subject of his speech, who do 
you suppose, in arguing that the non-lover ought to 
be more favoured than the lover, could omit praise 
of the non-lover’s calm sense and blame of the 
lover’s unreason, which are inevitable arguments, 
and then say something else instead? No, such 
arguments, I think, must be allowed and excused ; 
and in these the arrangement, not the invention, is 
to be praised ; but in the case of arguments which are : 
not inevitable and are hard to discover, the invention 
deserves praise as well as the arrangement. 

pHaEpRuUS. I concede your point, for I think what 
you say isreasonable. So I will make this concession : 
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PHAEDRUS 


I will allow you to begin with the premise that the 
lover is more distraught than the non-lover; and if 
you speak on the remaining points more copiously 
and better than Lysias, without saying the same 
things, your statue of beaten metal shall stand at 
Olympia beside the offering of the Cypselids. 

socraTEs. Have you taken my jest in earnest, 
Phaedrus, because, to tease you, I laid hands on your 
beloved, and do you really suppose I am going to try 
to surpass the rhetoric of Lysias and make a speech 
more ingenious than his? 

PHAEDRUS. Now, my friend, you have given mea 
fair hold; for you certainly must speak as best you 
can, lest we be compelled to resort to the comic 
“you're another”’; be careful and do not force me 
to say “ O Socrates, if I don’t know Socrates, I have 
forgotten myself,’ and “he yearned to speak, but 
feigned coyness.” Just make up your mind that we | 
are not going away from here until you speak out 
what you said you had in your breast. We are alone 
in a solitary spot, and I am stronger and younger 
than you; so, under these circumstances, take mymean- 
ing, and speak voluntarily, rather than under com- 
pulsion. 

.socrates. But, my dear Phaedrus, I shall make 
myself ridiculous if I, a mere amateur, try without 
preparation to speak on the same subject in competi- 
tion with a master of his art. 

pHagprus. Now listen to me. Stop trying to 
fool me; for I can say something which will force 
you to speak. 

socratss. Then pray don’t say it. a 

pHarprus. Yes, but I will. And my saying shall 
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PHAEDRUS 


be an oath. I swear to you by—by what god? By 
this plane tree? I take my solemn oath that unless 
you produce the discourse in the very presence of this 
plane tree, I will never read you another or tell you 


- of another. 


socrates. Oh! Oh! You wretch! How well you 
found out how to make a lover of discourse do your 
will ! 

pHarpDRUS. Then why do you try to get out of it? 

socraTes. I won't any more, since you have 
taken this oath; for how could I give up such 
pleasures ? 

PHAEDRUS. Speal then. 

socraTes. Do you know what I’m going to do? 

pHAEDRUSs. About what? 

socratss. I'm going to keep my head wrapped up 
while I talk, that I may get through my discourse as 
quickly as possible and that I may not look at you 
and become embarrassed. 

pHanpRus. Only speak, and in other matters suit 
yourself. 

socraTes. Come then, O tuneful Muses, whether 
ye receive this name from the quality of your song or 
from the musical race of the Ligyans, grant me your 
aid in the tale this most excellent man compels me 
to relate, that his friend whom he has hitherto con- 
sidered wise, may seem to him wiser still. 

Now there was once upon a time a boy, or rather 


a stripling, of great beauty: and he had many lovers...’ 


And among these was one of peculiar craftiness, who | | 
was as much in love with the boy as anyone, but had 
made him believe that he was not in love; and once ° 


in wooing him, he tried to persuade him of this. | 


very thing, that favours ought to be granted rather 
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PHAEDRUS 


to the non-lover than to the lover; and his words 
were as follows :— 

There is only one way, dear boy, for those to begin 
who are to take counsel wisely about anything. One 
must know what the counsel is about, or it is sure to 

_ be utterly futile, but most people are ignorant of the 
’ fact that they do not know the nature of things. 
So, supposing that they do know it, they come to no 
agreement in the beginning of their enquiry, and as 
they go on they reach the natural result,—they agree 
neither with themselves nor with cach other. Now 
you and I must not fall into the error which we con- 
demn in others, but, since we are to discuss the ques- 
tion, whether the lover or the non-lover is to be 
preferred let us first agree on a definition of love, 
its nature and its power, and then, keeping this 
definition in view and making constant reference to it, 
let us enquire whether love brings advantage or harm. 
Now everyone sees that love is a desire ;andwe know | 
too that non-lovers also desire the beautiful. How 
then are we to distinguish the lover from the non- 
lover? We must observe that in each one of us there 
are two ruling and leading principles, which we follow 
whithersoever they lead; one is the innate desire for 
pleasures, the other an acquired opinion which strives 
for the best. These two sometimes agree within us 
and are sometimes in strife ; and sometimes one, and 
sometimes the other has the greater power. Now 
when opinion leads through reason toward the best 
and is more powerful, its power is called self-restraint, 
but when desire irrationally drags us toward pleasures 
and rules within us, its rule is calledexcess. Now excess 
has many names, for it has many members and many 
forms ; and whichever of these forms is most marked 
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gives its own name, neither beautiful nor honourable, 
to him who possesses it. For example, if the desire 
for food prevails over the higher reason and the 
other desires, it is called gluttony, and he who pos- 
'sesses it will be called by the corresponding name 
of glutton, and again, if the desire for drink becomes 
the tyrant and leads him who possesses it toward 
drink, we know what he is called; and it is quite 


clear what fitting names of the same sort will be... 


given when any desire akin to these acquires the rule. 
The reason for what I have said hitherto is pretty 
clear by this time, but everything is plainer when 
spoken than when unspoken; so I say that the 
desire which overcomes the rational opinion that 
strives toward the right, and which is led away 
toward the enjoyment of beauty and again is strongly 
forced by the desires that are kindred to itself toward 
personal beauty, when it gains the victory, takes 
its name from that very force, and is called love.t 

Well, my dear Phaedrus, does it seem to you, as it 
does to me, that I am inspired? 

pHAEDRUS. Certainly, Socrates, you have an un- 
usual fluency. 

socratrs. Then listen to me in silence; for truly 
the place seems filled with a divine presence ; so do 
not be surprised if I often seem to be in a frenzy as 
my discourse progresses, for 1 am already almost utter- 
ing dithyrambics. 

pHarprus. That is very true. 


socraTes. You are responsible for that; but hear. ‘ 
what follows ; for perhaps the attack may be averted...) 


1 ‘This somewhat fanciful statement is based on a supposed 
etymological connexion between Epws and paun, eppwpévws, 
pucbetaa, 
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PHAEDRUS 


That, however, is in the hands of God; we must 
return to our boy. 

Well then, my dearest, what the subject is, about 
which we are to take counsel, has been said and de- 
fined, and now let us continue, keeping our attention 
fixed upon that definition, and tell what advantage 
or harm will naturally come from the lover or the 
non-lover to him who grants them his favours. 

He who is ruled by desire and is a slave to plea- 
sure will inevitably desire to make his beloved as 
pleasing to himself as possible. Now to one who is 
of unsound mind everything is pleasant which does 
not oppose him, but everything that is better or equal 
is hateful. So the lover will not, if he can help it, 
endure a beloved who is better than himself or his 
equal, but always makes him weaker and inferior ; 
but the ignorant is inferior to the wise, the coward 
to the brave, the poor speaker to the eloquent, the 
slow of wit to the clever. Such mental defects, and 
still greater than these, in the beloved will necessarily 
please the lover, if they are implanted by Nature, 
and if they are not, he must implant them or be de- 
prived of his immediate enjoyment. And he is of 
necessity jealous and will do him great harm by 
keeping him from many advantageous associations, 
which would most tend to make a man of him, espe- 
cially from that which would do most to make him 
wise. This is divine philosophy, and from it the lover 
will certainly keep his beloved away, through fear of 
being despised; and he will contrive to keep him 
ignorant of everything else and make him look to his 
lover for everything, so that he will be most agreeable 
to him and most harmful to himself. In respect to 
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the intellect, then, a man in love is by no means a 
profitable guardian or associate. 

We must next consider how he who is forced to 
follow pleasure and not good will keep the body of 
him whose master he is, and what care he will give 
toit. He will plainly court a beloved who is effeminate, 
not virile, not brought up in the pure sunshine, but 
in mingled shade, unused to manly toils and the sweat 
of exertion, but accustomed to a delicate and unmanly 
mode of life, adorned with a bright complexion of 
artificial origin, since he has none by nature, and 
in general living a life such as all this indicates, which 
it is certainly not worth while to describe further. 
We can sum it all up briefly and pass on. A person 
with such a body, in war and in all important crises, 
gives courage to his enemies, and fills his friends, and 
even. his lovers themselves, with fear. 

This may be passed over as self-evident, but the 
next question, what advantage or harm the inter- 
course and guardianship of the lover will bring to his 
beloved in the matter of his property, must be dis- 
cussed. Now it is clear to everyone, and especially 
to the lover, that he would desire above all things 
to have his beloved bereft of the dearest and kindest 
and holiest possessions; for he would wish him to be 
deprived of father, mother, relatives and friends, 
thinking that they would hinder and censure his 
most sweet intercourse with him. But he will also 
think that one who has property in money or other 
possessions will be less easy to catch and when caught 
will be less manageable ; wherefore the lover must 
necessarily begrudge his beloved the possession of 
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property and rejoice at its loss. Moreover the lover 
would wish his beloved to be as long as possible un- 
married, childless, and homeless, since he wishes to 
enjoy as long as possible what is pleasant to himself. 

Now there are also other evils, but God has 
mingled with most of them some temporary pleasure ; 
so, for instance, a flatterer is a horrid creature and 
does great harm, yet Nature has combined with him 
a kind of pleasure that is not without charm, and one 
might find fault with a courtesan as an injurious 
thing, and there are many other such creatures and 
practices which are yet for the time being very plea- 
sant; but a lover is not only harmful to his beloved 
but extremely disagreeable to live with as well. The 
old proverb says, “birds of a feather flock together ” ; 
that is, I suppose, equality of age leads them to 
similar pleasures and through similarity begets 
friendship ; and yet even they grow tired of each 
other’s society. Now compulsion of every kind is 
said to be oppressive to every one, and the lover not 
only is unlike his beloved, but he exercises the 
strongest compulsion. For he is old while his love 
is young, and he does not leave him day or night, 
if he can help it, but is driven by the sting of 
necessity, which urges him on, always giving him 
pleasure in seeing, hearing, touching, and by all 
his senses perceiving his beloved, so that he is glad 
to serve him constantly. But what consolation or 
what pleasure can he give the beloved? Must not 
this protracted intercourse bring him to the utter- 
most disgust, as he looks at the old, unlovely face, 
and other things to match, which it is not pleasant 
even to hear about, to say nothing of being constantly 
compelled to come into contact with them? And he 
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is suspiciously guarded in all ways against everybody, 
and has to listen to untimely and exaggerated praises 
and to reproaches which are unendurable when the 
man is sober, and when he is in his cups and indulges 
in wearisome and unrestrained freedom of speech be- 
come not only unendurable but disgusting. 

And while he is in love heis harmful and disagree- 
able, but when his love has ceased he is- thereafter 
false to him whom he formerly hardly induced to 
endure his wearisome companionship through the hope 
of future benefits by making promises with many 
prayers and oaths. But now that the time of pay- 
ment has come he has a new ruler and governor 
within him, sense and reason in place of love and 
madness, and has become a different person ; but of 
this his beloved knows nothing. He asks of him 
a return for former favours, reminding him of past 
sayings and doings, asif he were speaking to the same 
man; but the lover is ashamed to say that he has 
changed, and yet he cannot keep the oaths and 
promises he made when he was ruled by his former 
folly, now that he has regained his reason and come 
to his senses, lest by doing what he formerly did he 
become again what he was. He runs away from 
these things, and the former lover is compelled to be- 
come a defaulter. The shell has fallen with the other 
side up;! and he changes his part and runs away ; 
and the other is forced to run after him in anger and 
_ with imprecations, he who did not know at the start 
that he ought never to have accepted a lover who 
was necessarily without reason, but rather a reason- 


1 This refers to a game played with oyster shells, in which 
the players ran away or pursued as the shell fell with one or 
the other side uppermost. : 
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able non-lover; for otherwise he would: have to 
surrender himself to one who was faithless, irritable, 
jealous, and disagreeable, harmful to his property, 
harmful to his physical condition, and most harm- 
ful by far to the cultivation of his soul, than which 
there neither is nor ever will be anything of higher 
importance in truth either in heaven or on earth. 
These things, dear boy, you must bear in mind, and 
you must know that the fondness of the lover is not 
a matter of goodwill, but of appetite which he wishes 
to satisfy : : 


Just as the wolf loves the lamb, so the lover 
adores his beloved. 


There it is, Phaedrus! Do not listen to me any 
longer ; let my speech end here. 

PHAEDRUS. But I thought you were in the middle 
of it, and would say as much about the non-lover as 
you have said about the lover, to set forth all his 
good points and show that he ought to be favoured, 
So now, Socrates, why do you stop? 

socrates. Did you not notice, my friend, that I 
am already speaking in hexameters, not mere dithy- 
rambics, even though I am finding fault with the 
lover? But if I begin to praise the non-lover, what 
kind of hymn do you suppose I shall raise? I shall 
surely be possessed of the nymphs to whom you pur 
posely exposed ine. So, in a word, I say that the 
non-lover possesses all the advantages that are 
opposed to the disadvantages we found in the lover. 
Why make a long speech? I have said enough 
about both of them, And so my tale shall fare as 
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it may ; I shall cross this stream and go away before 
you put some further compulsion upon me. 

puaEpRus. Not yet, Socrates, till the heat is past. 
Don’t you see that it is already almost noon? Let 
us stay and talk over what has been said, and then, 
when it is cooler, we will go away. . 

socraTes. Phaedrus, you are simply a superhuman 
wonder as regards discourses! I believe no one ofall 
those who have been born in your lifetime has pro- 
duced more discourses than you, either by speaking 
them yourself or compelling others to do so. I 
except Simmias the Theban ; but you are far ahead 
of all the rest. And now I think you have become 
the cause of another, spoken by me. 

pHagpRUs. That is not exactly a declaration of 
war! But how is this, and what is the discourse? 

socratEs. My good friend, when J was about to 
cross the stream, the spirit and the sign that usually 
comes to me came—it always holds me back from 
something I am about to do—and I thought I heard 
a voice from it which forbade my going away before 
clearing my conscience, as if I had committed some sin 
against deity. Now I am a seer, not a very good one, 
but, as the bad writers say, good enough for my own 
purposes ; so now I understand my error. How 
prophetic the soul is, my friend! For all along, 
while I was speaking my discourse, something troubled 
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me, and “I was distressed,” as Ibycus says, “lest I 
be buying honour among men by sinning against the 
gods.” + But now I have seen my error. 
pHAEDRUS. What do you mean? 
socrates, Phaedrus, a dreadful speech it was, a 
dreadful speech, the one you brought with you, and 
the one you made me speak. 
pHaEpRuS. How so? 
socraTes. It was foolish, and somewhat impious: 
What could be more dreadful than that ? 
puagprus. Nothing, if you are right about it. 
socraTes. Well, do you not believe that Love is 
the son of Aphrodite and is a god? 
ruagpRus. So it is said. 
socraTrs. Yes, but not by Lysias, nor by your 
speech which was spoken by you through my mouth 
that you bewitched. If Love is, as indeed he is, a 
god or something divine, he can be nothing evil; but 
the two speeches just now said that he was evil. So 
then they sinned against Love; but their foolishness 
was really very funny besides, for while they 
were saying nothing sound or true, they put on airs 
as though they amounted to something, if they 
could cheat some mere manikins and gain honour 
among them. Now I, my friend, must purify myself; 
and for those who have sinned in matters of mytho- 
logy there is an ancient purification, unknown to 
Homer, but known to Stesichorus. For when he 
was stricken with blindness for speaking ill of Helen, 
he was not, like Homer, ignorant of the reason, but 
1 Fragment 24, Bergk. 
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since he was educated, he knew it and straightway 
he writes the poem: 


“ That saying is not true; thou didst not go within 
the well-oared ships, nor didst thou come to the walls 
of Troy” 51 


and when he had written all the poem, which is 
called the recantation, he saw again at once. Now I 
will be wiser than they in just this point: before 
suffering any punishment for speaking ill of Love, 
I will try to atone by my recantation, with my head 
bare this time, not, as before, covered through 
shame. 

pHAEDRUS. This indeed, Socrates, is the most 
delightful thing you could say. 

socraTes. Just consider, my good Phaedrus, how 
shameless the two speeches were, both this of mine 
and the one you read out of the book. For if any man 
of noble and gentle nature, one who was himself in 
love with another of the same sort, or who had ever 
been loved by such a one, had happened to hear us 
saying that lovers take up violent enmity because of 
small matters and are jealously disposed and harmful 
to the beloved, don’t you think he would imagine he 
was listening to people brought up among low sailors, 
who had never seen a generous love? Would he 
not refuse utterly to assent to our censure of Love ? 

pHaEpRus, I declare, Socrates, perhaps he would. 

socrates. I therefore, because I am ashamed at 
the thought of this man and am afraid of Love him- 


. self, wish to wash out the brine from my ears with 


the water of a sweet discourse. And I advise Lysias 
1 Fragment 32, Bergk, 
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PHAEDRUS 


also to write as soon as he can, that other things 
being equal, the lover should be favoured rather than 
the non-lover. 

_ PHAEDRUS. Be assured that he will doso: for when 
you have spoken the praise of the lover, Lysias must 


- of course be compelled by me to write another dis- 


course on the same subject. 

socrates. I believe you, so long as you are what 
you are. 

PHAEDRUS. Speak then without fear. 

socratrs. Where is the youth to whom I was 
speaking ? He must hear this also, lest if he do not 
hear it, he accept a non-lover before we can stop 
him. 

puarprus. Here he is, always close at hand when- 
ever you want him. 

socrates. Understand then, fair youth, that the 
former discourse was by Phaedrus, the son of Pytho- 
cles (Eager for Fame) of Myrrhinus (Myrrhtown) ; 
but this which I shall speak is by Stesichorus, son of 
Euphemus (Man of pious Speech) of Himera (Town 
of Desire). And I must say that this saying is not 
true, which teaches that when a lover is at hand 
the non-lover should be more favoured, because the 
lover is insane, and the other sane. For if it were a 
simple fact that insanity is an evil, the saying would 
be true; but in reality the greatest of blessings 
come to us through madness, when it is sent as a gift 
of the gods. For the prophetess at Delphi and the 
priestesses at Dodona when they have been mad have 
conferred many splendid benefits upon Greece both 
in private and in public affairs, but few or none when 
they havebeen in their right minds; and if we should 
speak of the Sibyl.and all the others who by pro- 
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phetic inspiration have foretold many things to many 
persons and thereby made them fortunate afterwards, 


‘anyone can see that we should speak a long time. 


And it is worth while to adduce also the fact that 
those men of old who invented names thought that 
madness was neither shameful nor disgraceful ; other- 


‘wise they would not have connected the very word 


mania with the noblest of arts, that which foretells 
the future, by calling it the manic art. No, they 
gave this name thinking that mania, when it comes 
by gift of the gods, is a noble thing, but nowadays 
people call prophecy the mantic art, tastelessly 
inserting a T in the word. So also, when they gave 
a name to the investigation of the future which 
rational persons conduct through observation of birds 
and by other signs, since they furnish mind (nous 
and information (historia) to human thought (oiesis 


# from the intellect (dianoia) they called it the oiono- 


istic (oionoistike) art, which modern folk now call 
oidnistic, making it more high-sounding by introduc- 


‘ing the long O. The ancients, then testify that 


in proportion as prophecy (mantike) is superior 


to augury, both in name and in fact, in the same 


proportion madness, which comes from god, is superior 
to sanity, which is of human origin. Moreover, when 
diseases and the greatest troubles have been visited 
upon certain families through some ancient guilt, 
madness has entered in and by oracular power has 
found a way of release for those in need, taking 


‘refuge in prayers and the service of the gods, and so; ~ ais re 
by purifications and sacred rites, he who has this _ 


madness is made safe for the present and the after 
time, and for him who is rightly possessed of 
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PHAEDRUS 


madness a release from present ills is found. 
And a third kind of possession and madness 
comes from the Muses. This takes hold upon a 
gentle and pure soul, arouses it and inspires it to 
songs and other poetry, and thus by adorning count- 
less deeds of the ancients educates later generations. 
But he who without the divine madness comes to 
the doors of the Muses, confident that he will be a 
good poet by art, meets with no success, and the 
poetry of the sane man vanishes into nothingness 
before that of the inspired madmen. 

All these noble results of inspired madness I can 
mention, and many more. Therefore let us not be 
afraid on that point, and let no one disturb and 
frighten us by saying that the reasonable friend should 
be preferred to him who is in a frenzy. Let him 
show in addition that love is not sent from heaven for 
the advantage of lover and beloved alike, and we will 
grant him the prize of victory. We, on. our part, 
must prove that such madness is given by the gods 
for our greatest happiness ; and our proof will not be 
believed by the merely clever, but will be accepted . 
by the truly wise. First, then, we must learn the 
truth about the soul divine and human by observing 
how it acts and is acted upon. And the beginning 
of our proof is as follows: 

Every soul is immortal. For that which is ever 
moving is immortal ; but that which moves something 
else or is moved by something else, when it ceases to 


move, ceases to live. Only that which moves itself, . | 


since it does not leave itself, never ceases to move, 
and this is also the source and beginning of motion 
for all other things which have motion. But the 
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PHAEDRUS 


beginning is ungenerated. For everything that is 
generated must be generated from a beginning, but the 
beginning is not generated from anything ; for if the 
beginning were generated from anything, it would 
not be generated from a beginning. And since it is 
ungenerated, it must be also indestructible ; for ifthe 
beginning were destroyed, it could never be generated 
from anything nor anything else from it, since all 
things must be generated from a beginning. Thus that 
which moves itself must be the beginning of motion. 
And this can be neither destroyed nor generated, 
otherwise all the heavens and all generation must 
fall in ruin and stop and never again have any source 
of motion or origin. But since that which is moved 
by itself has been seen to be immortal, one who says 
that this self-motion is the essence and the very idea 
of the soul, will not be disgraced. For every body 
which derives motion from without is soulless, but 
that which has its motion within itself has a soul, 
since that is the nature of the soul; but if this is 
true,—that that which moves itself is nothing else 
than the soul,—then the soul would necessarily be 
ungenerated and immortal. 

| Concerning the immortality of the soul this is 
enough; but about its form we must speak in the 
following manner. To tell what it really is would be 
a matter for utterly superhuman and long discourse, 
but it is within human power to describe it briefly in 
a figure ; let us therefore speak in that way. We will 
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the charioteer of the human soul drives a pair, and 
secondly one of the horses is noble and of noble breed, 
but the other quite the opposite in breed and character. 
Therefore in our case the driving is necessarily diffi- 
cult and troublesome. Now we must try to tell why 
a living being is called mortal or immortal. Soul, 
considered collectively, has the care of all that which 


- is soulless, and it traverses the whole heaven, 


appearing sometimes in one form and sometimes in 
another ; now when it is perfect and fully winged, it 
mounts upward and governs the whole world; but 
the soul which has lost its wings is borne along 
until it gets hold of something solid, when it settles 
down, taking upon itself an earthly body, which 
seems to be self-moving, because of the power of the 
soul within it; and the whole, compounded of soul 
and body, is called a living being, and is further 
designated as mortal. It is not immortal by any 
reasonable supposition, but we, though we have never 
seen or rightly conceived a god, imagine an immortal 
being which has both a soul and a body which are 
united for all time, Let that, however, and our 
words concerning it, be as is pleasing to God ; we will 
now consider the reason why the soul loses its wings. 
It is something like this. 

The natural function of the wing is to soar up- 
wards and carry that which is heavy up to the place 
where dwells the race of the gods. More than any 
other thing that pertains to the body it partakes of 
the nature of the divine. But the divine is beauty, 
wisdom, goodness, and all such qualities; by these 
then the wings of the soul are nourished and grow, 
but by the opposite qualities, such as vileness and 
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PHAEDRUS 


evil, they are wasted away and destroyed. Now 
the great leader in heaven, Zeus, driving a winged 
chariot, goes first, arranging all things and caring 
for all things. He is followed by an army of gods 
and spirits, arrayed in eleven squadrons; Hestia 
alone remains in the house of the gods. Of the rest, 
those who are included among the twelve great 
gods and are accounted leaders, are assigned each 
to his place in the army. There are many blessed 
sights and many ways hither and thither within 
the heaven, along which the blessed gods go 
to and fro attending each to his own duties; and 
whoever wishes, and is able, follows, for jealousy is 
excluded from the celestial band. But when they go 
to a feast and a banquet, they proceed steeply 
upward to the top of the vault of heaven, where the 
chariots of the gods, whose well matched horses obey 
the rein, advance easily, but the others with difficulty ; 
for the horse of evil nature weighs the chariot down, 
making it heavy and pulling toward the earth the 
charioteer whose horse is not well trained. There 
the utmost toil and struggle await the soul. For 
those that are called immortal, when they reach the 
top, pass outside and take their place on the outer 
surface of the heaven, and when they have taken 
their stand, the revolution carries them round and 
they behold the things outside of the heaven. 

But the region above the heaven was never 
worthily sung by any earthly poet, nor will it ever 
be. It is, however, as I shall tell; for I must dare’ 
to speak the truth, especially as truth is my theme. 
For the colourless, formless, and intangible truly 
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existing essence, with which all true knowledge is 
concerned, holds this region and is visible only to 
‘the mind, the pilot of the soul. Now the divine 
intelligence, since it is nurtured on mind and pure 
knowledge, and the intelligence of every soul which 
‘is capable of receiving that which befits it, rejoices 
in seeing reality for a space of time and by gazing 
upon truth is nourished and made happy until the 
revolution brings it again to the same place. In the 
revolution it beholds absolute justice, temperance, 
and knowledge, not such knowledge as has a 
beginning and varies as it is associated with one 
or another of the things we call realities, but that 
which abides in the real eternal absolute; and in the 
same way it beholds and feeds upon the other eternal 
verities, after which, passing down again within the 
heaven, it goes home, and there the charioteer puts 
up the horses at the manger and feeds them with 
ambrosia and then gives them nectar to drink. 

Such is the life of the gods; but of the other 
souls, that which best follows after God and is most 
like him, raises the head of the charioteer up into 
the outer region and is carried round in the revolu- 
tion, troubled by the horses and hardly beholding the 
realities ; and another sometimes rises and sometimes 
sinks, and, because its horses are unruly, it sees 
some things and fails to see others. The other souls | 
follow after, all yearning for the upper region but ~ 
unable to reach it, and are carried round beneath, 
trampling upon and colliding with one another, each 
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striving to passitsneighbour. So there is the greatest 
confusion and sweat of rivalry, wherein many are 
Jamed, and many wings are broken through the in- 
competence of the drivers; and after much toil they 
all go away without gaining a view of reality, and 
when they have gone away they feed upon opinion. 
But the reason of the great eagerness to see where 
the plain of truth is, lies in the fact that the fitting 
pasturage for the best part of the soul is in the 
meadow there, and the wing on which the soul is 
raised up is nourished by this. And this is a law of 
Destiny, that the soul which follows after God and 
obtains a view of any of the truths is free from harm 
until the next period, and if it can always attain 
this, is always unharmed; but when, through in-., 
ability to follow, it fails to see, and through some 
mischance is filled with forgetfulness and evil and 
grows heavy, and when it has grown heavy, loses its 
wings and falls to the earth, then it is the law that 
this soul shall never pass into any beast at its first 
birth, but the soul that has seen the most shall enter 
into the birth of a man who is to be a philosopher or 
a lover of beauty, or one of a musical or loving 
nature, and the second soul into that of a lawful 
king or a warlike ruler, and the third into that of a 
politician or a man of business or a financier, the 
fourth into that of a hard-working gymnast or one 
who will be concerned with the cure of the body, 
and the fifth will lead the life of a prophet or some- 
one who conducts mystic rites; to the sixth, a poet 
or some other imitative artist will be united, to the 
seventh, a craftsman or a husbandman, to the eighth, 
a sophist or a demagogue, to the ninth, a tyrant. 
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Now in all these states, whoever lives justly 
obtains a better lot, and whoever lives unjustly, a 
worse. For each soul returns to the place whence 
it came in ten thousand years; for it does not regain 
its wings before that time has elapsed, except the 
soul of him who has been a guileless philosopher or 
a philosophical lover; these, when for three 
successive periods of a thousand years they have 
chosen such a life, after the third period of a 
thousand years become winged in the three 
thousandth year and go their way; but_the rest, 
when they have finished their first life, receive 


| judgment, and after the judgment some go to the 


places of correction under the earth and pay their 
penalty, while the others, made light and raised up 


into a heavenly place by justice, live in a manner 


worthy of the life they led in human form. But in 
the thousandth year both come to draw lots and 
choose their second life, each choosing whatever it 
wishes. Then-a human soul may pass into the 
life of a beast, and a soul which was once human, 
may pass again from a beast into a man. For the 
soul which has never seen the truth can never pass 
into human form. For a human being must under- 
stand a general conception formed by collecting into 
a unity by means of reason the many perceptions of 
the senses ; and this,is a recollection of those things 
which our soul once beheld, when it journeyed with 
God and, lifting its vision above the things which 
we now say exist, rose up into real being. And 
therefore it is just that the mind of the philosopher 
only has wings, for he is always, so far as he is able, 
in communion through memory with those things 
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the communion with which causes God to be divine. 
Now a man who employs such memories rightly is 
always being initiated into perfect mysteries and he 
alone becomes truly perfect; but since he separates 
himself from human interests and turns his attention 
toward the divine, he is rebuked by the vulgar, who 
consider him mad and do not know that he is 
inspired. 

All my discourse so far has been about the fourth 
kind of madness, which causes him to be regarded 
as mad, who, when he sees the beauty on earth, 
remembering the true beauty, feels his wings grow- 
ing and longs to stretch them for an upward flight, 
but cannot do so, and, like a bird, gazes upward and 
neglects the things below. My discourse has shown 
that this is, of all inspirations, the best and of the 
highest origin to him who has it or who shares in it, 
and that he who loves the beautiful, partaking in 
this madness, is called a lover. For, as has been 
said, every soul of man has by the law of nature 
beheld the realities, otherwise it would not have 
entered into a human being, but it is not easy for all 
souls to gain from earthly things a recollection of 
those realities, either for those which had but a 
brief view of them at that earlier time, or for those 
which, after falling to earth, were so unfortunate as 
to be turned toward unrighteousness through some 
evil communications and to have forgotten the holy 
sights they once saw. Few then are left which 
retain an adequate recollection of them ; but these 
when they see here any likeness of the things of 
that other world, are stricken with amazement and 
can no longer control themselves; but they do not 
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understand their condition, because they do not 
clearly perceive. Now in the earthly copies of 
justice and temperance and the other ideas which 
are precious to souls there is no light, but only a few, 
approaching the images through the darkling organs 
of sense, behold in them the nature of that which 
they imitate, and these few do this with difficulty. 
But at that former time they saw beauty shining in 
brightness, when, with a blessed company—we fol- 
lowing in the train of Zeus, and others in that of some 
other god—they saw the blessed sight and vision 
and were initiated into that which is rightly called 
the most blessed of mysteries, which we celebrated 
in a state of perfection, when we were without 
experience of the evils which awaited us in the time 
to come, being permitted as initiates to the sight of 
perfect and simple and calm and happy apparitions, 
which we saw in the pure light, being ourselves pure 
and not entombed in this which we carry about with 
us and call the body, in which we are imprisoned 
like an oyster in its shell. 

So much, then, in honour of memory, on ac- 
count of which I have now spoken at some length, 
through yearning for the joys of that other time. 
But beauty, as I said before, shone in brilliance 
aaah those visions; and since we came to earth 

have found it shining most clearly through 
ae clearest of our senses; for sight is the sharpest 
of the physical senses, though wisdom is not seen 
by it, for wisdom would arouse terrible love, if such 
a clear image of it were granted as would come 
through sight, and the same is true of the other 
lovely realities ; but beauty alone has this privilege, 
and therefore it is most clearly seen and loveliest. 
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Now he who is not newly initiated, or has been 
corrupted, does not quickly rise from this world to 
that other world and to absolute beauty when he 
sees its namesake here, and so he does not revere it 
when he looks upon it, but gives himself up to 
pleasure and like a beast proceeds to lust and 
begetting; he makes licence his companion and is 
not afraid or ashamed to pursue pleasure in violation 
of nature. But he who is newly initiated, who 
beheld many of those realities, when he sees a god- 
like face or form which is a good image of beauty, 
shudders at first, and something of the old awe 
comes over him, then, as he gazes, he reveres the 
beautiful one as a god, and if ‘he did not fear to be 
thought stark mad, he would offer sacrifice to his 
beloved as to an idol or a god. And as he looks 
upon him, a reaction from his shuddering comes over 
him, with sweat and unwonted heat; for as the 
effluence of beauty enters him through ‘the eyes, he 
is warmed; the effluence moistens the germ of the 
feathers, and as he grows warm, the parts from which 
the feathers grow, which were before hard and 
choked, and prevented the feathers from sprouting, 
become soft, and as the nourishment streams upon 
him, the quills of the feathers swell and begin to 
grow from the roots over all the form of the soul ; 
for it was once all feathered. 

Now in this process the whole soul throbs and pal- 
pitates, and as in those who are cutting teeth there 
is an irritation and discomfort in the gums, when 
the teeth begin to grow, just so the soul suffers when 
the growth of the feathers begins; it is feverish and 

is uncomfortable and itches when they begin to grow. 
Then when it gazes upon the beauty of the boy and 
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receives the particles which flow thence to it (for 
which reason they are called yearning),? it is moistened 
and warmed, ceases from its pain and is filled with 
joy ; but when it is alone and grows dry, the mouths 
of the passages in which the feathers begin to grow 
become dry and close up, shutting in the sprouting 
feathers, and the sprouts within, shut in with the 
yearning, throb like pulsing arteries, and each sprout 
pricks the passage in which it is, so that the whole 
soul, stung in every part, rages with pain; and then 
again, remembering the beautiful one, it rejoices. 
So, because of these two mingled sensations, it is 
greatly troubled by its strange condition; it is per- 
plexed and maddened, and in its madness it cannot 
sleep at night or stay in any one place by day, but 
it is filled with longing and hastens wherever it hopes 
to see the beautiful one. And when it sees him and 
is bathed with the waters of yearning, the passages 
that were sealed are opened, the soul has respite from 
the stings and is eased of its pain, and this pleasure 
which it enjoys is the sweetest of pleasures at the , 
time. Therefore the soul will not, if it can help 
it, be left alone by the beautiful one, but esteems 
him above all others, forgets for him mother and 
brothers and all friends, neglects property and cares 
not for its loss, and despising all the customs and 
proprieties in which it formerly took pride, it is ready 
to be.a slave and to sleep wherever it is allowed, as 
near as possible to the beloved; for it not only 
reveres him who possesses beauty, but finds in him 
the only healer of its greatest woes. Now this 
1 The play on the words yépn and Yuepos cannot be rendered. 

accurately in English. Jowett approaches a rendering by the 
use of the words motion and emotion, but emotion is too 
weak a word for {uepos. 
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condition, fair boy, about which I am speaking, is 
called Love by men, but when you hear what the gods 
call it, perhaps because of your youth you will laugh. 
But some of the Homeridae, I believe, repeat two 
verses on Love from the spurious poems of Homer, 
one of which is very outrageous and not perfectly 
metrical. They sing them as follows : 


“ Mortals call him winged Love, but the immortals 
call him The Winged One, because he must needs 
grow wings.” 

You may believe this, or not; but the condition of 
lovers and the cause of it are just as I have said. 

Now he who is a follower of Zeus, when seized by 
Love can bear a heavier burden of the winged god ; 
but those who are servants of Ares and followed in 
his train, when they have been seized by Love and 
think they have been wronged in any way by the 
beloved, become murderous and are ready to sacrifice 
themselves and the beloved. And so it is with the 
follower of each of the other gods ; he lives, so far as 
he is able, honouring and imitating that god, so long 
as he is uncorrupted, and is living his first life on 
earth, and in that way he behaves and conducts 
himself toward his beloved and toward all others. 
Now each one chooses his love from the ranks of the 
beautiful according to his character, and he fashions 
him and adorns him like a statue, as though he were 
his god, to honour and worship him. The followers 
of Zeus desire that the soul of him whom they love, 
be like Zeus; so they seek for one of philosophical 
and lordly nature, and when they find him and love 
him, they do all they can to give him such a character. 
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If they have not previously had experience, they 
learn then from all who can teach them anything; 
they seek after information themselves, and when 
they search eagerly within themselves to find the 
nature of their god, they aré successful, because they 
have been compelled to keep their eyes fixed upon 
the god, and as they reach and grasp him by memory 
they are inspired and receive from him character and 
habits, so far as it is possible for a man to have part 
in God. Now they consider the beloved the cause 
of all this, so they love him more than before, and if 
they draw the waters of their inspiration from Zeus, 
like the bacchantes, they pour it out upon the beloved 
and make him, so far as possible, like their god. 
And those who followed after Hera seek a kingly 
nature, and when they have found such an one, they 
act in a corresponding manner toward him in all 
respects ; and likewise the followers of Apollo, and of 
each of the gods, go out and seek for their beloved a 
youth whose nature accords with that of the god, and 
when they have gained his affection, by imitating the 
god themselves and by persuasion and education they 
lead the beloved to the conduct and nature of the 
god, so far as each of them can do so; they exhibit no 
jealousy or meanness toward the loved one, but 
endeavour by every means in their power to lead him 
to the likeness of the god whom they honour. Thus 
the desire of the true lovers, and the initiation into 
the mysteries of love, which they teach, if they 
accomplish what they desire in the way I describe, 
is beautiful and brings happiness from the inspired 
lover to the loved one, if he be captured; and the 
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fair one who is captured is caught in the following 
manner :— 

In the beginning of this tale I divided each soul 
into three parts, two of which had the form of horses, 
the third that of a charioteer. Let us retain this 
division. Now of the horses we say one is good and 
the other bad; but we did not define what the 
goodness of the one and the badness of the other 
was. That we must now do. The horse that stands 
at the right hand is upright and has clean limbs ; he 
carries his neck high, has an aquiline nose, is white 
in colour, and has dark eyes ; he is a friend of honour 
joined with temperance and modesty, and a follower 
of true glory ; he needs no whip, but is guided only 
by the word of command and by reason. The other, 
however, is crooked, heavy, ill put together, his neck 
is short and thick, his nose flat, his colour dark, 
his eyes grey and bloodshot; he is the friend of 
insolence and pride, is shaggy-eared and deaf, hardly 
obedient to whip and spurs. Now when the charioteer 
beholds the love-inspiring vision, and his whole soul 
is warmed by the sight, and is full of the tickling and 
prickings of yearning, the horse that is obedient to 
the charioteer, constrained then as always by modesty, 
controls himself and does not leap upon the beloved ; 
but the other no longer heeds the pricks or the whip 
of the charioteer, but springs wildly forward, causing 
all possible trouble to his mate and to the charioteer, 
and forcing them to approach the beloved and propose 
the joys of love. And they at first pull back indig- 
nantly and will not be forced to do terrible and 
unlawful deeds; but finally, as the trouble has no 
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end, they go forward with him, yielding and agreeing 
to do his bidding. And they come to the beloved 
and behold his radiant face. 

And as the charioteer looks upon him, his memory 
is borne back to the true nature of beauty, and he 
sees it standing with modesty upon a pedestal of 
chastity, and when he sees this he is afraid and falls 
backward in reverence, and in falling he is forced to 
pull the reins so violently backward as to bring both 
horses upon their haunches, the one quite willing, 
since he does not oppose him, but the unruly beast 
very unwilling. And as they go away, one horse 
in his shame and wonder wets all the soul with 
sweat, but the other, as soon as he is recovered 
from the pain of the bit and the fall, before he has 
fairly taken breath, breaks forth into angry reproaches, 
bitterly reviling his mate and the charioteer for their 
cowardice and lack of manhood in deserting their 
post and breaking their agreement; and again, in 
spite of their unwillingness, he urges them forward 
and hardly yields to their prayer that he postpone 
the matter to another time. Then when the time 
comes which they have agreed upon, they pretend 
that they have forgotten it, but he reminds them; 
struggling, and neighing, and pulling he forces them 
again with the same purpose to approach the beloved 
one, and when they are near him, he lowers his head, 
raises his tail, takes the bit in his teeth, and pulls 
shamelessly. The effect upon the charioteer is the 
same as before, but more pronounced; he falls back 
like a racer from the starting-rope, pulls the bit 
backward even more violently than before from the 
teeth of the unruly horse, covers his scurrilous tongue 
and jaws with blood, and forces his legs and haunches 
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to the ground, causing him much pain. Now when 
the bad horse has gone through the samme experience 
many times and has ceased from his unruliness, he is 
humbled and follows henceforth the wisdom of the 
charioteer, and when he sees the beautiful one, he is 
overwhelmed with fear ; and so from that time on the 
soul of the lover follows the beloved in reverence 
and awe. 

Now the beloved, since he receives all service from 
his lover, as if he were a god, and since the lover is 
not feigning, but is really in love, and since the 
beloved himself is by nature friendly to him who 
serves him, although he may at some earlier time 
have been prejudiced by his schoolfellows or 
others, who said that it was a disgrace to yield 
to a lover, and may for that reason have repulsed 
his lover, yet, as time goes on, his youth and 
destiny cause him to admit him to his society. 
For it is the law of fate that evil can never be a 
friend to evil and that good must always be friend 
to good. And when the lover is thus admitted, and 
the privilege of conversation and intimacy has been 
granted him, his good will, as it shows itself in close 
intimacy, astonishes the beloved, who discovers that 
the friendship of all his other friends and relatives is as 
nothing when compared with that of his inspired lover. 
And as this intimacy continues and the lover comes 
near and touches the beloved in the gymnasia and 
in their general intercourse, then the fountain of 
that stream which Zeus, when he was in love with 
Ganymede, called “ desire” flows copiously upon the 
lover; and some of it flows into him, and some, when 
he is filled, overflows outside ; and just as the wind 
or an echo rebounds from smooth, hard surfaces and 
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returns whence it came, so the stream of beauty 
passes back into the beautiful one through the eyes, 
the natural inlet to the soul, where it reanimates the 
passages of the feathers, waters them and makes the 
feathers begin to grow, filling the soul of the loved 
one with love. So he is in love, but he knows not with 
whom; he does not understand his own condition and 
cannot explain it; like one who has caught a disease 
of the eyes from another, he can give no reason for 
it ; he sees himself in his lover as in a mirror, but is 
not conscious of the fact. And in the lover’s presence, 
like him he ceases from his pain, and in his absence, 
like him he is filled with yearning such as he inspires, 
and love’s image, requited love, dwells within hin; 
but he calls it, and believes it to be, not love, but 
friendship. Like the lover, though less strongly, he 
desires to see his friend, to touch him, kiss him, and 
lie down by him; and naturally these things are 
soon brought about. Now as they lie together, the 
unruly horse of the lover has something to say to 
the charioteer, and demands a little enjoyment in 
return for his many troubles; and the unruly horse 
of the beloved says nothing, but teeming with passion 
and confused emotions he embraces and kisses his 
lover, caressing him as his best friend; and when 
they lie together, he would not refuse his lover any 
favour, if he asked it; but the other horse and 
the charioteer oppose all this with modesty and 
reason. 

If now the better elements of the mind, which 
lead to a well ordered life and to philosophy, prevail, 
they live a life of happiness and harmony here on 
earth, self controlled and orderly, holding in sub- 
jection that which causes evil in the soul and giving 
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TOU pn épdvtos oiKecérns, cwoppootvyn Ovyrh 
Kexpapévn, Ovnta te nal peidwra oixovopodca, 


avedevOepiay td mdrjOous ératvoupévnv§ as 
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freedom to that which makes for virtue; and when this 
life is ended they are light and winged, for they have 
conquered in one of the three truly Olympic contests. 
Neither human wisdom nor divine inspiration can 
confer upon man any greater blessing than this. If 
however they live a life less noble and without 
philosophy, but yet ruled by the love of honour, 
probably, when they have been drinking, or in some 
other moment of carelessness, the two unruly horses, 
taking the souls off their guard, will bring them 
together and seize upon and accomplish that which 
is by the many accounted blissful ; and when this 
has once been done, they continue the practice, but 
infrequently, since what they are doing is not 
approved by the whole mind. So these two pass 
through life as friends, though not such friends as 
the others, both at the time of their love and 
afterwards, believing that they have exchanged the 
most binding pledges of love, and that they can 
never break them and fall into enmity. And at last, 
when they depart from the body, they are not winged, 
to be sure, but their wings have begun to grow, so 
that the madness of love brings them no small 
reward ; for it is the law that those who have once 
begun their upward progress shall never again pass 
into darkness and the journey under the earth, but 
shall live a happy life in the light as they journey 
together, and because of their love shall be alike in 
their plumage when they receive their wings. 

These blessings, so great and so divine, the friend- 
ship of a lover will confer upon you, dear boy; but 
the affection of the non-lover, which is alloyed with 
mortal prudence and follows mortal and parsimonious 
rules of conduct, will beget in the beloved soul the 
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dperiy TH piry ux evTexodaa, evvea xiredbas 
éroy qept yy euhwdoupevny aorny Kab o70 vis 
dvouv mapetel. arn gor, ® ire "Epos, ets 
HueTepay Sivapuy 6 Te KaANoTH Kal apiorn 
dédoTai Te Kat exTéTLo TAL mradupota, Ta TE 
Ghra Kab tols dvduaci hvayxacpévn ton- 
ToKobs Tiow oud Daidpov eiphjoO ar. Grr TOV 
TMpoTépov Te oUyyya pny Kab TovbE xapw eymn, 
EULEVNS Kal thews THY cpeorueny [Lou TéxyNY, ty 
Eaxas, pyre apery pajre mnpoons &e opymy, 
bidou & ers Har ov q vov mapa Tots KaAOLS rhwov 
elvat. TO mpoa Oev & ea Te AdyY@ ToL amnves 
elropey Baidpss Te Kab éyo, Avotay tov Tod 
ayou marépa air Le Levos mave TOV TOLOVT@V 
oye, él prrocopiay bé, domwep ) aerpos 
avTou Tloréuapyos TérpamT a, Tperov, iva Kab o 
épacriys 606 avTod ponent érrapoporepiln xabarep 
pov, GXN aTAOS Tos "Epora peta ptrocdpav 
Aoyor Tov Biov rosfras. 

39. PAIAPOS. Suvetyouat col, @ Louparres, 
evrep djuetvov Trane piv elval, TADTA yiryver Bau, 
TOV Ayov € oou maha Bavpdoas EXO, bo@ 
Kahrdi@ TOU mporépov amreipyaoo adore OKV® {7} 
pow i) Auoias Tam elvos dav, éav dpa wal ederjon 
mpos avrov anAov dyrimapareivan. Kab yap Tes 
avror, @ Oavpdote, 2 evaryXos TOY TONTEROY ToT’ 
avro Aowdopay aveboute, Kab Su mdhons THs dow- 
Sopias ender Aoyoypaov: Tay? oby av bro 
firoreutas émtoyou Huby ay Tou ypaenv. 

2OKPATHS, Vehotoy y, @ veavia, TO Soypa 
Aeryets, Kat Tob éralpou ouxvov Siapaprdves, eb 
avrov obrws tyel tid rpopoded. igus d8 cal 
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narrowness which the common folk praise as virtue ; 
it will cause the soul to be a wanderer upon the earth 
for nine thousand years and a fool below the earth at 
last. There, dear Love, thou hast my recantation, 
which I have offered and paid as beautifully and as 
well as I could, especially in the poetical expressions 
which I was forced to employ on account of Phaedrus. 
Pardon, I pray, my former words and accept these 
words with favour ; be kind and gracious to me; do 
not in anger take from me the art of love which thou 
didst give me, and deprive me not of sight, but grant 
unto me to be even more than now esteemed by the 
beautiful. And ifin our former discourse Phaedrus 
and I said anything harsh against thee, blame Lysias, 
the father of that discourse, “take him to cease from 
such speeches, and turn him, as_ his brother 
Polemarchus is turned, toward philosophy, that his 
lover Phaedrus may no longer hesitate, as he does 
now, between two ways, but may direct his life with 
all singleness of purpose toward love and philosophical 
discourses. 

pHAEDRUS. I join in your prayer, Socrates, and 
pray that this may come to pass, if this is best for us. 
But all along I have been wondering at your dis- 
course, you made it so much more beautiful than the 
first ; so that I am afraid Lysias will make a poor 
showing, if he consents to compete with it. Indeed, 
lately one of the politicians was abusing him for this 
very thing, and through all his abusive speech kept 
calling him a speech-writer; so perhaps out of pride 
he may refrain from writing. 

socrates. That is an absurd idea, young man, and 
you are greatly mistaken in your friend if you think he 
is so much afraid of noise. Perhaps, too, you think 
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Tov oLdopovpevor avT@ oles voulfovra réyew & 
éeyev. 

eAlAPos. “Edaivero yap, @ XdKpatess xal 
ctvotc0d tov Kab avros brs ob péysorov duvd- 
pevol Te Kal cewvoraroL ev Tals TorETWW aloxd- 
vovTas Oyous TE ypddew Kal KcaTargelrew cuy- 
ypdupara éauTov, SdEayv hoBovpevos Tod erecta 
Xpovov, My codieral KaXOvTas. 

xoxPATHS. TAveus ayxcadv, © Paldpe, rérnOév 
ce) nal mpos TH ayxdvu AavOdver ce, STL oF 
péryiorroy ppovodvres TOV TOMTLKOY paduoTa 
cpt Aoyoypadias Te Kab KaTaneiyreas Tuy ypape- 
pdrov, of ye Kab émeud dy Tuva ypdbact AOYyon, 
oUTWS ayaTr ot TOUS erraweras, OTe _Tpoomapa- 
ypapovar mp@rovs, ob av éxactayod érawaow 
avrovs. . 

SAIAPOS. ITds Aéyers TobTo; ov yap pavOdve 

SOKPATHE. OU pavd avers bre év apyh? avdpos 
TomTLKOD cUyypaupare mp@ros oO émasvérns yé- 
yparras. 

BAIAPOS. Tas; 

SOKPATHS. “Edofév Tov pact Th Bourg 3 i TO 
Onno 1 apporepors, Kat Os Glare, TOV aUToV 87 
Aéyou para aves reaut eycopudlav o i) cuyypaders, 
emer reyes 51° pera TovTo, errLOeLavduevos Tous 
érrawéerais THY éavTod codiar, éviore Tdvu jLaKpov 


1 After AdAndev oe the MSS. read dri dard Tod warpod ayxavos 
Tov xara NetAuv éxanén. Schanz and Burnet bracket these 
words, following Heindorf. 

é Schanz, following Maclvig, brackets édpxf. Burnet 
brackets cuyypduuar: below. 

% Schanz, following Krische, inserts rd after 3). 
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the man who abused him believed what he was 
saying. 

puarprus, He seemed to believe, Socrates; and 
you know yourself that the most influential and im- 
portant men in our cities are ashamed to write 
speeches and leave writings behind them, through 
fear of being called sophists by posterity. 

socrates. You seem to be unacquainted with the 
“sweet elbow,’ ! Phaedrus, and besides the elbow, 
you seem not to know that the proudest of the 
statesmen are most fond of writing and of leaving 
writings behind them, since they care so much for 
praise that when they write a speech they add at the 
beginning the names of those who praise them in 
each instance. 

puagpRus. What do you mean? I don’t under- 
stand. 

socrates, You don’t understand that the name of 
the approver is written first in the writings of 
statesmen. 

PHAEDRUS. How so? 

socrates. The writer says, “It was voted by the 
senate (or the people, or both), and so-and-so moved,” 
mentioning his own name with great dignity and 
praise, then after that he goes on, displaying his own 
wisdom to his approvers, and sometimes making a 
very long document. Does it seem to you that a 

1 This is a proverbial expression, similar in meaning to our 
“sour grapes.” Theexplanation given in the MSS., that the 
sweet elbow gets its name from the long bend, or elbow, in 


the Nile may be an addition by some coinmentator; at any 
rate, it hardly fits our passage. 
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B Towne dpLevos ovyypapuat % col dAdo Te haiveras 
TO TOLOVTOY 7) Aoryos guyyEeypaprevos; 
SAIAPOS. Od uouye. 
2OKPATHR. Ovcoby éav yey ovTos éupévn, ye~ 
ynbas GIrepNer as éx Tou Gedrpou 6 TounTys: ea 
bé eEariph Kal &moLpos ryevnraat Loyoypadias Té 
xal Tob aELos elvat ocuryypadew, mevOet avtos Te | 
Kab of éraipor. 
ealapox. Kal para, 
ZOKPATHS. Ajddv ye Sti ovyY ws br epppovobyres 
TOU éeTnoevLATOS, GN os TeOavpaKores. 
eatapos. ITdvu pev oo. 
C  XOKPATHS. Te dé; bray txavos yevnras pryroop 
q Bactreds date KaBav rv AvKotpyou 4 36- 
Aovos F Aapeiov Sdvapuuy a0 dvaros yevéo Oar 
Aoyoypagos &y TOE, dip’ ovK io deo wyetrac 
avros Te auTov ére Coy, Kah ot errevTa ryiyvomevot 
TavTa tadra mepl avTod vopifovar, POedmevor 
avrod Ta cuyypdupara; 
eAIAPos. Kal para. 
3OKPATHE. Oles tiva obv TéVv ToLOvTMY, bors 
Kal orrac Toby dSvavous Avaia, dvedifew aiurd 
TouTo OTt cuyypade.; ; 
PAIAPOR. Ovx«ouv eixds ye e& @ ov ov aie: Kab 
yap av rH éavtod ériOupia, @s couxen, overdtCor. 
D 40. 3OKPATHS. Todro ev dpa mavTl SAXov, 
bTt ovK aia x pov aro rye TO ypddesv Norous. 
’AIAPos. Té yap; 
2OKPATHS. "AAW éxeivo ota aio pov 76m, 
TO a Karas éyewy TE Kal ypaddewv, GAN aiaypds 
TE Kal KAKOS. 
SAIAPOS. A/jrov 67. 
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thing of that sort is anything else than a written 
speech ? 

pHargpRus. No, certainly not. 

socraTes. Then if this speech is approved, the 
writer leaves the theatre in great delight; but if it 
is not recorded and he is not granted the privilege 
of speech-writing and is not considered worthy to 
be an author, he is grieved, and his friends with him. 

pHAEDRuUs. Decidedly. 

socrates. Evidently not because they despise the 
profession, but because they admire it. 

pHAEpRUS. To be sure. 

socrates. Well then, when an orator or a king is 
able to rival the greatness of Lycurgus or Solon or 
Darius and attain immortality as a writer in the state, 
does he not while living think himself equal to the 
gods, and has not posterity the same opinion of him, 
when they see his writings? 

PHAEDRUS. Very true. ; 

socrates. Do you think, then, that any of the 
statesmen, no matter how ill-disposed toward Lysias, 
reproaches him for being a writer ? 

pHarEprus. It is not likely, according to what you 
say; for he would be casting reproach upon that 
which he himself desires to be. 

socrates. Then that is clear to all, that writing 
speeches is not in itself a disgrace. 

pHArDRUS. How can it be? 

socrates. But the disgrace, I fancy, consists in 
speaking or writing not well, but disgracefully and 
badly. 

puaEprus. Evidently. : 
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soxpatus. Tis ody 0 tpomos Tod Kadds TE Kal 
un pace; ded Ts a) Paidpe, Avotay TE 
mepl TOUT@Y éLeracat cal nov, bors momoré TL 
verypapev H yparpet, elr6 TOMTUCOD obyypappa 
elre LStw@Texov, ev METP@ WS TOUNTHS, 7) Avev pweTpov 
ws bOLOTNS; 

PAIAPOR. "Epords et dedueda; Tivos pay obv 
éveka Kay TLS WS eimety con, an y TOV TOLOUT@Y 
Hoover évena; ov yap Tou éxeivov ye @v ™podv- 
mb iva bei i) poe noOhvas, ¢ 0 On OMryou Tau 
ai wept ro cdua Hooval exovar 606 Kal Sixaiws 
dvdpatrooa@dets KEKAIVT AL, 

SOKPATHS. 2yonay per 54, as éotxe Kab ape. 
pot Soxodow as év TO molryee Umrép KeharHs HuUav 
ot rérTuryes adovres Kal GrAprOUS Svahery/dpuevor 
xabopav. et ovv iotev wal vo xabdmep TOUS 
moNAOUS ev peonuBpia pa Suareyouévous, Gnas 
puoravovras Kab Kn ou pevoUs id’ avrav 80 dpyiav 
TAS Stavolas, dixateos av Kar ayenper, Hryovpevor 
avd pdimoba. arta ohiow édovra eis TO Kara 
yeoreov aorep mpoBarva peonuBpdlovra aepl 
TY Kpyyny edey éav be opaae Srareyouévous 
Kal Trapam Novas opas aomep Serphvas axnr}- 
Tous, 0 yépas mapa Oeov éyovow avOperors 
d.ddvau, TAY’ dv Sotev ayaa Bevres. 

41, SAIAPOR, "Exouot 6é 61) TL TODTO; avNnKoOS 
yap, ws FosKe, Tuyxdve Ov. 

ZOKPATHS. Ov Hey én mpemet ye pidopouc ov 
avepa TOV ToLOUTe@D avnKoov eivas NEYETAL & as 
wor’ hoa oUToL dvb pomot TOV ply Movcas 
ryeryouevate, yevopévery &é Movody Kab paveions 
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socrates. What, then, is the method of writing 
well or badly? Do we want to question Lysias 
about this, and anyone-else who ever has written or 
will write anything, whether a public or private 
document, in verse or in prose, be he poet or ordinary 
man ? 

PHAEDRUS. You ask if we want to question them? 
What else should one live for, so to speak, but for 
such pleasures? Certainly not for those which cannot 
be enjoyed without previous pain, which is the case 
with nearly all bodily pleasures and causes them to 
be justly called slavish. 

socrates. We have plenty of time, apparently ; 
and besides, the locusts seem to be looking down 
upon us as they sing and talk with each other in the 
heat. Now if they should see us not conversing at 
mid-day, but, like most people, dozing, lulled to sleep 
by their song because of our mental indolence, they 
would quite justly laugh at us, thinking that some 
slaves had come to their resort and were slumbering 
about the fountain at noon like sheep. But if they 
see us conversing and sailing past them unmoved by 
the charm of their Siren voices, perhaps they will be 
pleased and give us the gift which the gods bestowed. 
on them to give to men. 

puaEprus. What is this gift? I don’t seem to 
have heard of it. 

socrates. It is quite improper for a lover of the 
Muses never to have heard of such things. The 
story goes that these locusts were once men, before 
the birth of the Muses, and when the Muses were 
born and song appeared, some of the men were so 
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Oovijs, date GOovTes juedaoay clrey Te Kab 
Toren, Kat erabov TEMEUT HT AVTES avrous: é& wv 
TO rerriyeov ryévos per éxelvo dverar, yépas TodTO 
mapa Movody aor, pn dev tpophns delcbar 
ryevo[wevov,” arn dowroy TE Kal aotov evOvs dderv, 
éws ay TeNEUT HOD, Kab pera Tadra én Gov Tapa 
Moveoas drraryryehrewy, tis viva avray Topg TOV 
evO abe. Tepyuxdpg wey ody rods év Trois xopots 
TETLULNKOTAS aurny araryryéhovres TOLovaL Tpoo- 
pirearépous, TH O€ ‘Eparot Tous év Tots epwrexots, 
Kal Trais adddats obrw, KaTa& TO Eld0S Exaorns 
Toms” TH Oe mpeoBurary Kaddomy Kab TH per 
aurny Ovpavia TOUS ev procopig Sudyourds TE 
Kal TULGvTAs Ty éxelvav povoteny ayyErdove ty, 

ai dy padvora trav Movody Tept TE oupavoy Kab 
déyous odaat Oeiovs te Kal dvOperivous iaot 
Karrioeny daviy. modu on oby &vexa AeKTéov 
Te Kat ov Kabevdyréov év TH peonpBpia. 

eAIAPos. Aexréov yap oov. 

42. ZOKPATHS. Ov«oty, rep vov mpovbéuea 
oxepacbar, TOV oyou omy Kanes eyes Néyewv Te 
kal ypadesy Kab 67 fH, oKETTEOV. 

PAIAPOS. Ajrov. 

ZOKPATHS. "Ap ov OvN, Umdpyew def Tois ev 
ye Kal KANOS pnOnoopevors Tay TOD éyouTos bid- 


poway edviay T ares a ov ap /Epew mépe HEM 


PAIAPOX. Ottoat rept TOUTOU auenKoa, @ pire 
Saxpares, ou eivat avdryxny TO peAAovTE parope 
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dyTas ayaba  Kadd, adr’ boa Odker ex yap 

1 Schanz, following Badham, puts yevduevoy after ebdds. 
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overcome with delight that they sang and sang, 

forgetting food and drink, until at last uncon- 

sciously they died. From them the locust tribe 
afterwards arose, and they have this gift from the 

Muses, that from the time of their birth they need 
no sustenance, but sing continually, without food or 
drink, until they die, when they go to the Muses and 
report who honours each of them on earth. They tell 
Terpsichore of those who have honoured her in dances, 
and make them dearer to her ; they gain the favour 
of Erato for the poets of love, and that of the other 
Muses for their votaries, according to their various 
ways of honouring them; and to Calliope, the eldest 
of the Muses, and to Urania who is next to her, 
they make report of those who pass their lives in 
philosophy and who worship these Muses who are 
most concerned with heaven and with thought divine 
and human and whose music is the sweetest, So for 
many reasons we ought to talk and not sleep in the 
noontime. . 

PHAEDRUS. Yes, we ought to talk. 

. socrates. We should, then, as we were proposing 
just now, discuss the theory of good (or bad) speaking 
and. writing. 

PHAEDRUs. Clearly. 

socratrs. If a speech is to be good, must not the 
mind of the speaker know the truth about the matters 
of which he is to speak? 

PHAEDRUS. On that point, Socrates, I have heard 
that one who is to be an orator does not need to know 
what is really just, but what would seem just to the 
multitude who are to pass judgment, and not what 
is really good or noble, but what will seem to be so; 
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ToUT@Y eivat TO TelOew, GAN ovK éx THs ady- 
Oeias. 
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: Schanz, following Schaefer, reads Aéyouo:. 
2 eva: } plaoy BT, Schanz follows Bekker in omitting 

plroy, . 

8 Schanz follows Spalding in omitting onilis. 
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for they say that persuasion comes from what seems 
to be true, not from the truth. 

socrates. The word,” Phaedrus, which the wise 
“ speak must not be rejected,’ + but we must see if 
they are right; so we must not pass by this which 
you just said. 

PHAEDRUS. You are right. 

socrates. Let us then examine it in this way. 

PHAEDRUS. How? 

socrates. If I should urge you to buya horse and 
fight against the invaders, and neither of us knew 
what a horse was, but I merely knew this about you, 
that Phaedrus thinks a horse is the one of the tame 
animals which has the longest ears— 

PHAEDRUs. It would be ridiculous, Socrates. 

socrates. No, not yet; but if I tried to persuade 
you in all seriousness, composing a speech in praise 
of the ass, which I called a horse, and saying that 
the beast was a most valuable possession at home and 
in war, that you could use him as a mount in battle, 
and that he was able to carry baggage and was useful 
for many other purposes— 

pHaEprus. Then it would be supremely ridiculous. 

socrates. But is it not better to be ridiculous 
than to be clever and an enemy? 

puagprus. To be sure. 

socrates. Then when the orator who does not 
know what good and evil are undertakes to persuade 
a state which is equally ignorant, not by praising the 
“ shadow of an ass” 2 under the name of a horse, but 
by praising evil under the name of good, and having 
studied the opinions of the multitude persuades them 


1 Homer, Iliad ii, 361. ? A proverbial expression. 
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TARGOVS LEMENETNKOS Tebon Kaka TpdrTew avT 
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to do evil instead of good, what harvest do you 
suppose his oratory will reap thereafter from the seed 
he has sown ? 

puagprus. No very good harvest. 

socrates. Well,do you think we have reproached 
the art of speaking too harshly? Perhaps she might 
say: “ Why do you talk such nonsense, you strange 
men? I do not compel anyone to learn to speak 
without knowing the truth, but if my advice is of 
any value, he learns that first and then acquires me. 
So what I claim is this, that without my help the 
knowledge of the truth does not give the art of 
persuasion.” 

pHaAEDRUS. And will she be right in saying this? 

socrates. Yes, if the arguments that are coming 
against her testify that she is an art. For I seem, 
as it were, to hear some arguments approaching and 
protesting that she is lying and is not an art, but a 
craft devoid of art. A real art of speaking, says the 
Laconian, which does not seize hold of truth, does not 
exist and never will. 

puarprus. We have need of these arguments, 
Socrates. Bring them here and examine their words 
and their meaning. 

socrates. Come here, then, noble creatures, and 
persuade the fair young Phaedrus that unless he pay 
proper attention to philosophy he will never be able 
to speak properly about anything. And let Phaedrus 
answer. 

pHaEDRuS. Ask your questions. 

socratzs. Is not rhetoric in its entire nature an 
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art which leads the soul by means of words, not only 
in law courts and the various other public assemblages, 
but in private companies as well? And is it not the 
same when concerned with small things as with great, 
and, properly speaking, no more to be esteemed in 
important than in trifling matters? Is this what you 
have heard ? 

pHarEDRUS. No, by Zeus, not that exactly; but the 
art of speaking and writing is exercised chiefly in law- 
suits, and that of speaking also in public assemblies ; 
and I never heard of any further uses. 

socrates. Then you have heard only of the 
treatises on rhetoric by Nestor and Odysseus, which 
they wrote when they had nothing to do at Troy, 
and you have not heard of that by Palamedes? 

pHagpRus. Nor of Nestor’s either, unless you are 
disguising Gorgias under the name of Nestor and 
Thrasymachus or Theodorus under that of Odysseus. 

socraTes. Perhaps] am. However, never mind 
them; but tell me, what do the parties in a lawsuit do 
in court? Do they not contend in speech, or what 
shall we say they do? 

pHAEDRUS. Exactly that. 

socrates. About the just and the unjust ? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes. ; 

socrates. Then he whose. speaking is an art will 
make the same thing appear to the same persons at 
one time just and at another, if he wishes, unjust? 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socrates. And in political speaking he will make 
the same things seem to the State at one time good 
and at another the opposite ? 

PHAEDRUs. Just so. 

socrates. Do we not know that the Eleatic 
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Palamedes (Zeno) has such an art of speaking that 
the same things appear to his hearers to be alike and 
unlike, one and many, stationary and in motion? 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socratrs. Then the art of contention in speech is 
not confined to courts and political gatherings, but 
apparently, if it is an art at all, it would be one and 
the same in all kinds of speaking, the art by which a 
man will be able to produce a resemblance between 
all things between which it can be produced, and to 
bring to the light the resemblances produced and 
disguised by anyone else. 

pHarprus. What do you mean by that? 

socrates. I think it will be plain if we examine 
the matter in this way. Is deception easier when 
there is much difference between things or when 
there is little ? 

pHaEpRus. When there is little. 

socraTss. And if you make a transition by small 
steps from anything to its opposite you will be more 
likely to escape detection than if you proceed by 
leaps and bounds. 

pHAEDRUS. Of course. 

socraTes. Then he who is to deceive another , and, 
is not to be deceived himself, must know accurately 
the similarity and dissimilarity of things. 

puarprus. Yes, he must. 

socrates. Now will he be able, not knowing the 
truth about a given thing, to recognise in other 
things the great or small degree of likeness to that 
which he does not know? 

pusrprus. It is impossible. ! 

socraTes. In the case, then, of those whose 
opinions are at variance with facts and who are 
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deceived, this error evidently slips in through some 
resemblances. 

puagpRus. It does happen in that way. 

socRATES. ‘Then he who does not understand the 
real nature of things will not possess the art of 
making his hearers pass from one thing to its opposite 
by leading them through the intervening resem- 
blances, or of avoiding such deception himself? 

puagpRus. Never in the world. 

socrates. Then, my friend, he who knows not 
the truth, but pursues opinions, will, it seems, attain 
an art of speech which is ridiculous, and not an art 
at all. 

pHagpRus, Probably. 

socrates. Shall we look in the speech of Lysias, 
which you have with you, and in what I said, for 
something which we think shows art and the lack 
of art? 

pHAEDRUS. By all means, for now our talk is too 
abstract, since we lack sufficient examples. 

socraTes. And bysome special good fortune, as it 
seems, the two discourses contain an example of the 
way in which one who knows the truth may lead his 
hearers on with sportive words; and I, Phaedrus, 
think the divinities of the place are the cause thereof ; 
and perhaps, too, the prophets of the Muses, who are 
singing above our heads, may have granted this boon 
to us by inspiration ; at any rate, I possess no art of 
speaking. 

pHAEDRUs. So be it; only make your meaning 
clear. 
socrates. Read me the beginning of Lysias’ 
discourse. 

puAEDRUS. You know what my condition is, and 
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you have heard how I think it is to our advantage to 
arrange these matters. And I claim that I ought 
not to be refused what I ask because I am not your 
lover. For lovers repent of — 

socrates. Stop. Now we must tell what there is 
in this that is faulty and lacks art, must we not? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes. 

socrates. It is clear to everyone that we are in 
accord about some matters of this kind and at variance 
about others, is it not? 

puagprus. I think I understand your meaning, 
but express it still more clearly. 

socrates. When one says “iron” or “silver,” we 
all understand the same thing, do we not? 

PHAEDRUS. Surely. 

socraTes. What if he says “justice” or “ good- 
ness”? Do we not part company, and disagree with 
each other and with ourselves? 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socratrs. Then in some things we agree and in 
others we do not. 

PHAEDRUS. ‘True. 

socrates. Then in which of the two are we more 
easy to deceive, and in which has rhetoric the greater 
power? 

pHaEpRUS. Evidently in the class of doubtful 
things. 

socrates. Then he who is to develop an art of 
rhetoric must first make a methodical division and 
acquire a clear impression of each class, that in which 
people must be in doubt and that in which they 
are not. 

pHAEDRUS. He who has acquired that would have 
conceived an excellent principle. 
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socrates. Then I think when he has todo with a 
particular case, he will not be ignorant, but will 
know clearly to which of the two classes the thing 
belongs about which he is to speak. 

pHAEDRUs. Of course. 

socrates. Well then, to which does Love belong? 
To the doubtful things or the others? 

pHAEpRUS. To the doubtful, surely ; if he did not, 
do you think he would have let you say what you 
said just now about him, that he is an injury to the 
beloved and to the lover, and again that he is the 
greatest of blessings ? 

socrates. Excellent. But tell me this—for I was 
in such an ecstasy that I have quite forgotten— 
whether I defined love in the beginning of my dis- 
course. 

pHaEpRUS. Yes, by Zeus, and wonderfully well. 

socraTes. Oh, how much more versed the nymphs, 
daughters of Achelous, and Pan, son of Hermes, are 
in the art of speech than Lysias, son of Cephalus! 
Or am I wrong, and did Lysias also, in the beginning 
of his discourse on Love, compel us. to suppose Love 
to be some one thing which he chose to consider it, 
and did he then compose and finish his discourse 
with that in view? Shall we read the beginning of 
it again? 

pHaEprus. If you like; but what you seek is not 
in it. 

socrates. Read, that I may hear Lysias himself. 

PHAEDRUS. You know what my condition is, and 
you have heard how I think it is to our advantage to 
arrange these matters. And I claim that I ought 
not to be refused what I ask because I am not your 
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lover. For lovers repent of the kindnesses they 
have done when their passion ceases. 

socraTEs. He certainly does not at all seem to do 
what we demand, for he does not even begin at the 
beginning, but undertakes to swim on his back up 
the current of his discourse from its end, and begins 
with what the lover would say at the end to his 
beloved. Am I not right, Phaedrus my dear ? 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly that of which he speaks is 
an. ending. 

socrarrs. And how about the rest? Don’t you 
think the parts of the discourse are thrown out 
helter-skelter ? Or does it seem to you that the 
second topic had to be put second for any cogent 
reason, or that any of the other things he says are so 
placed? It seemed to me, who am wholly ignorant, 
that the writer uttered boldly whatever occurred to 
him. Do you know any rhetorical reason why he 
arranged his topics in this order? 

PpHAEDRUS. You flatter me in thinking that I can 
discern his motives so accurately. 

socrates. But I do think you will agree to this, 
that every discourse must be organised, like a living 
being, with a body of its own, as it were, so as not 
to be headless or footless, but to have a middle and 
members, composed in fitting relation to each other 
and to the whole. 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socraTes. See then whether this is the case with 
your friend’s discourse, or not. You will find that it 
is very like the inscription that some say is inscribed 
on the tomb of Midas the Phrygian. 

pHAEDRUS. What sort of inscription is that, and 
what is the matter with it? 
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socratrs. This is it: 


A bronze maiden am I; and I am placed upon 
the tomb of Midas. 

So long as water runs and tall trees put forth 
leaves, 

Remaining in this very spot upon a much 
lamented tomb, 

I shall declare to passers by that Midas is 
buried here ; 


and you perceive, I fancy, that it makes no difference 
whether any line of it is put first or last. 

PrearEpRUs. You are making fun of our discourse, 
Socrates. 

socraTes. Then, to spare your feelings, let us say 
no more of this discourse—and yet I think there 
were many things in it which would be useful 
examples to consider, though not exactly to imitate— 
and let us turn to the other discourses; for there 
was in them, I think, something which those who 
wish to investigate rhetoric might well examine. 

PHAEDRUS. What do you mean? 

socratrs. The two discourses were opposites ; for 
one maintained that the lover, and the other that the 
non-lover, should be favoured. 

pHAEDRus. And they did it right manfully. 

socrates. I thought you were going to speak the 
truth and say “madly”; however, that is just what 
I had in mind. We said that love was a kind of 
madness, did we not? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes, ; 

socrates. And that there are two kinds of mad- 
ness, one arising from human diseases, and the other 
from a divine release from the customary habits. 
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PHAEDRUs. Certainly. 

socraTEes. And we made four divisions of the 
divine madness, ascribing them to four gods, saying 
that prophecy was inspired by Apollo, the mystic 
madness by Dionysus, the poetic by the Muses, and 
the madness of love, inspired by Aphrodite and Eros, 
we said was the best. We described the passion of 
love in some sort of figurative manner, expressing 
some truth, perhaps, and perhaps being led away 
in another direction, and after composing a somewhat 
plausible discourse, we chanted a sportive and mythic 
hymn in meet and pious strain to the honour of your 
lord and mine, Phaedrus, Love, the guardian of 
beautiful boys. 

pHAEDRUS. Yes, and I found it very pleasant to 
hear. 

socratrs. Here let us take up this point and see 
how the discourse succeeded in passing from blame 
to praise. 

PHAEDRUS. What do you mean? - 

socraTEs. It seems to me that the discourse was 
as a whole, really sportive jest; but in these chance 
utterances were involved two principles, the essence 
of which it would be gratifying to learn, if art could 
teach it. 

pHaEpRus. What principles? 

socratrs. That of perceiving and bringing to- 
gether in one idea the scattered particulars, that one 
may make clear by definition the particular thing 
which he wishes to explain ; just as now, in speaking 
of Love, we said what he is and defined it, whether 
well or ill. Certainly by this means the discourse 
acquired clearness and consistency, 
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pHaEpRUs. And what is the other principle, 
Socrates ? 

socrates. That of dividing things again by classes, 
where the natural joints are, and not trying to break 
any part, after the manner of a bad carver. As our 
two discourses just now assumed one common 
principle, unreason, and then, just as the body, 
which is one, is naturally divisible into two, right 
and left, with parts called by the same names, so our 
two discourses conceived of madness as naturally 
one principle within us, and one discourse, cutting off 
the left-hand part, continued to divide this until it 
found among its parts a sort of left-handed love, 
which it very justly reviled, but the other discourse, 
leading us to the right-hand part of madness, found 
a love having the same name as the first, but divine, 
which it held up to view and praised as the author of 
our greatest blessings. i 

PHAEDRUS. Very true. 

socrates. Now I myself, Phaedrus, am a lover of 
these processes of division and bringing together, as 
aids to speech and thought; and if I think any 
other man is able to see things that can naturally be 
collected into one and divided into many, him I 
follow after and “walk in his footsteps as if he were 
a god.”’! And whether the name I give to those 
who ean do this is right or wrong, God knows, but I 
have called them hitherto dialecticians. But tell 
me now what name to give to those who are taught 
by you and Lysias, or is this that art of speech by 
means of which Thrasymachus and the rest have 


1 Homer, Odyssey v, 193. 3 8 Zreira per’ Yxvia Batve Oeoio 
(and he walked in the footsteps ofthe god). 
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become able speakers themselves, and make others 
so, if they are willing to pay them royal tribute ? 
pHaEpRUs. They are royal men, but not trained 
in the matters about which you ask. I think you 
give this method the right name when you call it 
dialectic; but it seems to me that rhetoric still 
escapes US. 
socratres, What do you mean? Can there be 
anything of importance, which is not included in 
these processes and yet comes under the head of 
art? Certainly you and I must not neglect it, 
but must say what it is that remains of rhetoric. 
puarprus. <A great many things remain, Socrates, 
the things that are written in the books on rhetoric. 
socrates. Thank you for reminding me. You 
mean that there must be an introduction first, at the 
beginning of the discourse; these are the things you 
mean, are they not ?>—the niceties of the art. 
PHAEDRUS. Yes. 
socrates. And the narrative must come second 
with the testimony after it, and third the proofs, 
and fourth the probabilities; and confirmation and 
further confirmation are mentioned, I believe, by 
the man from Byzantium, that most excellent artist 
in words. 
pHarprus. You mean the worthy Theodorus? 
socrares. Of course. And he tells how refutation 
and further refutation must be accomplished, both 
in accusation and in defence. Shall we not bring the 
illustrious Parian, Evenus, into our discussion, who 
invented covert allusion and indirect praises? And 
some say that he also wrote indirect censures, 
composing them in verse as an aid to memory; for 
he is a elever man. And shall we leave Gorgias and 
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Tisias undisturbed, who saw that probabilities are 
more to be esteemed than truths, who make small 
things seem great and great things small by the 
power of their words, and new things old and old 
things the reverse, and who invented conciseness of 
speech and measureless length on all subjects? And 
once when Prodicus heard these inventions, he 
laughed, and said that he alone had discovered the 
art of proper speech, that discourses should be 
neither long nor short, but of reasonable length. 

pHarEpRus. O Prodicus! How clever! 

socrates. And shall we not mention Hippias, our 
friend from Elis? I think he would agree with him. 

puarpRuS. Oh yes. 

socrates. And what shall we say of Polus and 
his shrines of learned speech, such as duplication and 
sententiousness and figurativeness, and what of the 
names with which Licymnius presented him to effect 
beautiful diction ? 

pHAEDRUs. Were there not some similar inventions 
of Protagoras, Socrates? 

socrates. Yes, my boy, correctness of diction, 


and many other fine things. For tearful speeches, 


to arouse pity for old age and poverty, I think the 
precepts of the mighty Chalcedonian hold the palm, 
and he is also a genius, as he said, at rousing large 
companies to wrath, and soothing them again by his 
charms when they are angry, and most powerful in 
devising and abolishing calumnies on any grounds 
whatsoever. But all seem to be in agreement 
concerning the conclusion of discourses, which some 
call recapitulation, while others give it some other 
name. 
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PHAEDRUs. You mean making a summary of the 
points of the speech at the end of it, so as to remind 
the hearers of what has been said? 

socrates. These are the things I mean, these and 
anything else you can mention concerned with the 
art of rhetoric. 

pHAEDRUS. There are only little things, not worth 
mentioning, 

socraTes. Never mind the little things; let us 
bring these other things more under the light and 
see what force of art they have and when. 

poarprus. They have a very powerful force, at 
least in large assemblies. 

socratrs. They have; but my friend, see if you 
agree with me in thinking that their warp has gaps 
in it. 

PHAEDRUS. Go on and show them. 

socraTes. Tell me; if anyone should go to your 
friend Eryximachus or to his father Acumenus and 
should say “I know how to apply various drugs to 
people, so as to make them warm or, if I wish, cold, 
and I can make them vomit, if I like, or can make 
their bowels move, and all that sort of thing; and 
because of this knowledge I claim that I am a 
physician and can make any other man a mca, 
to whom I impart the knowledge of these tenee 
what do you think they would say? 

pHAEDRUS. They would ask him, of course, whether 
he knew also whom he ought to cause to do these 
things, and when, and how much. 

socrates. If then he should say: “ No, not at 
all; but I think that he who has learned these things 
from me will be able to do by himself the things you 
ask about?” 
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pHAEDRUS. They would say, I fancy, that the man 
was crazy and, because he had read something in a 
book or had stumbled upon some medicines, imagined 
that he was a physician when he really had no 
knowledge of the art. 

socrates. And what if someone should go to 
Sophocles or Euripides and should say that he knew 
how to make very long speeches about a small matter, 
and very short ones about a great affair, and pitiful 
utterances, if he wished, and again terrible and 
threatening ones, and all that sort of thing, and that 
he thought by imparting those things he could teach 
the art of writing tragedies ? 

pHaEprus. They also, I faney, Socrates, would 
laugh at him, if he imagined that tragedy was any- 
thing else than the proper combination of these 
details in such a way that they harmonize with each 
other and with the whole composition. 

socratTes. But they would not, I suppose, rebuke 
him harshly, but they would behave as a musician 
would, if he met a man who thought he understood 
harmony because he could strike the highest and 
lowest notes. He would not say ‘roughly, “ You 
wretch, you are mad,” but being a musician, he 
would say in gentler tones, “ My friend, he who is 
to be a harmonist must know these things you 
mention, but nothing prevents one who is at your | 
stage of knowledge from being quite ignorant of 
harmony. You know the necessary preliminaries of 
harmony, but not harmony itself.”’ 

PHAEDRUS. Quite correct. 

socrates. So Sophocles would say that the man 
exhibited the preliminaries of tragedy, not tragedy 
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-PHAEDRUS 

itself, and Acumenus that he knew the preliminaries 
of medicine, not medicine itself. 

PHAEDRUS. Exactly so. 

socraTes. Well then, if the mellifluous Adrastus ! 
or Pericles heard of the excellent accomplish- 
ments which we just enumerated, brachylogies 
and figurative speech and all the other things 
we said we must bring to the light and examine, 
do we suppose they would, like you and me, be so 
illbred as to speak discourteously of those who 
have written and taught these things as the art of 
rhetoric? Would they not, since they are wiser 
than we, censure us also and say, “ Phaedrus and 
Socrates, we ought not to be angry, but lenient, if 
certain persons who are ignorant of dialectics have 
been unable to define the nature of rhetoric and on 
this account have thought, when they possessed the 
knowledge that is a necessary preliminary to 
rhetoric, that they had discovered rhetoric, and 
believe that by teaching these preliminaries to 
others they have taught them rhetoric completely, 
and that the persuasive use of these details and the 
composition of the whole discourse is a small matter 
which their pupils must supply of themselves in 
their writings or speeches.” 

pHarEpRus. Well, Socrates, it does seem as if that 
which those men teach and write about as the art of 
rhetoric were such as you describe. I think you are — 


1 Tyrtaeus, ed. Bergk, first ed. frg. 9, 7, ob8' el Tavraridew a 


TléAowos Bacidedrepos ely yAdooay 8 *Adphorov perry d-ynpuv 
zxo1, “not even if he were more kingly than Pelops and had 
the mellifluous tongue of Adrastus.” Perhaps the orator 
Antiphon is referred to under the name of Adrastus, cf. 
chapter xliii, above. 
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right. But how and from whom is the tily 
rhetorical and persuasive art to be acquired ? 

socraTes. Whether one can acquire it, so as to 
become a perfect orator, Phaedrus, is probably, and 
perhaps must be, dependent on conditions, like © 
everything else. If you are naturally rhetorical, you 
will become a notable orator, when to your natural 
endowments you have added knowledge and prac- 
tice; at whatever point you are deficient in these, 
you will be incomplete. But so far as the art is 
concerned, I do not think the quest of it lies along 
the path of Lysias and Thrasymachus. 

PHAEDRUS. Where then? 

socrates. I suppose, my friend, Pericles is the 
most perfect orator in existence. 

PHaEDRus. Well? 

socrares. All great arts demand discussion and 
high speculation about nature; for this loftiness of 
mind and effectiveness in all directions seem some- 
how to come from such pursuits. This was in 
Pericles added to his great natural abilities; for it 
was, I think, his falling in with Anaxagoras, who 
was just such a man, that filled him with high 
thoughts and taught him the nature of mind and of 
lack of mind, subjects about which Anaxagoras used __ 
chiefly to discourse, and from these speculations 
he drew and applied to the art of speaking what is 
of use to it. 

PHAEDRUS. What do you mean by that? 

socrates. The method of the art of healing is — 
much the same as that of rhetoric. a. 

PHAEDRUS. How so? Cae 

socraTges. In both cases you must analyse nature, 
in one that of the body and in the other that of the 
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PHAEDRUS 


soul, if you are to proceed in a scientific manner, not 
merely by practice and routine, to impart health and 
strength to the body by prescribing medicine and 
diet, or by proper discourses and training to give to 
the soul the desired belief and virtue. en 

pHaEpRus. That, Socrates, is probably true. ~' 

socraTes. Now do you think one can acquire any 
appreciable knowledge of the nature of the soul 
without knowing the nature of the whole man? 

pHagprus. If Hippocrates the Asclepiad is to be 
trusted, one cannot know the nature of the body, 
either, except in that way. 

socrates. He is right, my friend; however, we 
ought not to be content with the authority of 
Hippocrates, but to see also if our reason agrees with 
him on examination. 

puagpRus. I assent. - 

socraTes. Then see what Hippocrates and true 
reason say about nature. In considering the nature 
of anything, must we not consider first, whether that 
in respect to which we wish to be learned ourselves 
and to make others learned is simple or multiform, 
and then, if it is simple, enquire what power of acting 
it possesses, or of being acted upon, and by what, 
and if it has many forms, number them, and then see 
in. the case of each form, as we did in the ease of the 
simple nature, what its action is and how it is 
acted upon and by what? 

puarprus, Very likely, Socrates. aw, he 

socrates. At any rate, any other mode’ of 
procedure would be like the progress of a blind man. 
Yet surely he who pursues any study scientifically 
ought not to be comparable to a blind or a deaf man, 
but evidently the man whose rhetorical teaching 
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PHAEDRUS 


is a real art will explain accurately the nature of that 
to which his words are to be addressed, and that is 
the soul, is it not? 

PHAEDRUS. Of course. 

socraTes. Then this is the goal of all his effort ; 
he tries to produce conviction in the soul. Is not 
that so? 

PHAEDRUs. Yes. 

socrates, So it is clear that Thrasymachus, or 
anyone else who seriously teaches the art of rhetoric, 
will first describe the soul with perfect accuracy 
and make us see whether it is one afd all alike, or, 
like the body, of multiform aspect; for this is what 
we call explaining its nature. 

pPHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socrates. And secondly he will say what its 
action is and toward what it is directed, or how it is 
acted upon and by what. 

pHarpRus. To be sure. 

socrates. Thirdly, he will classify the speeches 
and the souls and will adapt each to the other, 
showing the causes of the effects produced and why 
one kind of soul is necessarily persuaded by certain 
classes of speeches, and another is not. 

pHarprus. That would, I think, be excellent. 

socratTes. By no other method of exposition or 
speech will this, or anything else, ever be written or | 
spoken with real art. But those whom you have 
heard, who write treatises on the art of speech 
nowadays, are deceivers and conceal the nature of 
the soul, though they know it very well. Until they 
write and speak by this method we cannot believe 
that they write by the rules of art. 
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PHAEDRUS 


‘PHAEDRUS. What is this method ? 

socraTes. It is not easy to tell the exact 
expressions to be used ; but I will tell how one must 
write, if one is to do it, so far as possible, in a truly 
artistic way. 
_ pPHAEDRUS. Speak then. 

sockaTrs. Since it is the function of speech to 
lead souls by persuasion, he who is to be a rhetorician 


must know the various forms of soul. Now they are 


so and so many and of such and such kinds, where- 
fore men also are of different kinds: these we must 
classify. Then there are also various classes of 
speeches, to one of which every speech belongs. So 
men of a certain sort are easily persuaded by 
speeches of a certain sort for a certain reason to 
actions or beliefs of a certain sort, and men of 
another sort cannot be so persuaded. The student 
of rhetoric must, accordingly, acquire a proper 
knowledge of these classes and then be able to 
follow them accurately with his senses when he sees: 
them in the practical affairs of life ; otherwise he can 
never have any profit from the lectures he may have 
heard. But when he has learned to tell what sort 
of man is influenced by what sort of speech, and is 
able, if he comes upon such a man, to recognize him 
and to convince himself that this is the man and this 
now actually before him is the nature spoken of in 
a certain lecture, to which he must now make a 
practical application of a certain kind of speech in 
a certain way to persuade his hearer to a certain 
action or belief—when he has acquired all this, 
and has added thereto a knowledge of the times for 
speaking and for keeping silence, and has also dis- 
tinguished the favourable occasions for brief speech 
or pitiful speech or intensity and all the classes 
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PHAEDRUS 


of speech which he has learned, then, and not 
till then, will his art be fully and completely 
finished ; and if anyone who omits any of these 
points in his speaking or writing claims to speak by 
the rules of art, the one who disbelieves him is the 
better man. “Now then,” perhaps the writer of our 
treatise will say, “Phaedrus and Socrates, do you 
agree to all this? Or must the art of speech be 
described in some other way?” 

puarprus, No other way is possible, Socrates. 
But it seems a great task to attain to it. 

socratrs. Verytrue. Therefore you must examine 
all that has been said from every point of view, to 
see if no shorter and easier road to the art appears, 
that one may not take a long and rough road, when 
there is a short and smooth one. If you have heard 
from Lysias or anyone else anything that can help 
us, try to remember it and tell it. 

pHarpRus. If it depended on trying, I might, but 
just now I have nothing to say. 

socrates. Then shall I tell something that I have 
heard some of those say who make these matters 
their business ? 

pHaEpRus. Pray do. 

socrates, Even the wolf, you know, Phaedrus, 
has a right to an advocate, as they say. 

puaEpRus. Do you be his advocate. 

socrates. Very well. They say that there is no 
need of treating these matters with such gravity and 
carrying them back so far to first principles with | 
many words; for, as we said in the beginning of this 
discussion, he who is to be a competent rhetorician 
need have nothing at all to do, they say, with truth 
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in considering things which are just or good, or men 
who are so, whether by nature or by education. For 
in the courts, they say, nobody cares for truth about | 
these matters, but for that which is convincing ; and 
that is probability, so that he who is to be an artist in 
speech must fix his attention upon probability. For 
sometimes one must not even tell what was actually 
done, if it was not likely to be done, but what was 
probable, whether in accusation or defence; and in 
brief, a speaker must always aim at probability, 
paying no attention to truth; for this method, if 
pursued throughout the whole speech, provides us 
with the entire art. 

pHarkprus. You have stated just what those say 
who pretend to possess the art of speech, Socrates. I. 
remember that we touched upon this matter briefly 
before,} but the professional rhetoricians think it is of 
great importance. is 

socratss. Well, there is Tisias whom you have 
studied carefully ; now let Tisias himself tell us if he 
does not say' that probability is that which most 
people think. 

pHarprus. That is just what he says. 

socratrs. Apparently after he had invented this 
clever scientific definition, he wrote that if a feeble 
and. brave man assaulted a strong coward, robbed him 
of his cloak or something, and was brought to trial for | 
it, neither party ought to speak the truth; the 
coward should say that he had not been assaulted by 


_ the brave man alone, whereas the other should prove 
that only they two were present and should use the. ° 


well-known argument, “ How could a little man like 


"me assault such a man ashe is?” The coward will 
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PHAEDRUS 


not acknowledge his cowardice, but will perhaps try 
to invent some other lie, and thus give his oppo- 
nent a chance to confute him. And in other cases 
there ‘are other similar rules of art. Is that not so, 
Phaedrus ? 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socrates, Oh, a wonderfully hidden art it seems 
to be which Tisias has brought to light, or some 
other, whoever he may be and whatever country he 
is proud to call his own! But, my friend, shall we 
say in reply to this, or shall we not-— 

pHAEDRUs. What? 

socrates. “ Tisias, some time ago, before you 
came along, we were saying that this probability of 
yours was accepted by the people because of. its 
likeness to truth; and we just stated that he who 
knows the truth is always best able to discover like- 
nesses. And so, if you have anything else to say about 
the art of speech, we will listen to you; but if not, 
we will put our trust in what we said just now, that 
unless a man take account of the characters of his 
hearers and is able to divide things by classes and to 
comprehend particulars under a general idea, he will 
never attain the highest human perfection in the art of 
speech. But this ability he will not gain without 
much diligent toil, which a wise man ought not to 


undergo for the sake of speaking and acting before 


men, but that he may be able to speak and to do 
everything, so far as possible, in a manner pleasing 
to the gods. For those who are wiser than we, 
Tisias, say that a man of sense should surely practise’ 
to please not his fellow slaves, except as a secondary 
consideration, but his good and noble masters. 
Therefore, ifthe path is long, be not astonished ; 
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PHAEDRUS 


for it must be trodden for great ends, not for those 
you have in mind. Yet your ends also, as our 
argument says, will be best gained in this way, if 
one so desires.” 

pHarprus. I think what you have said is admir- 
able, if one could only do it. 

socraTEs. But it is noble to strive after noble 
objects, no matter what happens to us. 

pHAEDRUs. Certainly. 

socrates. We have, then, said enough about the 
art of speaking and that which is no art. 

pHAEpRUs. Assuredly. 

socratTes, But we have still to speak of propriety 
and impropriety in writing, how it should be done 
and. how it is improper, have we not? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes, . 

socraTes. Do you know how you can act or speak 
about rhetoric so as to please God best? 

pHarpRus. Not at all; do you? 

socraTes. I can tell something I have heard of 
the ancients; but whether it is true, they only know. 
But if we ourselves should find it out, should we care 
any longer for human opinions ? 

pHaEpRus. A ridiculous question! But tell me 
what you say you have heard. 

socrates, I heard, then, that at Naucratis, in 
Egypt, was one of the ancient gods of that country, 
the one whose sacred bird is called the ibis, and the 
name of the god himself was Theuth. He it was 
who invented numbers and arithmetic and geometry 
and astronomy, also draughts and dice, and, most 
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PHAEDRUS 
important of all, letters. Now the king of all Egypt 
at that time was the god Thamus, who lived in the 
great city of the upper region, which the Greeks call : 
the Egyptian Thebes, and they call the god himself 
Ammon. To him came Theuth to show his inven- 
tions, saying that they ought to be imparted to the 
other Egyptians. But Thamus asked what use there 
was in each, and as Theuth enumerated their uses, 
expressed praise or blame, according as he approved 
or disapproved. The story goes that Thamus said 
many things to Theuth in praise or blame of the 
various arts, which it would take too long to repeat; 
but when they came to the letters, “This invention, 
O king,” said Theuth, “will make the Egyptians 
wiser and will improve their memories; for it is an 
elixir of memory and wisdom that I have discovered.” 
But Thamus replied, “ Most ingenious Theuth, one 
man has the ability to beget arts, but the ability to 
judge of their usefulness or harmfulness to their-users 
belongs to another ; and now you, who are the father 
of letters, have been led by your affection to ascribe 
to them a power the opposite of that which they 
really possess. For this invention will produce for- 
getfulness in the minds of those who learn to use it, 
because they will not practise their memory. Their 
trust in writing, produced by external characters’ 
which are no part of themselves, will discourage the 
use of their own memory within them. You have 
invented an elixir not of memory, but of reminding ; 
and you offer your pupils the appearance of wisdom, 
not true wisdom, for they will read many things 
without instruction and will therefore seem to know 
many things, when they are for the most part ignorant 
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PHAEDRUS — 


and hard to get along with, since they are not wise, 


but only appear wise.” 

PHAEDRUS. Socrates, you easily make up stories of 
Egypt or any country you please. 

socraTes. They used to say, my friend, that the 
words of the oak in the holy place of Zeus at Dodona 
were the first prophetic utterances. The people of 
that time, not being so wise as you young folks, were 
content in their simplicity to hear an oak or a rock, 
provided only it spoke the truth ; but to you, perhaps, 
it makes a difference who the speaker is and where 
he comes from, for you do not consider only whether 
his words are true or not. 

pHarpRus, Your rebuke is just; and I think the 
Theban is right in what he says about letters. 

socrates. He who thinks, then, that he has left 
behind him any art in writing, and he who receives it 
in the belief that anything in writing will be clear 
and certain, would be an utterly simple person, and 
in truth ignorant of the prophecy of Ammon, if he 
thinks written words are of any use except to remind 
him who knows the matter about which they are 
written. 

pHanprus, Very true. 

socrates. Writing, Phaedrus, has this strange 
quality, and is very like painting ; for the creatures 
of painting stand like living beings, but if one asks 
them a question, they preserve a solemn silence. 
And so it is with written words; you might think 
they spoke as if they had intelligence, but if you: 
question them, wishing to know about their sayings, 


- they always say only one and the same thing. And 


every word, when once it is written, is bandied about, 
alike among those who understand and those who 
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PHAEDRUS 


have no interest in it, and it knows not to whom to — 


speak or not to speak ; when ill-treated or unjustly 


reviled it always needs its father to help it; for it 
has no power to protect or help itself. 

PHAEDRUS. You are quite right about that, too. 

socratTes. Now tell me; is there not another kind 
of speech, or word, which shows itself to be the 
legitimate brother of this bastard one, both in the 
manner of its begetting and in its better and more 
powerful nature? 


pHAEDRUs. What is this word and how is it -_ 


begotten, as you say? 

socraTes. The word which is written with intel- 
ligence in the mind of the learner, which is able to 
defend itself and knows to whom it should speak, 
and before whom to be silent. 

PHAEDRUs. You mean the living and breathing 
word of him who knows, of which the written word 
may justly be called the image. 

socratrs. Exactly. Now tell me this. Would a 
sensible husbandman, who has seeds which he cares 
for and which he wishes to bear fruit, plant them | 
with serious purpose in the heat of summer in some 
garden of Adonis, and delight in seeing them appear 
in beauty in eight days, or would he do that sort of 
thing, when he did it at all, only in play and for 
amusement? Would he not, when he was in earnest, 
follow the rules of husbandry, plant his seeds in 
fitting ground, and be pleased when those which he 
had sowed reached their perfection in the eighth 
month ? 

PHAEDRUs. Yes, Socrates, he would, as you say, 
act in that way when in earnest and in the other way 
only for amusement. 
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PHAEDRUS 

socrates. And shall we suppose that he who has 
knowledge of the just and the good and beautiful 
has less sense about his seeds than the husbandman ? 

pHAEDRUS. By no means. 

socrates. Then he will not, when in earnest, 
write them in ink, sowing them through a pen with 
words which cannot defend themselves by argument 
and cannot teach the truth effectually. 

pHagprus. No, at least, probably not. 

socrates. No. The gardens of letters he will, it 
seems, plant for amusement, and will write, when he 
writes, to treasure up reminders for himself, when he 
comes to the forgetfulness of old age, and for others 
who follow the same path, and he will be pleased 
when he sees them putting forth tender leaves. 
When others engage in other amusements, refreshing 
themselves with banquets and kindred entertain- 
ments, he will pass the time in such pleasures as I 
have suggested. 

puaEpRus. A noble pastime, Socrates, and a con- 
trast to those base pleasures, the pastime of the man 
who can find amusement in discourse, telling stories 
about justice, and the other subjects of which you 


speak. 

socraTes. Yes, Phaedrus, so it is; but, in my 
opinion, serious discourse about them is far nobler, 
when one employs the dialectic method and plants 
and sows in a fitting soul intelligent words which are 
able to help themselves and him who planted them, 
which are not fruitless, but yield seed from which 
there spring up in other minds other words capable 
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PHAEDRUS 


of continuing the process for ever, and which make 
their possessor happy, to the farthest possible limit 
of human happiness. 

pHagprus, Yes, that is far nobler. 

socrates. And now, Phaedrus, since we have 
agreed about these matters, we can decide the 
others. 

PHAEDRUs, What others? 

socraTes. Those which brought us to this point 


through our desire to investigate them, for we wished 


to examine into the reproach against Lysias as a 
speech-writer,! and also to discuss the speeches them- 
selves and see which were the products of art and 
which were not. I think we have shown pretty 
clearly what is and what is not a work of art. 

pHagprus. Yes, I thought so, too; but please 
recall to my mind what was said. 

socrates. A man must know the truth about all 
the particular things of which he speaks or writes, 
and must be able to define everything separately ; 
then when he has defined them, he must know how 
to divide them by classes until further division is 
impossible; and in the same way he must under- 
stand the nature of the soul, must find out the class 
of speech adapted to each nature, and must arrange 
and adorn his discourse accordingly, offering to the 
complex soul elaborate and harmonious discourses, 
and simple talks to the simple soul. ° Until he has 
attained to all this, he will not be able to speak by 
the method of art, so far as speech can be controlled 
by method, either for purposes of instruction or. of 
persuasion. This has been taught by our whole 
preceding discussion. | 

1 See 257 o. 
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réheoy Kab dEvov orovdys: Selv 5& rods rovobrous 


1 Schanz, following Schleiermacher, brackets véyous ridels. 
2 Schanz brackets ob3¢ . . . éréyOnoay. 
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pHakprus. Yes, certainly, that is just about our 
result. 

socrates. Elow about the question whether it is 
a fine or a disgraceful thing to be a speaker or 
writer and under what circumstances the profession 
might properly be called a disgrace or not? Was 
that made clear a little while ago when we said— 

PHAEDRUS. What? 

socrates. That if Lysias or anyone else ever 
wrote or ever shall write, in private, or in public as 
lawgiver, a political document, and in writing it 
believes that it possesses great certainty and clear- 
ness, then it is a disgrace to the writer, whether 
anyone says so, or not. For whether one be awake 
or asleep, ignorance of right and wrong and good 
and. bad is in truth inevitably a disgrace, even if the 
whole mob applaud it. 

puaEprus. That is true. 

socrates, But the man who thinks that in the 
written word there is necessarily much that is 
playful, and that no written discourse, whether in 
metre or in prose, deserves to be treated very 
seriously (and this applies also to the recitations of 
the rhapsodes, delivered to sway people’s minds, 
without opportunity for questioning and teaching), 
but that the best of them really serve only to remind 
us of what we know; and who thinks that only in 
words about justice and beauty and goodness spoken 
by teachers for the sake of instruction and really 
written in a soul is clearness and perfection and 
serious value, that such words should be considered 
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NOyous avTod rAéyec Aas olov vieis yvnaiovs elvan, 
TpOTov mév Tov év avT®, éay ebpebels évh, erevra 

B ed tives rovtou éxyovot te kat aderpot dua év 
Gato adrov woyais war dkiav évéduoar 
Tous 6€ dAXrouS yalpew éov — odTos S8 6 ToOLOdTOS 
dvhip xivdvuverver, & Daidpe, elvas olfov éyo re xad 
av evEaie? dv oé re Kal éue yevéoOar. 

ealapos. Tlavrdract yey ody éywye Botropual 
Te Kal evyouar & réyers. 

64. xoKPATHY. Odxody dn Teraicbw perplas 
nyiv re tep Adywr: Kal at re éeOdv dpdte 
Aveta, brs vd KataSdvre eis 7d Nuphdv viiud te 

CO xab poveetoy jxovocapev Adyar, od éréoredXov 
réyery Avoia te kal et ris GAXOS ouvTlOna. 
Aoyous, Kal “Ounp@o kal ef ris AAXos ad crolnow 
irny % ev @O7 cuvTéPerxe, Tpirov S& Yorave kab 
doris év TOdTLKOS Aoryous VoMoUS dvoudtwv cuy- 
ypdupara eyparpev' ei pev cides 4 Td adAnOes exer 
cuvéOnce tadta, Kal éxov Bonbeiy eis éreyyor 
i@y rept dy éypawe, Kal Aéyor avtos Suvaros Ta 
yeypaypéva patra arodelEas, ot Ts THVde erave- 

D pilav éxovra Set AéyeoOat Tov ToLodrov, GAN €éd 
ols éorrovédaxev éxelvov. | 

BAIAPOR. Tivas ody Tas érmvupias avT@ véwels; 

zaxpaTHe. To pev coddv, & Paidpe, Kxareiv 
Euouye péya, elvas Sone? nal Oe@ wove mpérew: Td 
8é 7) peddcodor 7) Totodréy Te waAXdGY Te dv adTe 
apuorros kal éupererrépas &yov. ee 

ealAPos. Ka) oddéy ye dio rpédrrov. Pg 
ZOKPATHS. Ovxoty ad tév pn) exovra TiuweTepa 
dy cvvéOnce 1) eyparpev dvo xatro otpépav dy... 
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PHAEDRUS 


the speaker’s own legitimate offspring, first the word 
within himself, if it be found there, and secondly its 
descendants or brothers which may have sprung up in 
worthy manner in the souls of others, and who pays 
no attention to the other words,—that man, 
Phaedrus, is likely to be such as you and I might 
pray that we ourselves may become. 

pHAEDRus. By all means that is what I wish and 
pray for. 

socraTes. We have amused ourselves with talk 
about words long enough. Go and tell Lysias that 
you and I came down to the fountain and sacred 
place of the nymphs, and heard words which they 
told us to repeat to Lysias and anyone else who 
composed. speeches, and to Homer or any other who 
has composed poetry with or without musical 
accompaniment, and third to Solon and whoever has 
written political compositions which he calls laws :— 
If he has composed. his writings with knowledge of 
the truth, and is able to support them by discussion 
of that which he has written, and has the power to 
show by his own speech that the written words are 
of little worth, such a man ought not to derive his 
title from such writings, but from the serious 
pursuit which underlies them. 

pHAEDRUs. What titles do you grant them then? 

socratrs. I think, Phaedrus, that the epithet 
“wise” is too great and befits God alone; but the 
name “ philosopher,” that is, “lover of wisdom,” or 
something of the sort would be more fitting and 
modest for such a man. . 

pHagDRus. And quite appropriate. 

socrates. On the other hand, he who has nothing 
more valuable than the things he has composed or . 
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Apoue, Tpos adhe KOANOY TE Kat ahatpav, év 
iky Tou ToinTHY 7} AGyaU cUyypadéa 7} voLo- 
ypadov mrpocepels; 
PAIAPOS. Th pry; 
xoxpaTHs. Tadra roivuv TO éraipo dpdte. 
ealaPox. Ti dé; ad was Toujoes; ode yap 
ovde Tov adv Eraipoy Sel mrapenOeiv. 
SOKPATHS. Tiva rovtov; 
#atapos. ‘Looxpdrn Tov Kaddv @ Th arrayyeneis, 
® Ywxpares; tiv avrov dycopev elvas; 
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pévro pavrevouas Kar avrov, Aéyeuw ébéro. 
@AIAPOS. TO srofov 527; 
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written, turning his words up and down at his 
leisure, adding this phrase and taking that away, will 
you not properly address him as poet or writer of 
speeches or of laws? 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socrates. ‘Tell this then to your friend. 

pHAEDRUS. But what will you do? For your 


friend ought not to be passed by. 
socrates. What friend? 
pHagprus. The fair Isocrates. What message 
will you give him? What shall we say that he is? 
socrates. Isocrates is young yet, Phaedrus; how- 
ever, [ am willing to say what I prophesy for him. 
pHAgprus. What is it? 
socrates. I think he has a nature above the 
speeches of Lysias and possesses a nobler character ; so 
that I should not be surprised if, as he grows older, he 
should so excel in his present studies that all who have 
ever treated of rhetoric shall seem less than children ; 
and I suspect that these studies will not satisfy him, 
but a more divine impulse will lead him to greater 
things; for my friend, something of philosophy is 
inborn in his mind. This is the message that I carry 
from these deities to my favourite Isocratés, and do 
you carry the other to Lysias, your favourite. 
pnagprus. It shall be done; but now let us go, 
since the heat has grown gentler. 
socrates. Is it not well to pray to the deities 
here before we go? 
PHAEDRUS. Of course. 
socratres. O beloved Pan and all ye other gods 
of this place, grant to me that I be made beautiful 
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in my soul within, and that all external possessions be 
in harmony with my inner man. May I consider the 
wise man rich ; and may I have such wealth as only 
the self-restrained man can bear or endure.—Do we 
need anything more, Phaedrus? For me that 
prayer is enough. 

pHagpRus. Let me also share in this prayer; for 
friends have all things in common. 

socraTEes. Let us go. 
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